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THE RENT DAY. 



ACT I. 



Scene I. — An Apartment in OranUey HaU, 

Crumbs, Beanstalk, Farmers, and other Tenants, their Wives 
and Children, Servants, <6c^ discovered. 

Crumbs, By my heart ! there's nought so pleasant as a rent- 
day. 

Bean, Thee be'st right, Master Crambs, nought ; when the 
corn's in the bam, and the money's in the bag ; but rent-day, wi' 
bad crops and low pockets, be an awful thing. 

1st Farmer, It be, iudeed. See what it ha' brought Phil 
Jones to. That seizure, Master Crumbs, ha' broke his heart. 
Wam't you a bit hasty like ? 

Crumhs. Ha, friends ! it's a sad task to be steward. I often 
seize with tears in my eyes. What then ? we must keep a clear 
book. I never turn out a family but — (To one of the Tatlmxbs,) 
— ^you don't drink your ale, Master Stokes — with the greatest 
reluctance. Last week, when Miles and his children went to 
the workhouse, it — (To another.) — ^help your dame to some pie 
— ^it made me really uneasy. Yet one's feelings must suffer ! one 
must keep a clear book. 

Bean, Where be Martin Heywood, I wonder? Ha! things 
ha' ne'er gone right since the old man died of a sudden. I had 
hopes to see Martin here. 

Crumbs, I've had hopes some time past. But here's a toast. 
Here's punctuality to all tenants ! 

Bean. Come, I'll gi' thee another. Here be mercy and libe- 
rality to all landlords 1 
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All. Mercy to all landlords ! 

Bean, Why, Master Crumbs, be there a spider in the glass ? 
— ^thee dost not drink. Come, ''mercy,** man. There be few 
on us, I fear, would be worse for a little more on*t. Take 
another sup. 

Crumbs, No more. There, Master Beanstalk, is your receipt 
— ^there, friend Thomas, is yours. As for that matter about 
the tithes, Master Hodge, we must talk onX All our business 
is now despatched, and now, another glass to our next merry 
meetiug. 

Bea9u Stay. 1*11 clap a tail to that toast ; so drink ** good 
fortune to Master Heywood 1 ** 

AH, Ay, ay ! 

Bean. Stop. And his wife, Eachel — ^not yet! — and all his 
darling little babes, God bless 'em I {AU drink,) Why, Master 
Crumbs, what makes thee look so blank ? It be a bad sign if a 
man make wry faces when he hears luck wished to another. 

Crumbs. Wry faces ? Tou mistake. But you take a great 
deal of interest in Martin Heywood 1 

Bean, Naturally. I ha' known him ever since he could ha' 
'lain in my hat. My dame, here, stood for his wife, Eachel ; and 
a blessed little blossom she was. If it hadn't been for bad times, 
— ^but I won't brag. [Retires, 

2nd Farm, (Aside to Crumbs.) Now, good master steward, 
you'll give me time, I hope ? 

Crumbs, Time isn*t in my gift if I would. 

2nd Farm, I have a wife and eight children. 

Crumbs, A marvellous pity ; but I must make up my book. 

2nd Farm. Give me but two months. 

Crumbs, Tou shall have two weeks. Don't reckon on an hour 
more : two weeks ; and then I sell every stick. 

2nd Farm. Have you no heart ? 

Crwmhs, I must make up my book. Two weeks. 
[Fabmbb r0<ffief. Bbanstalk, who, with others, has filled his glass, 
comes down, and forces a glass on Crumbs.] 

Bean, I say. Master Crumbs, the old toast at parting. ^Here's 
mercy to all landlords ! " 

Crumbs. "Mercy — ^landlords." Farewell, farewell. (Exeunt 
all but Crumbs.) They're gone: now to sort the money. 
(Looking over papers, notes, <&c.) Heywood must pack — ^the farm 
must come into my hands. Let mo reckon : another twelvemonth 
— ^the landlord still away — and my fortune is complete. I have 
scraped, and scratched, and wrung — 'tis very welL Such 
another year, and farewell England. 
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SiLYSE Jack and Htssop are seen looking in at mndow. 
Jack, (Pointing out Crumbs to Hyssop.) *Tis he ! 1*11 sweatit, 
Crvmbs, Who's there 1 (Silver Jack an^ Hyssop disappear.) 

(Enter ^TEPsm.) 

t 

Is it you, Stephen— talkiiig to yourself f 
' Steph, Talking, sir ? not I. Here be letters : this, from 
London ; it has our master's crest. 

Crumhs. Master I humph 1 (Opens and reads.) It is from young 
spendthrift. The old style — ^more money. He shall have it. 

Toby HeyiDOod, (Without) No, no : Til walk in. When he 
sees me, hell be sure I'm here. 

(EnJter Toby Hbywood.) 

Servant, Master Crumbs. 

Crvmbs, Servant ; I'd hoped to see your brother Martin. (To 
Stephen, half-<mde) Stephen, gd to Bullfrog. Tell him to come 
to me to-night ; I shall have business for him. Aye, and call on 
Burly, too, and tell him the same. [^;rtY Stephen. 

Toby. Bullfrog and Burly I What devil's feast is afoot, that 
they must have a spoon in 1 

Crumbs. All trades must be filled : Bullfrog's is an ugly one. 

Toby. Aye, but the ugliest of trades have their moments of 
pleasure. Now, if I were a grave-digger, or even a hangman, 
there are some people I could work for with a great deal of 
enjoyment. 

Crumbs. That's Bullfrog's maxim : he's very merry. 

Toby. The most jovial of brokers and appraisers. He levies 
a distress as though he brought a card of invitation ; giggles 
himself into possession ; makes out the inventory with a chuckle ; 
and carts off chMrs and tables to " Begone, dull care," or, " How 
merrily we live who shepherds be ! " 

Crumbs. True ; in these matters he has a coolness. 

Toby. Coolness ! he'd eat oysters whilst his neighbour's house 
was in flames, — always provided that his own was insured. 
Coolness ! he's a piece of marble, carved into a broad grin. 

Crtmibs. Well, well, your business with me 1 

Toby. My brother, Martin, has been once more disappointed. 

Cnmbs, So have I. 

Toby. That's lucky. You'll be better able to feel for him. 

Crrmbs. 1 want money. 

Tob^. So does he. 

^ c 
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Crumbs, VH give time, if there be any one to answer for him, 
CaD^t you assist him ? have yon nothing ? 

^ob^. Tes ; fifteen pounds a-year, as principal nsher to the 
town free-school. My goods and chattels are a volume of 
"Eobinson Crusoe;" ditto, "Pilgrim's Progress;" with 
"Plutarch's Morals," much like the morals of many other people 
— a good deal dog's-eared. If my uncle had made me a plough- 
man instead of a mongrel scholar, 1 might have had a mouldy 
guinea or so. 

Crumbs, Has your brother no one to speak fot Mm ? 

Toby. Now, I think on*t, yes. There are two. 

Crumbs, Where shall I find them ? 

Toby. In the churchyard. His grandfather and his fetttier lie 
there. Go 1p the graves of the old men, and these are the words 
the dead will say to you : " We lived sixty years in Holly Farm ; 
in all that time we nev^ begged an hour of the 'squire ; we paid 
rent, tax, and tithe ; we earned our bread with our own hands, 
and owed no man a penny when laid down here. Well, then, 
will ye be hard on young Hey wood ; will ye press upon our 
child, our poor Martin, when murrain has. come upon his cattle, 
and blight fallen upon his com ?" This is what the dead will 
say. I should like to know what the living has to answer ? 

Crwmhs. (Giving him the ^ squire^ s letter.) This. 

Toby. {Opening it.) From the young 'squire. ^^Reads.) "Master 
Crumbs, use aU despatchy and send me, on receipt of this, fioe 
hvmdred pounds. Cards have tricked me, and the d&fiU cogged the 
dice. Get the m^oney at aU costs, and quickly, Robert Grantley.^ 
Aye, a right true letter from an absent landlord. 

Crumbs. 'Tis hard to be steward to a wild youth who looks not 
after his own estate. You see, he leaves me no discretion ? 

Toby. Oh, no ! If the landlord lose at gaming, his tenants 
may sujffer for't. The 'squire plays a low card : issue a distress 
warrant. He throws deuce-ace ; turn a family into the fields. 
Tis only awkward to lose hundreds on a card ; but very rascally 
to be behind-hand with one's rent. 

Crumbs: As you say — ^very true. Good morning, Master Toby. 

Toby. Good morning. Poor brothet* Martin wouldn*t come 
himself, so I thought I'd step up and speak to you. But I'll tell 
him that you'll give him all time, and that he's not to make 
himself uneasy, and all that. I'll comfort him, depend on't. 
And, I say ; when you write back to the 'squire, you can tell 
him, by way of postscript, if he must feed the gaming-table, not 
to let it be with money wrung, like blood, from the wretched. 
Just tell him, whilst he shuflBles the cards, to remember the 
aching hearts of his distressed tenants. And when he'd rattle 
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the dice, let him stop and think of the knuckles of the bailiff and 
the tax-gatherer, knocking at the cottage-doors of the poor. 
Grood momiDg, Mr. Steward, good morning. [i^xit. 

Crumbs. Now to give my inatruotions to the beadle and 
appraiser, and out he goes. [JSmf. 



ScEHE TL—A Woodland Vino, 
JSnter Silyeb Jack and Hyssop. 

Hymyp. Come, come ; why do you loiter 1 

Jack, Don't you see that woman still at the stile? — the 
prettiest creature I've looked on this many a-day. 

Hy8», Tush ! now we're on business. Go on with your story. 
Let me see, where did that wench's black eyes interrupt us ? 
Oh ! you were about to tell me how you knew that this steward, 
Crumbs, as he is called, was your master, when you took to live 
by your wits and the nimbleness of your five fingers. Now, are 
you sure you know him ? 

Jach Do I know my own hand I Qliirty years ago, when but 
a boy, I ran away from my apprenticedhip— 

Hysi, Aye, of rope-making ; a fatal profession. Go on. 

Jack, Pshaw ! I fell in with John Harris — for that's his real 
name— in London. He was a knight of the road of the first 
order, kept as pretty a blood, and shuffled a card better than any 
baronet of St. James's. Bless you ! he gave the fashion to 
Hounslow and Finchley. Well, Newgate hath clipped many a 
brave fellow's wing. Captain Harris was taken, tried, and con- 
demned for Tyburn. 

Hyss, Then he got a reprieve % 

Jack, Yes, in the way of some files, sent to him in a pigeon- 
pie, and twenty fathom of cord, baked in a few loaves. He gave 
them the slip and started for the Indies. There, I heard, he met 
with an Englishman ; was brought back again, and here he is. 
Have you a mind to earn fifty pounds f 

Hys9, irt may be done with the leisure of a gentleman. 

Jack, 'Tis but to open your mouth. See. \Take» out a seal- 
skin tobacco pouchy and from, it an old handrbiU; gives it to Hys- 
sop.] I have worn it about me for many a long day. 

Myss. {Beading BiU: — *^ Fifty pounds reward / Escaped from 
Newgate I John Harris, a convict. He isfwefeet ten, of darkish 
complexion ; oval face, quick black eyes, with an eager look : his 
movth large and restless ; his hair a deep chestnut brown, in dose 
curls. His voice is fuU and his manner of speaking rapid His 
VHdk short and hurried. Has a sca/r over the left eye ; also a soar 

o2 
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on the back of the left hamd,^) This can never be the picture of 
that old man ? 

Jach. Ha! 'tis seven-and-twenty years since he sat for it* 
that's some time for one who hasn't walked upon velvet; Why, 
even /am changed. I can remember when my mother used to 
call me her '' lovely little Jack." As for Harris, 'twould have 
done you good to hear him ciy '^ stand ! " It came sharp upon 
you like the click of a trigger. Step aside, Hyssop, here are two 
of the Batives. [They retire among the trees. 

Enter Pollt Bbigob, BuLLFBOo/oZZoK'tn^ her, 

PoUy. Now, Mr. Bullfrog, don't teaze me. 

BvUfrog, I teaze ! I should like to know how a man with 
a freehold of twenty, pounds per year, a pretty business^ 
and a genteel figure, could teaze, even if he would 1 It's only 
poor people who teaze ; we monied men delight. 

Po%. Well, I'm very poor, Mr. Bullfrog. 

BvUf, You are ; it's your only fault. 

PoUy, Fault ! poverty's no crime. 

BvUf, Isn't it % weU, it's so Uke I don't know the difference. 
It's a pity poor girls have pretty fiices ; they lead us prudent 
capitalists into many false reckonings. Oh, Folly ! if I should 
love you. 

FoUy, La ! what should you see to love in me ? 

B'uAf, Seel why, there's a beautiful face with its streaks of red, 
and the blue veins running up and down the white skin, for all 
the world like the ruled pages of a new ledger. 

PoUy, White skin ! Wouldn't you be better pleased if it were 
yellow 1 

BvUf La ! why ? 

Po%. 'Twould remind you of your guineas, you know. And, 
I'm sure, you love nothing so well 

BvRf, Yes, one thing, almost : that pretty little red mouth. Oh, 
Polly I if you had but a small annuity, or expectations from 
a si<± aunt, or anything of that kind, you'd be a perfect woman. 
But I must have a kiss. 

PoUy. A kiss ! I never heard of such a thing I 

BvUf What an ignorant young woman you must be : a kiss 
is — 

EfnJter Tobt Hbtwood. 

Tuiby, She knows. I tAught her long ago. And harkye, Master 
Bullfrog,— 
BviSf, Now, be cool. Tm always cooL 
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Toby, You*ll still be meddling ? Don't 70a rememb^ that 
70a were once kicked ? 

• BvHIf, Yes. And wasn't I a picture of patience % Did I fi7 into 
a rage ? No : I made twent7 pounds b7 that job, and that didn't 
make me conceited either. 

Tchy» Take care, or I ma7 kick too. " 

BvUf. No. Prudence won't let 70U. 

^o6y. Wh7not1 

BiiUf, You can't afford to pa7 fbr luxuries. 

Toh;, Oh, on such an occasion, I'd not mind running in debt. 
But, P0II7, go to the farm ; run, aud comfort BacheL Leave the 
appraiser to me. Go. {Eant Pollt.) What I waste 70ur valuable 
time with a girl not worth a groat 1 

Bidlf, That's true. And I ought to be down at Brown's, the 
millwright's. 

Toby, Ha ! no use going there. Pm told the7 barricade doors 
and windows. You'll never get in there. 

BuUf, Ha ! ha ! You don't know m7 wit. I took possession 
this morning. 

Toby. Whjy how ? 

BttUf, Such a scheme ! About an hour after Brown had 
let himself out of the window, I paid a little girl to go and 
knock at the door, and call for Mrs. Brown. I taught her 
her lesson ; this was it : '' Mrs. Brown, for heaven's sake !" 
—I made her sa7 ^ heaven," because it sounded more reaL 

Toby, Yes, heaven is a good word to lie under. 

BtiUf. Bless 70U ! I've foimd it so. '* For heaven's sake ! come 
to 70ur husband, — ^he's chopped his leg clean through with an 
axe ! " You should have heard Mrs. Brown scream. Out she ran, 
wringing her hands, — ^her three children tumbling after her, — and 
in I and the beadle walked. 

Toby. Then 'twas all a lie ? 

BuUf, Lord love 70U onl7 m7 wit. And so I told Mrs. 
Brown ; and bade her wipe her e7es, and make herself 
comfortable whilst I took down the goods. I shall sell on 
Thursda7. 

Toby. Sell ! You are throwing awa7 70ur time knocking down 
tea-cups and wooden dishes. You should go to the colonies and 
sell the blacks. 

BttUf. 1 certainl7 do pass off an article with a flourish. 

Toby. Flourish I how capitall77ou'd dispose of a man, his wife, 
aud six children 1 

BttUf. I'm not conceited ; but I think I should. Hem ! ''Ladies 
and gentlemen, the next lot consists of eight mortals." — Stop, 
are blacks mortals ? 
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Hbby, Why, with some it's a matter of doubt, so let them have 
the benefit of it. 

BtiUf. " Eight mortals. How much shall we say for the lot V 

Toh/, Or you might ask, >^'' How madi for the man-^-a 
strong-bodied labourer, a virtuous husband, and an affeotionote 
father ? He weighs fourteen ston>e, baen't a single viee, stands 
five feet deven, is very handsome and is going at only a handfdl 
of dollars." 

BvUf. Must you talk about a;ffection and all that % 

Toby. Of cooiee. Virtae is especially mai^erbable in the West 
Indies. There, it's worth while being a constant husband and 
a doting parent; for Gse sells ifor a few dollaro extra. Go 
to Jamaica by all means. 

BvUf, I think I should succeed. 

Toby. Succeed 1 After your story to Mrs. Brown, if your own 
fi^ther were going by auction, you'd knock him down with the 
greatest grace in life. 

JB«^. Now, you flatter ? 

Toby. Impossible. With you, there's no improving upon 
truth. 

BvUf, Well, that's really handsome. Bat I— 

{Enier Orumss.) 

Good day, Master Crumbs. I was coming by your order 
about — 

Crumbs. In good time. He here ! 

Toby, Don't let me interrupt business. I'm going to the farm. 
Good by, Bullfrog ; and, I say, if in the course of auction matters 
you've a lot of humanity to dispose of-— 

BvUf. Well ? 

Toby, Think of Mrs. Brown, and buy it in for yourself. [Exit. 

Crwmbs. A subtle, sneering rogue, that. Harkye, Bullfrog, you 
must this day seize on Heywood's goods. (Silybr Jack cmd 
Hyssop corm dovm) Strangers here ! 

Jack. Your servant, old sir. 

Crumbs. Old sir ! 

Jack. Aye. There's no shame in gray hairs, is there— even 
though they once were a chestnut-brown I What then ! hair will 
change. 

Hys8. Yes, and quick black eyes with an eager look will grow 
dim and dull. 

Jaak. A deep voice will lose something of its music -—humph ! 
—and five feet ten shrink into five feet seven or eight, 

Hysa. A large and restless mouth may last. 
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Jack, Aye, and scars -^ {Semng the hand qf Cbitmb8^ wk9 
stands amazed and trembling^ — yes, scars will not rub <Hit ! 

Crumbs. Villams ! robbers ! 

BuUf. Bobbers ! shall I call the constable % 

Crumbs. Peace ! away ! 

Jach. Nay, nay, old gentl^aiaii : we am strai^eira, and ask a 
day's hospitality at the mansion. 

Crvmbs, Away— away \ 

Jach. As you will not give tis heiiBe-rooiii, wiH you* tell fite 
where I may find a printer 1 — I wish to distribute through the 
village some hundred copies of this little bilL (Shows Ceumbs the 
hanvdrbiUj-^he staggers bach confounded.) 

BvUf. A printer ! My cousin Hairspace is ^e ma&. Does all 
my catalogues. Give me the bill. 

Ommbs. Touch it not ; tovich it not, I say ! ; Come, gen- 
tlemen— 

Jach. Nay, we wiU not trouble you. {To BuLKTROij.) Your 
cousin, you say ? — 

BuUf. The best priiiter forty miles about. In black, blue, or 
red ink, plain or ornamental,— there is no-printer, who, — 

Crmnhs. The devil seize thee,— peace I Come, gentlemen ; 
nay, you must with me to the mansion. We will have a brave 
dinner ! Wine ! wine ! I do en^eat you not to stay, my good 
fnends. 

Jaxih. As you're so pressing ?— but we shall trouble you 1 

Crumbs. No, no ; it gladdens me that I have met you. Come. 

BuUf. {Aside to Jack.) My cousin's card. 

Crumbs. What dost mutter 1 

B'vXif. Mnitter ! La, Mr. Crumbs ! I only presented Timothy's 
card. Must always thiwk of trade, you know. 

Crwmbs. {MaMg) Think of trade ! wouldst see me hanged ? 

BvUf, I never neglect business for pleasure. 

Orumbs, Beware — ^bewaare— and follow me. Come, gentlemen ; ' 
come, my good friends. Nay, you first, I entreat. 

{E^ Cbuicbs^ hmoii^ cff Jaok and Htssop. 

Btdlf. Beware — ^beware— to a freeholder I^I'll— tio— I'm net 
rich enough to be in a passion. When I've miade my fortune, 
t&en may I indulge in the feelings of a gentleman. lEatt, 



ScENB in. — ^A Rustic Landscape. 
Baohcl discovered, seated <m a stUs, 
Bachd, The son is almost set, and yet I see not Martin. Oh, 
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my dear hnsband— my poor children ! heaven be kind to ns, for 
I're almost lost all other hope. Ha, Martin ! Martin ! 

Martin Hieywood appears <U the stUe : — crosBes it, 

Martin. Bachel — here ! Why did you leave the &rm ? 

Raehd, 1 could not stay there and you away. Our children, 
Martin — they c^ed for you. I could not speak to them — ^I could 
not stay. Now, Martin, your friend ? 

Martin, Friend ! 

Bachd, Oh, do not look so— ^o not ! 

Martin, I have done that to-day I never did before ; I have 
wished myself dead — aye, dead — ^that I might be quit of all ! 

Rachd, And our children, Martin ? 

Martin, *Twould be better for 'em. There's some spell upon me I 
Do what I will it does not thrive. Why, 'tis certain there's some 
curse upon me ! 

Bachd, Be patient, dear Martin. 

Martin, Patient I I have been patient. Harvest after har- 
vest's fJEuled; flock after flock has died; yet have I smiled 
upon't, and gone whistling 'bout the fields. I have been hunted 
by landlord-^threatened by the taxman — ^yet Fve put a stout 
heart upon't, and never drooped. Bachel Heywood, you see me 
now without a shilling — ^without a home — ^my children with 
not a week's food before them — ^my wife near starving — and yet 
I'm patient. 

Bachd, I never saw you so till now. Martin, what has 
happened 1 

Martin. I may sit down and see my little ones pine day by 
day ; I may feel their wasting limbs, and hear them scream for 
bread ; and I may stare in their white faces, and tell them to be 
patient. Patient ! 

Bachd. Look not so fiercely at me, Martin. Are they not my 
children — ^mine ? Am I not their mother 1 Can your love be 
more than mine ) But no ; you did not mean that. Come, Martin, 
be not so hasty. What has happened ? 

Martin. No matter : let it rest with me. 

Bachel But it must not, Martin. How many a time have you 
said that you could have no secret from Bachel 1 

Martin, I dont remember that. 

Bachd Look there, Martin* How often have we met at 
yonder stile ; how often have we waited there for hours, and 
talked of our wedding-day and all our hopes t— then you have 
said, — 

Martin. Aye, those were gay days. Then, life seemed fiiU of 
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promise as a jfield of ripening corn. Those were happy 
times ! 

Bachd. They will come back, never fear it. Now, tell me, 
Martin, have you been to your friend ? 

Martin. I have been to Harry Wilson. The same Harry 
Wilson to whom my grandfather lent good guineas to begin 
the world. 

Rachd, You asked him to lend you the money for a time. 

Martin, I stammered it out somehow. 

Rachd, And did he ? 

Martin. Damn him ! 

RacheL Oh, Martin ! 

Martin, I thought I was talking to a brother. I told him all, 
!Rachel, all — ^and he heard me with a smile on his face, and said 
— ^he was sorry. 
j Rachel. Then he could not assist us ] 

I Martin. No. His money was laid out in ventures, — ^he had 
I lost by lending ; — but he was very sorry. 
I Rachel. And he offered nothing ? 

I Martin. When I told him we had not a guinea, — not a home 
we could call ours, — ^not a certain meal, — the tears came into my 
eyes, and I felt like a thief whilst I said all this ;— well, he 
I wouldn't lend me a farthing ! but, kind soul ! he bade me take a 
I glass of wine, and hope for better days ! I took the wine, and 
pouring it upon the floor, wished that my blood might be so 
poured out from my heart if ever again I stood beneath his roof ; 
and so I left him ! 

Rachel, And your other friend 1 

Martin. No : I asked no other. One denial was enough. 

Rachel. Then every hope is gone. 

Martin, No ; there is one hope yet. And yet I cannot bear to 
think of it. Eachel, our children must not starve. — What say 
you, shall we cross the sea 1 

Rachel, What ! leave the farm ? 

Martin, I am offered a place on an estate, far away in the 
Indies. What say you 1 

Rachel. Leave this place ? 

Martin, Why not? We shall find sun and sky and green 
fields there. 

RacheL But not our own fields, not our own sky, not the friends 
who love us, not the neighbours who respect us. Oh ! think not of 
it. Our children ! they would die there. Die amongst strangers ! 
Martin, would you quit our home 1 

Martin, Our home ! where is it 1 — the workhouse ! — Ha ! ha 1 
— Our home ! Eachel, it shall be. We'll not be pointed at as 
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beggars. We'll be no burden to the paxish. We'll take our 
children in our arms, and leave this place for ever. 

Enter Toby Hetwood. 

Toby, Leave this place ! what for, Martin ; have you got scent 
of a gold-mine ? 

Rachel Oh, speak to him — persuade him ! He would go from 
here — ^go, and die in some foreign place. 

Toby, Nay, he has more wisdom than that. Thou'rt not such 
a fool, Martin. Come, I'll give you better advice. 

Martin, Spare it for those who ask it : I want none. 

Toby. Come, don't snub your younger brother. If you did 
enter the world ten months and a few minutes before me, you 
can hear reason. Go to foreign parts, eh 1 

Martin, Shall I stay here and starve ? 

Toby, Come, Martin, we never looked sulkily at one another 
when we were boys ; now, 'twould be too late to begin : we should 
make no hand of it. Starve ! 

Martin, Ay. Will not the steward seize ? 

Toby, No, no. I have been and talked to him. 

Martin, You didn't beg for 1 — 

Toby, Beg ! There's little of the beggar in my face, I talked 
reason to him. I said, a man who hadn't money, couldn't well 
pay any. All you wanted was time ; and he didn't refuse it. 

Rachel. There, Martin ; I told you not to be cast down. I knew 
we should yet be happy. 

Martin, Still, there is no certainty that — 

Toby, I tell you what, brother ; you are one of those people 
who are so very fond of ill-luck, that they run half-way to meet 
it. Old Crumbs will give you time — I know it. Go, Kachel ; 
go to the farm. Wipe your eyes, kiss the babies, take down the 
bacon, draw a mug of nut-brown, and Martin and I will find 
appetites. There, away with you. 

Rachel. You will follow, Martin 1 There, look light again. 
That's well. We shall once more be happy— very happy ! Fortune 
will change, be sure of it. [Eidt, 

Tcby. Change ! to be sure she will : fortune's a woman ! Hang 
it, Martin ! do muster up a laugh. There, now — practise that 
fifty times a-day, and care would as soon be hanged as dare to 
look at you. [ExemH. 
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Scene IV. — A Room in Grantley Hall. On the wall the portrait 
of a young female. 

Enter Grantlbt, shovon in hy Bullfrog, toho is slightly 
intoxicated, 

Bidlfrog. Master Crumbs will be with you, sir, in the knocking- 
down of a hammer. From London, sir ? 

Orantley, I am. A fine old mansion this. 

Bullf, Beautiful, Capital piece of oak-tree pannelling that — 
nice bold carving, sir. Pretty cherubims' heads in the comers. 
That's a figure of Mercy. Should like to have the selling of the 
house and furniture. 

Chrant, The owner is indebted to your good wishes. 

Bullf, The owner ! Oh, he's a wild fellow ! He's never among 
us. No, sir ; he's a London spark. His father left him abroad ; 
and, though the old man's been dead, and the young gentleman's 
been in England these two years, he has never paid us a visit. 

Grant, Fond of a town life, I suppose ? 

BiUlf Very fond. And then he's so lucky in his steward. 

Grant, Indeed f 

Bullf, Oh ! he's a jewel of a man — so punctual with his tenants. 
There's no keeping a guinea from him, sir. He's a delightful 
man for our business. 

Grant, And your profession is 

Bullf Appraiser and auctioneer. Happy to serve you. I made 
one seizure this morning, shall make another to-night. If you've 
thoughts of staying amongst us, and want to furnish, I can assist 
you to two or three good penn'orths. What, sir ? you are looking 
at that picture ? I don't know the painter. It's not a 

Grant. No — {Musing) 

Bullf No. And it's not by — ^by — {Aside: — I must get an 
Italian smatter, or I shall never be able to knock down the 
painters.) 

Grant, Is it a family portrait ? 

Bullf Why, sir, between ourselves, if I were to put it up for 
auction, I should call it a riddle in an oak frame. 

Grant, Why so 1 

Bullf Why, more than twice I've caught Mr. Crumbs standing 
before it looking at it ; and once — you'll hardly believe it^ for 
nobody who knows him would — I caught him with the tears 
rolling down his cheeks. Nobody would believe it. 

Grant. He is not generally given to strong emotion ? 

Bullf, Bless you ! no, sir. He's too much a man of business 
for that Here he comes. Not a word. 

D 2 
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Enter Crumbs /row door in scene. 

Crumbs. Your servant, sir. Business must excuse me that 
I made you wait. {To Bullfrog : Go you and see that Burly is 
at hand. I seize within this hour. Go.) 

Bull/. I will. (Aside: — but first for the other bottle with 
Captain Jack. I must better my taste in wines, if only in the 
way of business.) [Exit at door. 

Grant. I shall tax your hospitality for some days. This letter 
is from ray friend, Grantley. 

Crumbs'. He's well, I trust ] (Aside : Curses on it !) (Reads.) 
" The bearer is my most special friend : treat him with all respect 
as he were myself. He mil stay to sport some week or two." I would, 
sir, we had had earlier notice. I fear me, you will find us ill- 
provided. 

Grant. Never fear it. 

Crumbs. In truth, sir, 'tis a dull spot. Here we see no one- 
hear no one. 

Grant. Indeed, it seems still enough. 

Crumbs. You never hear a sound — not a sound ; unless it be 
the birds in the rookery, or at night a mouse scratching in the 
wall. (Loud laughing and knocking within. Silver Jack sings^ 
in a loud voice : 

*' May corn never fail, for that makes good ale ; 
But a blight to all hempseed, braye boys, brave boys ! 
But a blight to all hempseed, brave boys I ** 

Grant. Bo the mice scratch thus early ? 

Crumbs. I — I — (Laughing and noise continued). 

Grant. The rooks are somewhat jovial. 

Crumbs. It hath never happened until now. They are the 
richest of the 'squire's tenants— devout, religious men; but 
to-day being rent-day 

Jack and Hyss. (At the door.) Hallo, Master Crumbs ! 

Crumbs. I come — I — (To Grant.:) Men of worth and repu- 
tation. 

Jack. (At door) Master Crumbs ! John Harris ! Fifty pounds 
reward ! 

Crumhs. Damnation ! (Rushes up and opens folding-doors. 
Silver Jack and Hyssop are seen, with Bullfrog trying to keep 
them back. They come down, all flushed with wine ; Jack holding 
a bottle. Aside to them : I am busy, I will return. Go !) 

Jack. Busy ! Damn business ! 

Bullf. No : don't damn business. I'm very drunk, but I can't 
damn business : it's profane. 
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Jade. To leave your company, and — Oh ! a gentleman ! Intro- 
duce us. You won't ? no ? — I'll introduce myself— (Pm/^ hottU 
upon the stage J which Bxtllfrog takes up, and retires to back ; seats 
himself in chair, and drinks,) Servant, sir. Nice house, this. 
Capital wine ; yes, and a civil steward. Sir, I beg your friend- 
ship. If you're for anything in this way, I — {Ihking from his 
pocket a pack of cards.) 

Ifyss. Ay, sir ; or if there be music in this — (Rattling dice in hox.) 

Grant, {Aside: Devout, religious men !) 

Jax:k, "We're not avaricious. We play for anything, from a 
marvedi to a thousand guineas. 

Crumbs, No, no ; the gentleman does not play. Go in, my good 
friends. 

Grant. {To Ceumbs.) With your leave, I'll look about the 
grounds t 

Jack. Fine spot, nice house, good wine — ay, and — {Looking at 
portrait) — pretty pictures. Well, I say — {To Hyssop) — isn't that 
an angel ? 

Hyss, I can't tell : I've not been used to such company. 

Grant, It is, indeed, beautiful. {To Crumbs.) Tell me whose 
portrait is it ? Did you know the lady ? 

Crumbs. She was a — a favourite of the late 'squire's. She's 
long since dead. 

Jack. A favourite and dead ! Ha ! I suppose the 'squire was 
fond of her, and so broke her heart. 

Crumbs. How dare you 1 

Jack. {Aside to him : Phoo ! phoo ! " John Harris 1 fifty 
pounds reward ! ") 

Crumbs. {To Geantlbt.) Come, sir, I will show you 

Grant. Do not quit your friends. With your leave, I'll go 
alone. Gentlemen, I am the humblest of your servants. {Aside : 
Devout, religious men !) [Exit, 

Hyss, A pretty spoken fellow. 

Ja^k. And a rich one. Did you see the diamonds on his 
fingers ? I warrant me his pockets are — umph I a prize ? {To 
Crumbs.) What say you ? 

Crumbs. I — I ! — 

Jack, I'd forgot. You only rob now as a steward. You're 
one of the regulars. 

Crumbs. Eob ! harkye ! — 

Jack, Come, come, John Harris ; no big words. I've some- 
thing here wouldn't look so well framed as that red-lipped young 
lady. 

Cmmhs. Well, well, we're friends ; but be cautious, I implore 
yoa. Come, you shall have more wine, wine 1 
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Jade, Wine! Ay, we will have more. And then for our 
plans, old boy ; then for our plans. Why, how lucky it was that 
we met one another ! You see, there were a few pressing inquiries 
about us in London, so we thought we'd take the benefit of 
country air, until the anxiety of our friends cooled a little. But 
then to think of the luck of our meeting ! Ar'n't you delighted ? 
{Embracing him,) 

Crumbs. Yes, yes. But go in. You shall have wine. I'll go 
see to it. 

Jack. Wine ! wine ! Ha ! ha ! We drink courage with wine. 
Success to the grapes, — (Sings.) 

** But a blight to all hempseed, brave boys, brave boys, 
A blight to all hempseed, brave boys ! ** 

[Cbumbs forces Jack and Htssop into room in scene. 

Crunks, The devil has forsaken me ! To be tracked out after 
so many years ! This visitor, too ! No, my course is clear. But 
how to dispose of that ruffian ? Ha ! he has been prating of 
some woman ; — by the description 'tis Heywood's wife. — I'll put 
him in possession of the farm, and thus rid me of him, whilst — 
let me see — 

Bull/, (Asleep.) What shall we say for this wine, fifty years in 
bottle ? Thank'e, sir ; it's going, — going, — (Lets bottle fall.) 

Crumbs, Scoundrel ! Listening ? 

Bull/. Dreaming — only dreaming. I just knocked down the 
sweetest ten dozen 

Crumbs, Up, or I'll strangle you I Is't thus you mind your 
business ? 

Bull/. Business ! — that's enough. Cry business ! — and, if I don't 
move, you may send for the undertaker. 

Crumbs. Hence ! 

Bull/, I'm going. Business is business. Capital wine. (Sings.) 

** And a blight to all hempseed " — 
Crumbs, Hence ! hence ! (Farces him off.) 



Scene Y.—The Interior 0/ Heywood's Farm-House, 

Martin, Eachel, and their Children, seated at table, with Tobt, 
Beanstalk, and his Dahe. 

Beanstalk. Come, Martin ; here be better times ! So ; we 
fihall be jovial yet, man. 

Rachel. Ay, that we shall ; and so I tell him, farmer ; but he 
will not heed me. 
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Martin, WeVe had nought but ill-luck sinco the old man 
died. 

Beans, 'Twas awfully sudden, to be sure. 

Martin. Here he was, one minute as strong and as lightsome 
as ever ; when death fell upon him like a bolt, and he lay upon 
that bed, panting like a run-down hare. 

Toby. Odd's, Martin ! look into your ale — you'll see something 
better than dying men. Our grandfather's in heaven. Here's 
to the memory of him I Let him rest. 

Martin. I tell you I can't but think of him. Abroad or at 
home I see him. Sometimes, when I'm falling into sleep, his eyes 
seem to stare close at my face, and I start and gasp again ; and 
then I see him looking and pointing at that chair. You know, 
£a,rmer, he'd sit in it for hours, with one of the youngsters on his 
knee. — Still I see him with his hand stretched forth, and his 
throat working, as though the words were there but couldn't out ; 
— ^and so he died. Depend on't, there was something on the old 
man's mind. 

Toby. Brother, shall I go to the church-yard and bring you a 
skull and cross-bones 1 — for, in your present humour, they're 
your fittest company. 

Martin, I'm a fool to think so. Come, farmer, your hand ; 
Toby, yours ; Rachel, lass, we'll be merry yet. Here's to better 
times ! 

Toby. I warrant me, there's more comfort in that than in 
ghosts' eyes at midnight. Why, it's up in your cheek already, 
man. Take another. 

Martin. With all my heart. And again I'll drink, " here's 
better times I " 

Enter Polly Briogs. 

Polly. Oh, farmer Heywood ! Here comes the steward and 
that nasty appraiser, and the beadle j and all the folks say they're 
coming here to seize. 

Martin. Eachel, stand aside ! — that gun ! 

Rachel. Oh, Martin ! husband ! for the love of heaven ! 

Toby, What would you, Martin 1 

Martin. Shoot the first man that crosses yonder threshold; 
Let me go ! 

Beans, Come, come, Martin, be not rash ; thee'st no reason to 
be so. 

Martin. No reason ! You have a wife and children, yet say 
I have no reason I Are not here five — five bitter reasons ? The 
gun! 

Tciy, Martin, Martin, are you mad 7 
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Martin. {Falling despairingly into the chair,) I am mad. God 
help me ! — I am mad ! 

Enter Crumbs. 

Crumbs, This is a disagreeable business. 

Toby. I should know that by your looking so pleased. 

Crumbs. T want my due. 

Toby. You'll have it some day. I wish the law allowed me to 
give it you now. 

Beans, Come, come, master Crumbs ; have compassion. 

Toby. Com])assion ! — Tell him to have three heads. 

Rachel. Do not anger him. (To Crumbs:) Good sir, give us 
time, — but a short time : have mercy. — ^Kneel, children, kneeL 

Martin, Stand ! if you're of my blood. They are the children 
of an honest man, and must not kneel before a villain. 

Crumbs. Mighty well. You owe a twelvemonth's rent, and, 
instead of money, you give blustering words. Rent-day passes 
lightly with you. 

Martin. Lightly ! Farmer, as I am a man, I have lived a 
whole year in torment Day has been all misery to me, and bed 
no bed. Still, as rent day would come, I have lain awake whole 
nights, and every night was more dreadful than the past. Then 
I've tried to think no more, but dug my head into my pillow and 
fixed my fingers tightly in my hair, and tried to stun myself to 
sleep ; — ^but all would not do. There appeared a something 
hanging over me — about me ; — ^licavy and stifling it seemed — 
and my blood would run hot and cold — ^and so I've lain and 
watched, and prayed the daylight in. The next night worse, for 
it brought the time still nearer. And when at last the rent-day 
came, and I without one groat, I've crossed yon door, not with 
an English farmer's tread, but with a thief s pace crawling to the 
gallows ! This is to pass rent-day lightly ! 

Crumbs. Why not give up the farm? "Why not leave the 
house ? 

Martin. Why not ? My father's father grew grey under this 
roof ; and sooner should these beams fall and knock my brains 
out than I would quit them. Here I was bom, and here I will 
die. If you would t^ke me through yon door, master Crumbs, 
I tell you it must be heels foremost. Leave the house ! I almost 
love it like a living thing. 

Crumbs. All very fine. For my part, I can't see why one house 
shouldn't be as good as another. 

Martin. Likely you cannot. But I have crawled a little child 
upon this floor — the very door-step is worn with my feet. I have 
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seen my mother, fathers, die here ! — I — ^I tell you here I first aaw 
the light, and here I'll close my eyes. 

RacJiel. Dear Martin, be calm. 

Crumbs. You'll not oppose the law ? 

Martin. I know not that. I tell you, don't provoke me. 
Here I sit — in my grandfather's chair : in the chair of that old 
man, who, for forty years, paid rent and tithe to the last guinea. 
Here I sit ! and I warn you put not a hand upon a stick or 
thread ! 

Crumhs, Come in, friends. 

Enter Bullfrog and Burly, followed by Neighbours. 

Martin. I warn you back. 

Burly. What say you to our warrant, master Heywood ? 

Martin. I tell you not to tempt me. I cannot trust myself, 
for I am desperate ! Leave the farm ! 

Crumbs. {To Bullf. and Burly.) You know your duties. [Exit. . 

Bull/. Business is business. {Taking inventory.) One bed- 
stead — 

Martin. Let rae come at them ! 

Toby. Nay, nay, brother ! 

Rachel. Husband ! 

Children. Father ! 

Martin. Eachel ! — ^my poor babes ! — ^take all, take all ! — {Sinks 
into a chair.) 

Buttf. One bedstead — one table 

Beans, and Neighbours. Shame ! shame ! 

Toby. Blood-suckers ! 

Bullf. One toasting-fork — one bird-cage — one baby's rattle— 

Martin, God help us ! God help us ! 



ACT IL 

Scene L — The interior ofHETvroovi'B Farm. Day breaking. 
Polly Briogs discovered^ seated, 

Polly. Dear me ! how heavily the time goes, — and the farm^ 
— I declare it doesn't look as it used to do. I'm so tired — ^yet 
I must keep my eyes open for company's sake. 

Enter Rachel. 
Rachel, They sleep soundly. Poor children ! Heaven only 
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knows where they will rest another night. I stood and watched 
them ; and they looked so innocent— so happy — they smiled, 
and my heart died within me. 

Polly, Don't take on so. Martin will return with good news, 
never fear. 

Rcbchel. I*m so wretched, I have lost even hope. My pretty 
babes ! had we been always beggars, then you could have borne 
cold, nipping winds, rough words, uncertain food ; — but now, 
they'll pine, and so they'll die. Even our children will be taken 
from us. 

Polly. Well, I never thought you could talk after this 
fashion. 

Rachel, Nor I. But then I had not seen my infants lying 
on a bed no longer theirs. Is it not almost daybreak 1 Had 
Martin been successful, he would surely have been back. 

Polly, Now, why will you think the worst ? I shouldn't wonder 
if he returned with a big bag of money. I'll go to the end of 
the lane, and see if either he or Toby be coming. 

Rachel, No, do not leave me — the stranger up-stairs. — Yet go, 
but do not stay. (Exit Polly.) Sure the morning will never 
come. Oh, yes ! 'twill come too soon. Then another, and another, 
and we are houseless beggars. I walk about the place like a 
restless ghost. To know the worst were better than to re- 
main thus. (Sits.) I am worn and tired — even too tired to 
sleep. (PcUigtied, she falls asleep,) 

Enter Silvbr Jack. 

Jack. All quiet. Harris must have put some devil into that 
wine, or I had never slept so. Here am I in possession, — a 
watch-dog over spoons and platters, whilst Hyssop, I waiTant . 
me, is rarely plucking that new-comer. Jack, Jack, so it has 
ever run ; a pair of bright eyes has been a will-o'-the-wisp to 
you, leading you through quagmires all your life. Ha ! she's 
here and sleeping. How tired, pale, yet pretty she seems ! 
She looks good, and — pshaw ! we all look good asleep. How 
still the place is ; no one here but ourselves ; yes, the children. 
I just passed through their room, and saw them looking as 
fresh and as rosy — I felt as I hadn't felt for many a day. — 
'Twas a fool's moment, and is gone. {Approaching her ; she toaJkes,) 

Rachel. Martin ! Martin ! You here ? 

Jack, I couldn't well sleep, so I thought I'd come down and 
keep you company. This is a much pleasanter room. 

Rachel, It is at your service. I can go to my children's,— 
(Goinff.) 
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Jofik. They're all fast asleep. Bless their little hearts ! I 
stood and looked at them just now till I quite loved them. 
They are very handsome. 

Raxhel. And most unfortunate. 

Jack, Wiiy, this is an awkward business. But you may yet 
find friends. 

Rachel. Friendship ! 

JacJt. We sometimes find it where we had least thoughts of 
it. Your children are very like you. 

Rachel. It has been remarked. I — (Going) 

Jack, Yes, full purses ought to go with full hearts. 

Rachel. *Twould save nmch misery. I would your employer — 

Ja^ik. 'hlLy employer ! Why, to be sure, old Crumbs was 
once my master : but times are changed ; we are now bosom 
friends. I am here only to oblige him. 

Rachd, Your task can hardly be a pleasant one. 

Jack. Nay, 'tis very pleasant. Look you, I have been rolling 
this many years about the world, and this (displaying a purse) 
has still been gathering. Those pretty babes of your's. — I'm 
mightily taken with them. Where is your husband ? 

Rachel. Gone, as a last hope, to try to borrow. He should 
have been back by this. 

Jack. I never found this purse so troublesome before. Will 
you lighten it for me ? Come, no ceremony. You want money, 
I don't. 

Rachel. Oh, this is kind, most kind. Yet, from a stranger — 

Ja>ck. Psliaw ! ill-fortune now and then makes sudden ac- 
quaintances. 

Rctchel. Indeed, sir, I— I cannot. 

Jack. Yet the poor babes must sleep somewhere to-morrow. 
Come ! 

Rachel. My husband will speedily be here ; he, perhaps — 

Jack, J^slj, when I'm in the humour, I wouldn't be balked. 
Now, or never — bang it, take the purse. — (Forces the purse into 
her hand.) 

Rachel, My husband will return it with a thousand thanks. — 
My children are saved ! Oh, you have made us most happy I 

Jack. That's enough for me. As for returning the money, 
that may rest with yourself. 'Twould have been hard for you 
to see your husband in a gaol ; yourself and little ones without 
a home. 

Rachel, Only to hear you name it, makes me tremble. 

Jack. But there's no such hard fortune for you. No : you 
may stay in your farm, have your children about you, whilst all 
fears of beggary and the workhouse — why, you seem ill. 
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RacheL The sudden joy — 'tis nothing, and will pass. 

Jack. Come, sit down — {She sits.) — ^There, you are looking 
better whilst I speak. {Hanging over the chair) As for the 
money, if you like to have it as a gift, 'tis a bargain between us. 
So, to make it binding, just one kiss. — {Throwing his arms about 
her.) Why do you look so at me ? 

Rachel. I was deceived ! I thought I saw a friend. I was 
deceived. 

Jach Tush ! I am your friend. Come, one kiss ! 

Rachel. There (dropping the purse at his feet) is your money. 
{Going.) 

Jack. Will you be blind to your own good ? I tell you the 
money shall be yours — all yours. I care not for one penny 
of it. 

Rachel. Be silent, and let me go. 

Jack. Think of your children — ^your husband — 

Rachel. I do, and scorn you ! 

Jack. Are you mad ? Listen to my offer. 

Rachel Had you made it when the world went well with us, 
— when this roof sheltered a happy family — when every day 
brought its plenty, its content — when we had no fear of poverty 
or persecution — even then, the thought of that you purpose 
should have brought the blushes to your face, and made you 
dumb with shame ; — ^butnow, — with want at our hearth — a hus- 
band mad with sorrow — children unprotected — now to oflfer, 
— oh, you have a heart of stone, or you could ne'er have 
thought it ! 

Jack. Hear reason, and take the purse. I tell you I do not 
mean — 

Rachel. You mean the worst. He who would destroy a 
happy fire-side, is vile and shameless ; but he who insults its 
wretchedness, is base indeed. 

Jack. Base ! Look you — ^zounds ! to be whipped by a woman's 
tongue ! Come, don't let us part so. This is all very well, but, 
but — hang it ! can't we understand one another I 

Rachel. Oh, Martin ! Martin I 

Jack. He may sleep in a prison to-morrow. 

Rachel. Let me pass. I must, will, go to my children. 

Jack. And they may want a breakfast. 

Rachel. Villain ! though you insult the wife, have pity on the 
mother. (He seizes her.) Let me go ! 

Jack. Not now — I have gone too far. 

Rachel. Oh ! you will not ! Mercy ! Martin ! He comes not. 

Jack. You may rave I You've roused me, and I'll not be 
trifled with. 
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Rachel, Help ! help ! My husband ! — ^he is here ! 

[Jack, surprised, falls bacJe, — she rushes to the dooTf and seises a 
woodcutter's hUlj lying on some wood nea/r the wdU.'\ 

Jack, Tricked ! 

Rachel, You see, a sound will make a coward of the wicked ! 
Do not come near me ; pray, do not. This, though you die, shall 
protect me. 

Jack, Well, well, I own I've been wrong — I ask pardon.— 
Come back. Put your trust — 

Rachel. In this ? I say again, stir not ! Stay beneath this 
roof ! Stay in the poor man's house you would have outraged ! 
Stay, — ^blush, — and beg to be forgiven, [Exit at door. 

Jack. Gone ! — what devil is it that cows me ? Ha ! She 
flies down the lane. That copse ! — ^yes, though I run to the 
gallows, I would follow her. [Exit, 

Bulf, (Putting his head from between bed-curtains.) Run 
to the gallows ! — you needn't hurry yourself ; the gallows will 
wait for you. Well, this I call an adventure ! Now, if this 
cause comes to trial, I'm witness ready for either side. As I'm 
a sworn appraiser it's almost daylight — why, I must have been 
asleep these seven or eight hours, and nobody knew it. This 
all comes of the steward's wine. Eh ? I hear a footstep, I must 
sleep and listen. (Disappears.) 

Enter Polly. 

Polly. Why, Eaehel ! Oh ! gone upstairs, I suppose, to cry 
over the poor little things ! Well, I've no good news for her. — > 
I went all down the lane, and came back over the fields, and saw 
no signs of Martin or Toby either. If these are the troubles 
that are to come upon the married, I'm sure a poor girl is better 
single. There's nothing but vexation in this world ! — and, dear 
me, I'm so sleepy ! — I haven't had a single wink all night, and 
it's a shame, too ; for there stood the bed so inviting, as though 
it said, do come and lie down ! There'll be no harm in sitting 
upon it. (Sits on the bed.) How I should like to lie down. 

Bulf. Well, there's plenty of room fbr two I 

Polly. Thieves ! Murder ! 

Enter Toby cvt door. 
Toby, Polly !— Bullfrog ! 
Polly, Oh ! the wretch ! 
Toby. What's this ?— speak ! 

BzUf, How can I, with your fingers at my windpipe f 
Toby, Answer me ! what is all this 1 
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Polly, Yes, explain, Mr. Bullfrog. 

Bulf. {Half-oMt to Polly.) Don't be a fool, and nobody will 
be the wiser. 

Polly. The wiser, sir ? — the wiser 1 

Toby. Speak, I say ! 

Bulf. {Aside : Now I'll talk nettles to him.) Well, Mr. Hey- 
wood ; the fact is, 1 — I am but a man. 

Tobi/. Why, no ; I never took you for an angel. 

Bulf. Perhaps not, Mr. Heywood ; but the fair sex — the fair 
sex can discover modest merit. 

Polly. Now, as I am alive, I was here alone, — ^and never know- 
ing that that wretch — 

Bulf. Fie ! wretch ? What, now / call me a wretch ? 

Polly, That monster !— 

Bulf. Come, no scandaL If you will tell the truth, I can't 
help it ; but no scandal. 

Polly. That— that— 

Bulf. There, don't press her : you see her feelings — 

Toby. Master Bullfrog, you've had a marvellous escape. 

Bulf. How 1 

To^. In not lighting on as great a fool as yourself ; else, my 
life on't, your head had been broken. 

Bulf. A. fool ! And have you the audacity to call me a fool ? 

Toby. And not all fool : for the rogue is so equally mixed, 
there's no saying where either fool or rogue begius or ends. 

Bulf. Fool ! rogue I the law will tell you this is slander. 

Toby. I know it : I'm speaking the truth. 

Bulf And the law shall mend my character. 

Toby. The character that needs law to mend it, is hardly worth 
the tinkering. In one word, how came you here ? 

Polly. That's right. Make him tell you. 

Bulf Tell ! well, you're a courageous woman ! What then, 
you've no suspicion 1 — there's no making you unhappy ? 

Toby. No. 

Bulf. Mrs. Heywood will be a fortunate woman. 

Toby. What put you into that bed 1 

Polly. Yes, what put you into that bed ? 

Bulf. If you must know, — this. {Producing bottle from his 
pocket.) This put me into bed ; it's done as much for many a 
man. 

Toby. What do you mean ? 

Bulf. Mean ? — ^Didn't I attend here as sworn appraiser, and 
didn't I make the inventory 1 Yes, here it is ; " One cradle, 
one toasting fork," — all right ; move a stick, and I'll indict 
you ! Well^ there was a great noise in the family ; one running 
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one way* — one another, — children crying — women fainting, a 
smell of burnt feathers — and your brother swearing, enough to 
shock any christian who knows what virtue is, and pays his 
way. I had brought a little wine from the squire's, and, all of a 
sudden, I found myself quite alone here, so I set down upon the 
bed, and I drank and drank ; then I got on the bed, then between 
the blankets ; pulled-to the curtains, looked at my inventory — 
(some of the things will sell well) — said my prayers,— droned 
a hymn, and went to sleep. Then, — no, I pass over the rest i 
when you came in, — you — but I musn't go any further, 

T<^y. Yes, you must. 

Btdf, I tell you, I can't. 

Toby. I teU you, you must — ^you must go over that door-step 
If you remain here two minutes longer, 'twill not be on your 
legs, I promise you. 

Bulf. I give you warning ! Eemember, I'm a sworn ap- 
praiser. 

Toby, You're the better able to judge for what you ought to 
be knocked down. — Come, pack I 

Bid/. I'm going, but only threaten me, and I'll call down the 
man from upstairs — him who's in possession. — (Aside: They 
mus'n't know he's gone, or they'll block up the premises.) 

Toby. I've given you fair words. 

Buy^, Keep to 'em ; you can't do better. Ha ! drop your arm, 
or I'll call the man. If you put me in bodily fear, it's no fault 
of mine ! — Now, Mr. Toby 1 — here ! my good man. My good 
man. 

Toby, Will you go ] 

Bulf. I will, (aside : to give Crumbs notice.) Ha ! I'll call ! 
— I tell you, I'll call. As for that young woman, if you demand 
any satisfaction ? — oh / you don't 1 well, it's very prudent of you. 
— ^Don't stir a step, or down he comes. — ^And now — now (adde : 
to put another man in.) My good man, see that they don't move 
a stick. [Exii. 

Polly. If you'll believe me, my dear Toby, I never dreamt 
that that wretch — that villain — that — 

Toby. I'm sure you must be intimate with him by the correct- 
ness of your description. Let the fool go. Where's Rachel ? 

Polly. With the children. Have you seen nothing of Martin 1 

Toby. No. For once I fear the worst. But my mind's made 
up. I'll go to London. 

Polly. Mercy save us ! To London ? 

Toby. To London ; though I walk every inch of the way, and 
live upon blackberries. I'll see the young squire himself. 

PoUy. But why go, — why not write 1 
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Toby, No. A letter's but a scribbled bit of paper, to be tossed 
aside, and there an end. No ! He shall look in my face, and 
hear me talk. And if I don't bring the blood into his cheek, 
why, there's not a blush to be had out of all London. 

PoUy. Don't be rash. Do but consider who the squire is, and 
who you are. 

Toby. That's what I intend to let him know. I shall tell him, 
if landlords are too prood or too idle to look after the comforts 
of their tenants, and to live upon their own lands, why 'tis a 
great pity that Providence should have entrusted them with any. 
What ! havn't we paid truly for sixty years 1 and now, that a 
rascal should screw and grind and crush us — No ! 'tis a good 
thought, for it's come so late. — I'll go to London. 

Polly. Martin may yet bring good news. 

Toby. He may ; but I'll provide against the worst. You go 
to Rachel. I'll be hence soon. My luggage won't stop my speed 
upon the road. Yes, and now I have it, I'll once more to the 
mansion : and if old Crumbs be as deaf as ever, I'll see if the 
'squire himself be not less hard of hearing than his servant. 

[Exeunt severally. 

ScJENB II. — A Copse, 

Enter Rachel hurriedly. 

Rachel. I hear his step. Yes, there again ! 'Tis he. Could 
I but gain the main road ! I cannot stir. I am almost dead 
with grief and fear. {She hides) 

Enter Silver Jack, in pursuit. 
Jack, This was the place. I'm sure 'twas here ! 

Enter Hyssop, hastily. 

Hyss. Jack, is't you ? 

Jack. Ay ; did you pass a woman in fast flight ? 

Hyss. A woman ! — will you never be serious ? — Come with 
me. 

Jack. Stop till I have found my runaway. 

Hyss. And lost a golden prize. I was coming for you. 

Jack. A prize ! What do you mean 1 

Hyss. That visitor at the mansion. Why, he has heaps of 
guineas, rings, and a brilliant snujOT-box that alone would make us. 

Jack. Well 1 

Hysa. Well 1 — If you're the Silver Jack of yesterday they 
must be ours. 
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Jack, How 1 

Hyss, Easily. He is now in bed. I hare left open all the 
doors. — (Bachel shows htrsdf through the trees, listening,y^We 
can get into his chamber, and then^- 

Jack. But if he wake and resist. 

Hyss. A knife ! 

t/aci. The booty is large f 

Hyss. I tell you, enough to set ns np. 

Jack, Where the devil can that woman have flown? 

ffyss, A woman ! — It's a pity women aren't thief-catchers, for 
they'd only have to show you the darbies, and you'd run your 
hands into 'em. Will you join me, or shall I do the work alone. 

Jack. I'm for you. But you're too much of a philosopher : 
you should consider one's little frailties. Man was bom to love, 
and that's my weakness. If he stir, here are two buUets for his 
brains. The doors are open, you say ? 

ffi/8s. Every one. (Rachel glides off before them,) And now, 
for the shiners. [Exeunt. 

Enter Martin. 

Martin, Poor Bachel ! I hadn't the heart to go to the farm. 
For her — for my children's sake, I'll once more try to move the 
steward. It almost chokes me to think of it ; but it must be 
tried. Every one refuses me : 'tis my last hope. If that fail 
too, 'tis needless to whimper about it, — good bye, fimn ! I have 
promised to give my answer to-day, and it may be, to-night we 
sleep upon the sea. Now, for master Crumbs : to beg and pray, 
and — ^be refused. He is an early riser, and I may now see him 
without fear of interruption. If he denies me, why then for a 
foreign home, for I have lost my own. [Exit. 

Scene III. — An old OaUery in Chraniley Hall. Door in scene 
leading iwto apartment. 

Enter Htssop cmd Jack. Bachel follows, and retires at hack* 

Hyss, You see all the doors were open ? 

Jack. Yes ; it's what I call housebreaking made easy. No one 
stirring either. Where's Crumbs % 

Hyss. Vanished in a blue flame, for what I know. I hope he 
means no mischief but I've scarcely seen him since he went with 
you to the farm. Should he blow on us now ! 

Jack, He dares not, it would cost him his neck. 

Hyss, Yet we'll not trust him. We'll do this piece of work 
on our own behalf Then — ^for I've left nothing unprovided — 
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there are a couple of horses, ready saddled, in the stable ; we'll 
spare not the spur : and once of^ let the steward settle the 
account as best he may. 

Ja/ch Where does the spark sleep ? 

Hyss, In yonder chamber. I have secured the key. The bird 
is nicely caged. Come ! 

[(?oes to tA« daw : opens it, leaving the hey in. Jack puUt Htssof hadt. 

Jack, Stay, Frank. IVe been thinking of it — ^there must be 
no blood in this. 

Hyss That's at the option of the gentleman. IVe no objection, 
if it can be made comfortable to him. 

Jack. 'Twould make a stir that might be fatal to us. You 
must promise me. 

Hyss. As far as I can keep my temper I do. Now, then ; for 
there's no time to lose. (At this mameut Eachel, who has secured 
the key, glides into the room. She is seen by Hyssop, who staggers 
back.) Ha ! trapped ! 

Jack. What do you mean 1 

Hyss. A woman entered that room ! 

Jack, You dream ! [Rushes to door^ and looks through keyhole. 

Hyss, There ! I hear her footstep. 

Jack, Why, no 1 yes — ^it is the farmer's wife ! 

Hyss. And there ! (Bachel is heard to bdU the door) She 
bolts the door. We're rarely gulled ! Now, there's but one 
plan. We'll force the way. 

Jack, Hold ! her husl^md ! 

Enter MAxnis, 

Martin, All the doors open, yet not a soul about. (Sees them.) 
Is the steward 1 — (Aside : Surely 'tis he who was put into the 
farm?) * 

Jack, (Aside to Htssop : Peace !— I have it.) You wanted the 
steward 1 

Martin. Yes. Did he not put you into my house? 

Jack. Aye, but I've finished my errand there : 'twas not the 
pleasantest. 

Martin. 1 come to beg for time. Had I any one to intercede 
forme— 

Jack. You may be quite easy. You have a friend, depend on't. 

Martin. I know not where. 

Jack. There ! In that room is a young London spark, the 
'squire's acquaintance — the door bolted, and with him — ^yes, 
you'll keep the farm : — 'twas he who sent me to your house. 

Martin. He I Tor what I 
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Jack. You've a pretty wife, he has plenty of money. — ^I delivered 
my message, and there yonr wife is. 

Martin, My wife ! villain ! Unsay the lie— npon your knees 
unsay it— or, were you the father of all fisdsehood, I would not 
quit you. 

Jack. Leave your hold ! I say, your wife. 

Martin. My Eachel ! Why, how you look at me ! 

Jack. Knock at the door, perhaps shell answer. 

Martin. I am a wretched, ruined man ; but do not play with 
me. Grief has worn me, but revenge will make me strong. If 
this be a lie ! — 

Jack. Knock at the door. 

Martin. There seems blood before my eyes, and I am of a 
sudden weak and old. 

Jack. Knock at the door. 

Martin. Til tear his life out ! 

Hy88. Why, that's manful. Here's that will help you. 

[Coching a pistol and ptUtittg U into Mabtin'b hmd. 

Martin. Come out, I say ! 

Enter Grantlet, armed toith a brace of pistols. Bachel 
following him. 

Orant. (Speaking as he enters*) Yillains ! I am armed ! 

Martin. Die ! 

Eachel. What would you ? 

Martin. What ! you cling to him, — ^before my eyes ! — ^Eachel 
Hey wood, I forgive that man ! {Dropping the pistol. Jack and 
Hyssop steal off.) Let him but send a bullet through the heart 
you've broken, and I will thank him with my latest breath. 

Grant. This your husband, — and leagued with the robbers ! 

Rachel. No, no ; he knows not what he says. Grief has 
distracted him. 

Martin. Yes, grief. Falsehood where I hoped for truth- 
scorn where I had looked for love — shame, where I had built 
my greatest pride. 

Grant. Gk), I pardon you — I spare you. 

Martin. Pardon! Spare! I have at home four motherless 
children ; — what, do you spare me them 1 Will you leave the 
poor man one miserable comfort ? 

Rachel. Husband! 

Martin. Can your lips yet say that word ? Heaven forgive 
you !— can you yet spei^ iti Let it be for the last time ! Never 
let us look again upon each other's face. Away I My heart 

B 2 
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sinks at your touch ! I leave you, and may Qod pardon and 
protect you ! [Rushes off. 

Rachel, Martin ! Martin ! Oh ! lie is lost with misery ! 

Grant Fear not — ^for your sake I will not accuse him. 

Rachel. Accuse! 

Grant. Nay, I perceive and value your motives. You would 
not suffer your husband to become a criminaL You preserved, 
it may be, my life. I thank you and pardon him 

Rachel. And was it for this I saved you ? — ^for this have 
endured the bitterest words that wife can listen to 1 — ^for this 
have made him mad 1 Sir, T never saw you till this hour. I 
never heard of you till named by villains who would have 
destroyed you. Then I flew to give you warning — ^I saved you ; 
and you give me this reward, — suspicion of my husband. 

Grant. Your eloquence, my good woman, does not deceive me. 
The other villains shall be pursued. Tor .your husband, trust 
me, he is safe. [Exii. 

Rachel. 'Tis no matter. — ^I will go home. Home ! Did he 
not forbid me 1 Oh ! he knew not what he said ! And yet he 
found me — Oh I that he should harbour such a thought ! I will 
fly and explain all ; for now I should go mad to live one moment 
from him. [ExU. 

Enter Crumbs. 

Crumbs. All is stored — all packed — ^all the harvest of my 
thrift and enmity. Ye cursed walls, I leave ye to your owner — 
to him whom I had vainly hoped to beggar— to sink into the 
dust a wretched, undone spendthrift ! — May ye become the haunt 
of gamesters,— of hungry, smooth-faced knaves, who flatter and 
devour ! May ye be staked upon a card, and pass from him 
who stakes ye I Tor ten years have I dwelt here, nursing my 
revenge. For ten years has vengeance been to me as a food — 
a nourishment. I have lived and gloated on it. May others 
finish the ruin Tve begun ! Now I must leave, ere my visitor, 
plagues light upon him ! be stirring. That villain, Ja(^ is still 
at Heywood's farm — ^his companion yet asleep. I live within 
the gallows* foot whilst near them. I have hid my treasure 
in the laurel hedge. I've bought the captain of the vessel, and 
this night I leave the shore. I walk 'mongst pitfaQls whilst I 
tread it. 

BuLLFROO runs in. 



BuRf. Oh, Master Crumbs ! such an affair I 
Crumbs. Peace, ye roaring fool ! 
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Bullf. Fool ! Early as it is, you're the second man who has 
called me a fool this morning. I come upon business. 
Crumbs. To-night — ^to-morrow. 

BuUf. Not my maxim. Shut your door upon business, and 
business will soon forget to knock at it. Your friend, Captain 
Jack, — 

Crwwi^. Whatofhim? 

Bullf, He might be a good hand to put in possession if one 
were to distrain a nunnery ; but where a quick eye is to be kept 
on chairs and tables, he's aj3 blind as Cupid 

Crumbs. What jargon is this ] 

BuUf, I only hope there'll not be an action ; b^t if there 
should be, — 

Crumbs. Speak out, or I'll throttle you. 

BuUf. There certainly is a conspiracy to call me fool and 
choke me. Don't stare at me in that manner : it isn't business- 
like. 

Crumbs. Speak, or begone. 

Bull/. Well, then, it's a serious truth that the Heywoods 
might clear out the farm ; for nobody is there to prevent them. 

Crumbs. Is that all ? 

Bullf. All 1 what ! where I have once seized ? what's to 
become of my reputation 1 1 employ nobody but respectable, 
steady men. The fact is. Captain Jack was above his calling, 
for he made love to the farmer's wife. 

Crumbs. Well 1 

BuUf. Not well, Mr. Crumbs. When a man's on business he 
should be above such trifles. 

Crumbs. Where is he now 1 

Bullf Eun off— left the premises in the most scandalous 
manner. I shouldn't wonder if he comes here. 

Crumbs. (Aside : 1 must be gone.) 

Bullf You are not going ? I must put another man in, you 
know ? I say I must — 

Crunks. Leave me. 

JBuUf. Business ! Who shall I put in ? 

Crumbs. Any one— no one — ^the devil ! [Bushes of. 

Bullf I'll have nothing more to do with any of your acquaint- 
ance. Why, he's quite a fury. I see it : I know he dabbles ; — 
stocks must have fallen. Nothing else could put a man in such 
a passion. (Stephen is hurrying across.) Stephen ! Stephen ! 
rU ask him. 

Steph, I can't stop now. The whole place is in an uproar. 

BuUf Well, they've kept it very quiet. What's the matter ? 
8i^h. There's been robbery, and nearly — 
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BuUf. Robbery ? 

Steph, Yes, and nearly murder. 

Bullf. Murder's very bad ; but I hope there's no property lost % 

Steph, We don't know what's lost yet. But for the two chaps 
you drank with and were all such friends, the gentleman offers 
a reward for whosoever seizes them. 

BuUf, A reward ! I'll put on my cricketting pumps and run 
directly. Are they thieves, think you 1 

Steph, You've been more in their company than I have. 
There's Toby Heywood in the garden. Go, and talk to him. 
Business, you know — 

BuUf. Business ! — aright. Toby here ! I'll just run and put 
Nokes into the farm, and then after my friends. I say, what's 
happened to Master Crumbs ? 

Stq>h, Why, between you and me, the steward — ^but while I 
talk to you, I may miss what the gentleman offers. [Runs off, 

Bullf, Something wrong with the steward ! K he should go 
out, I might come in. I'll run and show my activity. [Runs off, 

ScBNB IV. — 7^ interior of Hetwood's Farm, 
MARTm discovered, seated. — His Children about him, 

Martin, And this, then, is the end ! All's gone I — I cannot 
carry with me even a hope of better days. Now, indeed, labour 
will be hard to me, for I shall work with a broken heart. Now, 
fortune cannot bless me, for she with whom I should have shared 
all good — ^but let me think no more of her. Think no more ! 
like a ghost she haunts me. But she has shamed me, — and may 
she — No, I cannot curse her with her children looking in my 
face. I will not curse her. I must say farewell to the home 
where I was bom — ^where I had hoped to die. Oh ! as I think 
of the long past days, — as I sit here staring my last at these 
walls — ^those who are now in their graves come gathering about 
me — ^faces, that seem a part of the place — ^that seem as they had 
never been away, — ^looks that take me back, and make me a 
child again. All from then till now is like a dream — ^the things 
of my boyhood alone seem real : — all else is — 

Rachel, ( Without.) Martin ! Martin ! 

Martin, No, no ; that is real — ^would it were not ! (To 
Children : Go, bolt the door.) 

Bciy, Why, it is my mother. I must not shut the door against 
my mother. 

Martin. No— I had forgot. A good child ; you must not. 

[T?ie boy opens the door 
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Rachel. {Entering.) Martin ! dear Martin ! 

Martin. Bachel, if you can look in my face, and do not sink 
"with shame, can you look on these ? 

Rachel. Shame !— you are deceived. 

Martin. I have been : so deceived, that had a voice from the 
sky called you what it tears my heart to think of, I would not 
have listened to it. But these eyes — ^these eyes !— oh ! that I 
had been blind ! 

Rachel. You never loved me if you will not hear me. 

Martin. Never loved you I It was that love that smoothed all 
trouble to me. It was that love, that, when all men, — fortune 
— seemed set against me, cheered me on, and put a strength into 
my heart, — ^that made me smile as I would think— well, let all 
go, let all else fail me, there is one whoUl never change — ^there 
is one who is as good, as constant afl the angels. Poverty came 
upon me — the blow was sudden and unkind — ^still I thought, 
though we have but a crust, well share that crust together — 
though our bed be straw, that bed shall bear us both I — ^As you 
say, I am deceived. 

Rachel. Hear me, Martin ; then judge me as you wiU. 

Martin, That man — ^that devil, whom they put here — ^would 
his blood were on my hearth ! — did he not tempt you ? 

Rachel. He did. 

Martin. With gold — filthy gold? He came into the poor 
man's house — ^bought that which I thought worlds could never 
buy — ^robbed me of my wife, these children of their mother. 

Rachel. Martin, may you be pardoned that thought ! It is 
true that man showed me gold--dared to speak — ^to seize me, — 
but I cast his money in the dust, I tore myself from his arms, — 

Martin, His arms ! Woman ! I would not kill you. 

Rachel. I fled and hid myself — listened to a plan of murder 
and ran to the mansion. 

Martin. I found you there, coming from his chamber. 

Rachel. I knew not the man. *Twas to save his life. Upon 
my soul I speak the truth. 

Martin. A lie— a foul lie 1 

Rachel. The truth, or may I die at your feet. Oh, Martin ! 
can you think thus of me, — ^after the years — the happy years ? 
Or am I become tiresome to you, and so with this excuse 
you'd — 

Martin. Excuse ! Are these tears an excuse, — these trembling 
limbs, these scalded eyes, this broken heart? 

ISinks into ehair» 
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£faer Sailor. 

Sailor. (SpeaUnp at door) Now, master, if you're for starting, 
we shall sail in an hour. Here's a whole erew of neighbours, too, 
coming to take leave of you. {Disappears from doer) 

Bachd, Martin! 
- Martin, I have accepted the place abroad, to tend to an 
estate, and — and— overlook the daves. I leave the ferm — ^the 
country, this day. 

Rachel The children 1— 

Martin, They go with me. 

Rachel. And I, Martin— 1 1 

Martin. Gro where you will, — ^may you be happy. 

Rachel. My children I Use me as you please — ^but my babes ! 
—Oh, Martin ! what madness is upon you 1 Hear me ! You 
shall hear me. If it must be so, think not of me as your wife ; 
but have mercy on the mother of your children ! 

Martin. I love them, Bachel. 

Rachel. Dearly, very dearly ; but not like a mother. 

Martin. Bid them farewell, for they must go. 

Rachel. But not without me ! Children, pray to your father — 
pray to him I must not call my husband ! 

Martin. Bachel, this is wild and useless. Be calm and give 
them up. 

Rachel. I tell you I shall go mad— raving mad — to lose my 
children ! Take me with them. I do not ask you to speak to 
me, to look at me ; — ^let me work with the slaves you speak of ; 
— ^let me die, so as I die not from my children I 

[Faints, and falls over the hnee tf 1iAVSis—-ihe Children 
swrrownding her. 

Enter BEAifrsTALK, Polly, Dahe, KsioHBOtnug, and Sailor. 

Beanst. Why, Martin, and bee'st thee really going ? Why, 

what's the matter with thee wife 1 
Polly. Bless me, Eachel ! {They hear her to the hcuk) 
Martin. Farmer, farewell ; neighbours, heaven bless you I— 

Let the landlord take all the rest, — ^this chair, — my grandfather's 

chair, — ^I'll bear with me. 



Enter Bullfrog a/nd two Bitstics at door. 

BuHlf. Not a splinter of it, as I'm a sworn appraiser. 
Martin. I do not wish to hurt you, man ; but do not strive to 
prevent me. 
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Bullf, Must'nt move a stick, Mr. Heywood. Basiness is 
business. 

Martin, I tell you this chair shall with me. Let him who 
dare, lay a finger on it. 

BvXlf, Business is business. I seize in the king's name. 

Martin, Then you must fight for it. (Striies Bxtllfrog, who 
seizes the chair toith the BxiBtica, The Neighbours <Msist Martin, 
exclaiming, " Down with them ! " In the struggle, the hack of the 
chair is pulled off, when out fall loose gold, small money-bags^ and 
a paper.) 

All. Gold! Money I 

Bullf I seize in the king's name ! * 

Beanst. {Throwing him aside.) What be this 1 (Taking up 
paper.) Your grandfather's name. 

Martin. (Takes paper, glances at it, endeavouring to read it, and 
. then returns it to Beanstalk.) Bead ! read ! 

Beanst. (Beads.) '^Should any sudden accident light upon me, 
so that I he not able to tell my lasSt wishes, let this certify, that the 
three hundred guineas, hidden tnth this paper, in my walnut chair, 
he the rightful property of Martin and Tohias Heywood, my 
grandsons. Signed, Thomas Heywood.^* This is rare Martin ! I 
give thee joy 1 (Neighbours shout.) 

Martin. I shall keep the farm ! — ha ! — ^ha ! — ^I shall keep the 
&rm ! 

Enter Grantlet at door. 

Chant, Where is Master Heywood ] 

Martin. Come not here, man — come not here ! 

Grant. Be calm. I have injured you — in thought, I mean. 
All your neighbours praise you for an honest, upright man. I 
thought you the companion of scoundrels. But for your wife 
whose devotedness I had wronged, I had fallen their victim. 
She came to save me— 

Tcby. ( Without) Come along, rascal. Stand out of the way ! 

Enter Tobt, dragging in Crumbs. Servant following, carrying 
ahox. 

Crumbs. Villain ! why am I thus used % 

Toby. (To Grantlby.) Here is the rascal, sir. You know we 
found that box among the laurel trees. Luckily, you took my 
advice, and let it rest. We watched, and as I expected, the 
thief came creeping down to carry away the spoil. We pounced 
upon him, — ^here he is, and here's his plunder. 

Oramt, What answer make you to this ? 
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Crunks, None to yoa. I shall make a clear answer to 
Mr. Eobert Grantley. 

Grant, Then speak. Eobert Grantley is before you. What ! 
you shrink 1 — I had heard of your oppression. I wrote for 
further sums of money, and then, under a feigned character, 
came to witness the means you^d take to answer the demand. 
Fie upon you ! My father left you to husband my estate ; it 
was your duty to check my extravagance, not feed it. And 
now you add to your iniquity by wholesale theft. What say 
you to this ? 

Crumbs, Robert Grantley, — since you are he, — Glisten. At the 
mansion you saw a certain picture. You remember you asked 
me whose it was 1 I'll tell you. It was the likeness of a young 
and once virtuous wife. A devil, a golden devil, dazzled her 
vain heart, and she left her husband and disgraced him. That 
husband plunged in vice to fly from thought. He gamed, 
robbed, and was devoted to the thief's reward — ^the gallows. 
He escaped, and fled abroad. Years passed away. In a foreign 
land he met his wife's destroyer, who, knowing not the man he 
had wronged, fostered him — ^took him to his heart — ^made him 
his man of trust, and brought him to England. He died, and 
left him to manage his estate for his wild and absent son. 
Eobert Grantley, that man was your father ; the picture is the 
picture of his victim ; I — ^I was her wronged and broken- 
hearted husband ! 

Grant, Can it be T 

Crumbs, My purpose was to beggar you — ^to revenge me on 
the fether, in his dearest part, his darling son ! 

Grant, Your injuries were great ; yet how could your malice 
survive the author of your wrongs 1 

Crumbs, That picture? I have stood and looked at it, — ^in 
the still night I have gazed on it, until I have thought the devil 
himself looked from its eyes, and smiled upon my purpose. That 
picture, and the recollection that those cursed walls received my 
wife when she fled from her home, and left me to seek com- 
panions with the vile and infamous — Oh ! I am an old man !— 
but there are injuries so cut within the heart, so burnt within 
the brain, that with the heart and brain must live and die 
together. Enough. Now, for my gaol. 

Crrant, Ko ; I pardon you ; nay, more ; will provide for you. 

Crumbs, Never. I scorn and spit at you. — Am I free 1 

[Stephen and others hrmg m Silveb Jack and Hyssop, botmd, 

Stephen, Here are the thieves ! {To Grantley.) I was told 
you were here, sir, and so here I've brought them. Bob, the 
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carter here, saw them on the road, and, knowing our cattle, 
gave the cry; they were soon unhorsed, and here they are, 
ready trussed for the gibbet. We found these few matters on 
them. {Shomng dice, cards, picklocks, <Sfc.) And here's something 
folded up. (GHves paper to Grantlbt.) 

Grant. What is this '{--{Reading hill) "Escaped from New- 
gate — John Harris ! " — ^Who can this mean ? 

Crumbs. The man your father robbed ! Bead, and see what 
time and he have made of him. I took ten guineas from a rich 
usurer, and was condemed for Tyburn. Your father stole the 
wife of my bosom, and lived a wealthy, charitable gentleman,-^ 
had the respect of all while on the earth, and a lying tombstone 
when under it ! May I leave now ? (Grantley cusents.) 

[Cbumbs looks fiercely rownd Mm, exchanges a look of contempt 
with Jack cmd Hyssop, cmd rushes qff. 

Jack. Perhaps we're intruding : may we leave too ? . 

Grant. Away with them, and keep them for the present. 

Steph. They deserve hanging if it's only for the lies they told 
about Master Heywood's wife. Why, they've been laughing 
over it as a good joke, — (Jack and Hyssop laugky-Ahat they 
tried to make Martin jealous, that he might save them the sin of 
blowing out your brains. Oh 1 you rascal ! — your hanging-day 
will be a rare holiday thirty miles round. 

[Stephen, <kc., take Jack cmd Hyssop off. 

Martin. Bachel ! can I be forgiven ? I dare not look at you. 

{Racbxl faUs into his arms. 

Toby. I don't wonder at that. He's a poor wizard whom 
every fool can drive mad. Suspect Eachel ! why, if we weren't 
all made so happy with our grandfather's gold, I'd turn boy 
again, and thrash you myself. Here was Bullfrog trying to 
disturb me and my wife. 

Bullf. Wife ! 

Toby. Yes. I shall never know what to do with my part of 
the money, so I must have a wife, to get her advice about it. I 
hope you've no objection 1 

Bull/. None, (Aside.) as the money's not on the other side. But 
busioess is business ; you'll want furniture ; I have the sweetest 
four-post bedstead you ever looked upon. 

Martin. (To Grantley.) I have now, sir, to ask your pardon. 
Can you excuse the passion of an oppressed — 

Grant. Nay, it is I who have to ask forgiveness of you, and 
of all my tenants ; that I have suffered them to be the victims 
of a mercenary agent. I will, henceforth, reside on my lands ; 
and, by my future care, endeavour to remedy the injuries com- 
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mitted by my servant.- To your wife, Heywood, I probably owe 
my existence. This farm has, I hear, been in your &mily for 
sixty years : may it remain so whUe the country stands ! 
To-morrow shall give you a fr^holder's right to it. 

NeighbourSfS^c. KuzzaI Huzza! 

BuUf. Well, this is capital. (Aitide.) I see I'm future steward 
to that young man. But still I have to say one thing. Friendship 
and generosity are very well ; but — (To Martin.) now, it 
doesn't concern you, — ^you're a freeholder : all of us here aren't 
so lucky : therefore, as business is business, I trust nobody here 
will forget the bknt day. . 
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NeUGwynne Miss Tatloe. 

Orange MoU Me. Kbelet. 

Mrs, Snowdrop .... . Mes. Daly. 



♦<^* This Comedy was first represented on the ^th of January » 1833. 



Whilst we may safely reject as unfounded gossip many of the 
stories associated with the name of Nell Gwynne, we cannot 
refuse belief to the various proofs of kindheartedness, liberality> 
and — ^taking into consideration her subsequent power to do harm 
— ^absolute goodness of a woman mingling — (if we may believe a 
passage in Pepys,)— from her earliest years in the most depraved 
scenes of a most dissolute age. The life of Nell Gwynne, from 
the time of her connexion with Charles the Second, to that of her 
death, proved that error had been forced upon her by circum- 
stances, rather than indulged from choice. It was under this 
impression that the present little Comedy was undertaken: 
under this conviction an attempt has been made to show some 
glimpses of the " silver lining " of a character, to whose influence 
over an unprincipled voluptuary, we owe a national asylum for 
veteran soldiers, and whose brightness shines with the most 
amiable lustre in many actions of her life, and in the last dis- 
posal of her worldly effects. 

Nell Gwynne first attended the theatre as an orange-girl. 
Whether she assumed the calling, in order to attract the notice 
of Betterton — ^who, it is said, on hearing her recite and sing, 
discouraged her hopes of theatrical eminence^r whether her 
love of the stage grew from her original trade of playhouse fruit 
girl, has not yet been clearly showD. Indeed, nothing certain can 
be gathered of her parentage or place of birth : even her name 
has, lately, been disputed. That from "the pit she mounted to 
the stage," is, however, on the poetic testimony of Eochester, 
indisputable : — 

^ * The orange basket her fair arm did suit, 
Laden with pippins and Hesperian firuit ; 
This first step raised, to the wond'ring pit she sold 
The loTely firiiit, smiling with streaks of gold. 
Fate now for her did its whole force engage, 
And from the pit she mounted to the stage ; 
There in fuU lustre did her glories shine, 
And, long eclips'd, spread forth their light divine ; 
There Hart and Rowley's soul she did ensnare, 
And made a king a rival to a player." 

She spoke a new prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher^s Knight 
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of the Burning Pestle : she afterwards played Queen Almahide 
in Dryden's Conquest qf Grenada, besides speaking the prologue 
" in a broad-brimmed hat and waste belt." The history of this 
hat is given by old Downes, the prompter, in his valuable 
Roscius Anglicanus, a chance perusal of which first suggested the 
idea of this drama. 

All the characters in the comedy, with but two exceptions, 
and allowing the story that the first lover of Nell was really an 
old lawyer, figured in the time of Charles the Second. For 
the introduction . of Orange Moll (so inimitably acted by Me, 
Keelet), the author pleads the authority of Pepys, who, in the 
following passage, proves the existence and notoriety of some 
such personage : — ^ It was observable how a gentleman of good 
habit sitting just before us, eating of some fruit in the midst of 
the play, did drop down aa dead, being choked ; but with much 
art Orange Mai did thrust her finger down his throat, and 
brought him to life again." In another place Pepys speaks of 
Sir W. Penn and himself having a long talk with " Orange Mai." 
A dramatic liberty has been taken with the lady's name, Moll 
being thought more euphonic than " Mai " or " Matilda." The 
incident of the king supping at a tavern with Nell, and finduig 
himself without money to defray the bill, is variously related in 
the Ohroniques Scandaleuses of his <' merry " and selfish days. 
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ACT I. 

ScBNB I. — ^Nell Gwynne's Lodgings. 
Enter Mrs. Snowdrop, f (Mowed hy Joe Haynbs. 

Mrs. S, Mr. Haynes, do you know what character is ? 

Haynes, I do, Mrs. Snowdrop, in all its varieties ; 'tis at the 
best an ostentatious superfluity. Character! That may be 
called our first year of discretion in which we learn to live 
without it. 

Mrs, 8, Tis just like you of the King's Play-house. 

HayThes, Nay, I'm no longer of the King's Play-house ; they've 
cast me out of the community. 

Mrs, 8. Cast out !— For what 1 

Haynes, My religion. T'other day, I sent a ship-parson with 
a bell to call manager Hart and his actors to prayers : the 
manager swore at my piety, and straight discharged me : I'm a 
martyr of the last new msike : if one day Joe Haynes be not 
in the calendar, then do they manu&cture saints as we make 
knights ; not from desert, but court fiivour. My sanctity brings 
me to my errand. This girl — ^Mistress Ellen Gwynne — 

Mrs. 8. Poor thing ! I do believe she has hardly a friend in 
the world. 

Haynes, I'm a benefactor on a grand scale — ^I mean my Lord 
Buckhurst — 

Mrs, 8, But then she has a heart for a queen. 

V 
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Hayrhes, And an ankle for Venus, no doubt. When shall we 
see her ? 

Mra. S, Pretty Nelly, she's quite a lamb. Could I but see her 
well married ; could I but discover an honest man — 

Haynea, Ay, but only think of the uncertainty. 

Mra. 8. A plain-going citizen — 

Haynea, Plain-going ! Where will you find one ? unless, 
indeed, you count among the livery the wooden men of 
St. Dunstan's? Since Charles hath come back, the city hath 
grown ashamed of its plainness, and stands begging at Whitehall 
for cast-off ruffs and feathers. Now, my Lord Buckhurst — 

Mra, 8. You see, Mr. Haynes, I'm a lone widow with nothing 
left but my reputation. 

Hayriea. Poor destitute thing ! 

Mra, 8, And though I do let lodgings, my husband, Balaam 
Snowdrop, was once very high as a Boundhead. 

Haynea, {Aaide: Thrice very high — and each time in the 
pillory.) 

Mra. 8. Nay, would you believe itj closely concerned with 
Barebones ? 

Haynea. I can easily believe it — (Aaide: since he married 
you.) But for Mistress Gwynne, something must be done to fix 
her fortunes ? 

Mra. 8. So she said last night. You see, she has run away 
from a lady whose companion she was, because she wouldn't 
listen to some lawyer man, old and ugly no doubt : dear Nelly, 
she is such a kind-hearted thing ! 

ffaynea. But last night ? 

Mra. 8. Well, last night, as I was saying, she made me — the 
Lord knows against my will — ^but then she smiled so, and bade 
me take a mouthful of strong waters, for I had been thinking of 
. my dear Balaam, and— 

HayiMa. Damn Balaam ! — No, I abhor unnecessary swearing ; 
— pass Balaam, and come to Nelly. What was't she made you 
do? 

Mra. 8. Carry a letter to the Duke's Play-house, to Mr. Manager 
Betterton. 

Haynea. To what end ? 

Mra. 8. To ask him to come and hear her read playrbooks. 
You may well look ; nothing now will serve her but to go upon 
the stage. 'Tisn't my fault : I'm sure I put the pious Mr. Mug- 
gleton under her pillow every night. 

Haynea. And Betterton ? 

Mra, 8, He's with her now : they have been doing what they 
call a scene ; but you may be sure I was present : and there 
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Nelly played the queen of--of— I ioxget what,— but she talked 
of racks, and daggers, and poisons, and cutting off people's 
heads, — oh, if she'd been bom a queen, it couldn't have come 
more natural to her ! 

Haynea, A heroine ready made for Diydan ! 

Mrs, S. And then to see how beautifully she faints — and how 
in a minute she'll drown her face with tears! I've known 
hundreds of women try as much, but none Uke Nel]|^. And then 
she sings— sings, aa if nightingale 



(NEXiL GwTNNE 18 heard to sing without,) 

*' My lodging it is on the cold ground, 

And very hard is my fare, 
But that which troubles me most, is 

The unkindness of my dear. 
Yet still I cry, Oh, turn, love. 

And I pry thee, love, turn to me ; 
For thou art the man that I long for, 

And, alack! what remedy ? ** 

Haines. Sings ! If that voice do not fill a pit— do not lead 
the gallants by the ears; — we must see her. Eh! here's 
Betterton ; stand aside — {puts Mrs. Snowdrop off.) Now, for 
the humility of a cast-off actor to a manager in full play. 

Enter Betterton. 

Mr. Betterton, your most humble servant. 

Bet, What, Joe ! again on the world ? Why, man, how dost 
live? 

Hayrhes, Live, sir 1 — ^by hand and knife : one night I pick a 
pocket, the next I cut a throat. I have a consuming desire to 
end my life at the gallows ! 

BeU May your desires be gratified ! But why, Joe, at the 
gallows ? 

Haynes, I'd fain cast discredit on the rest of the players. My 
dying speech shall be a second Cromwell to you, and turn your 
theatres to conventicles ; and as the stage first saw the light in 
the wagon of Thespis, so shaU it close its eyes in the Tyburn 
cart of Joseph Haynes. 

Bet, Nay, cheat the hangman, and spare us. But I shall be 
late at rehearsal. \Ooing. 

Haynes, Mr. Betterton. So, you are going to fire the town 
with another Helen ? 

Bet. On my life, no. 

Hayn/ss, Come, you managers are so close. Have you no 
wonder ? — No speaking doll from France ? — No new treble from 

f2 
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Italy ? — Have you shipped no unicorn — set no bird-trap tor tne 
phoenix? 

Bet 'Twixt ourselves, Davenant is about to cut down, and put 
music to Othello, to make it pass for a night or two. 

Haynes. Music to Olhello, cut down ! I see ; he takes away 
the golden wires of Apollo, and puts in their place his own 
cat-gut. 

Bet, Nay, Davenant has improved Shakspeare ; in fact, made 
some of the bard's plays his own. 

Haynes, Yes ; as the Grand Turk makes prisoners his own — by 
mutilation. But have you no new actress ? Come, there's the 
syren in this house % 

Bet, She I phoo— raw, quite raw ! 

Haynes, Hang it ! *tis said she's very beautiful. 

Bet, Humph ! 

Haynes. And sings like 

Bet, All women sing — good morning. 

Hayiies, You'll repent your judgment. 

Bet, 'Tis the cry of every one I refuse : repentance with me, 
as with yourself, Joe, is late coming ; for I have had no qualms 
as yet. Farewell, Joe ; and, hark ye, have pity on the poor 
actors, and eschew hanging. 

Haynes, But if I persist, I shall at least have at my execution, 
what hath long been a rarity at the Duke's Play-house. 

Bet, What's that ? 

Haynes, A full audience. 

Bet, A merry one, I warrant. 

Hayings, Not so : my death, like your new comedies, will raise 
the price of pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Bet, Farewell, mad Joe. 

Haynes, Farewell, reasonable Tom. {Exit Betterton.) And 
now, if it be possible, to get an interview with Mistress Nelly. 

\Exit, 

Scene 'II. — The Show-room in the house of Madame Charrett, 
MiUineTy Covent Garden : various articles of female dress 
displayed on stands. 

Discovered, King Charles sitting, looking off into another room; 
he is'plairdy habited. Sir Charles Berkeley, waiting. 

Char. Well done, Madame Charrett ! That's the tenth letter 
exchanged within half the number of minutes. Why, Berkeley, 
this is no milliner's, but the post-office. 

Berk. Madame's establishment combines the two. I told your 
majesty, that — 
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Char. Softly, Berkeley ; milliners have ears. Look there ! 
another ! Didst ever see so insidious a bit of paper ? Sealed 
with a stag, I warrant me. Bravo ! another ! That's from a 
courtier; long, narrow, and scented ; a very musk-rat of epistles. 
That's from an alderman's wife ; with wax enough on't for the 
privy seal. If the Stationers' Company do not give Madame 
Charrett their freedom, commerce is dead to gratitude. 

Berh, Your majesty, as I live there's Ned Kynaston, the 
actor ! 

Char, And there ! yes — he, the rope-dancer ! Od'sfish ! his 
name ? Jacob Hall ! Ha ! ha ! 

Berh, And letters for each ! 

Char, A golden Jacob, now, to know the writers ! 

Berh, Some dry-salter's wife. 

Char, Tut, man ! I'll be sworn, maids of honour at the least. 
"Twas but last week I met a certain young countess in the Mall : 
she had in her coach, as she said, a country maiden, a poor curate's 
daughter, all bashfulness and blushes. As we talked, Tip came my 
lady's short-sighted lord : to him she told the self-same story ; 
when his lordship said he had ever loved the clergy ; chucked the 
fluttering damsel under the chin, and went his way to play a 
niatch at bowls. Now, who dost think the maiden really was ? 

Berh. A curate's daughter. 

Cha^, Ned Kynaston, the actor, fresh from the play-house, 
drest in his woman's clothes ! Ha ! ha ! Why, who comes here ? 

Berh, 'Tis the old counsellor. 

Char, Old, indeed 1 Where has he left his scythe and hour- 
glass ? 

Berh, Madame's house, as I told your majesty, is an office for 
stray doves. The counsellor comes, as I hear, to learn about a 
runaway, a pretty wench. 

Char, A pretty wench ] 

Berh, One Nell Gwynne. 

Char, Nell Gwynne ! and who is she 1 

Berh, A girl, 'tis said, of wit and spirit, who took fright at the 
counsellor's wrinkles ; ran from the man of law as from a Russian 
frost. Your majesty may see some sport. 

Cliar, If the knave do not know me 1 

Berh, But condescend to remain my cousin, new from the 
country — for the tale has served with Madame Charrett — ^and 
we may outface his knowledge, even if he have any. 

EfOer Counsellor Crowsfoot, from bach. 

Good morning, Counsellor. 
Crows, {Aside : Sparks here !) 
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Okar. Is*t not a shame ? 

Crows. Shame ! What's a shame ? 

Char. That Nestor should have a tooth for sugar-plums. 
Have you found her, sir ; or has poor Madame Charrett been 
led astray by a false description 1 Were her eyes meltmgly 
blue? 

Berk. Or piercingly black ? 

Char, Or had she one or two ? 

Beth Did her locks shame the raven's wing? 

Char. Or the robin's throat? 

Berk, Did she swim like Venus ? 

Char. Or limp like her sjwuse ] Or, after all, art certain 'tis 
really a woman whom you seek ? 

Crmos. Humph ! a grave man cannot enter a house for 
business — 

Berk. Business ! Oh, a suit at law for Madame Charrett ! 

Char. Some one hath libeUed the milliner's last new skirt, or 
pirated the architecture of the pocket-holes ! — Business with the 
milliner ! Come, Bhadamanthus, what business ? 

Crows. Cannot give an order for a few ruffles and neck- 
bands — 

Berk, Certainly, ruffles and neck-bands ! 

Char. Yes, the counsellor looks as though his errand was for 
muslin. (^M(f«^o Berkeley: I hear the rustling of a petticoat 
Can it be to old Bracton here 1 let's watch.) 

Berk. Counsellor, may you one day be lord chancellor ! 

Char. And so, exercise a care for widows and orphans ! that 
is — ^for ruffles and neck-bands ! 

[Charles amd Berkeley retire at hack. 

Crows. Coxcombs ! Sugar-sops ! They're gone, though. The 
milliner takes my money, and gives me nought but promises. 
Hang the girl ! To slip through my fingers when I thought she 
would relent ; to be gulled at my age ! Madame Charrett 
promised to come — said she had — 

[Nell Qwtnne heard vnth/mt, 

Nell. Very well, madam : I'll just take one peep at the silks. 

Crows. Why, it is Nelly ! As I am a lawyer, her very voice 
takes forty years from my back ! Stay — she sha'n't see me at 
first, lest she fly off again. This gown may serve me. Oh, 
Nelly! Nelly! 

[Cbowbfoot hides himself "behind one of the govms, which he wraps 
about him. 

Enter Nell Gwynne. 
Ndl. Dear heart ! why what a world of silk and lace f How 
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beautiful ! If it isn't enough to turn one's head to look at it. 
But I musVt stop. No ! Mr. Betterton gave me no hopes : 
and now nothing iB left me but the play and the orange-basket. 
Well, that with honesty and my good spirits may serve me yet ; 
— for I have a thought that I shall yet surprise 'em — ^that I 
shall yet shine upon the stage — ^that- 1 shall---(^t«ni»fi^ to gown, 
which hides the Counseltx)b) — ^why, bless me ! what a pretty 
gown I — ^Now, if I had money, this gown, above all other gowns, 
I'd buy. What a damask ! what a flow of skirt ! How I should 
love this gown ! 

Crows, (Discovering himself) You shall have the gown ! 

NeU. Ha ! {Screaming cmd running awojf,) 

Crows, Don't I tell you, you shall have the gown. 

NelL Yes, sir, but then it must be without the lining. 

Crows, Now, NeUy, let me plead — 

Nell, Nay, if you're for pleading, put the gown on again. I'm 
sure 'tis fitter for you than your own. 

Crows, Nelly, Nelly, art not shocked to look at me ] 

Nell, Oh, sir ! I always was. 

Crows, Why didst run away from the lady ? 

NeU, Because I could not honestly listen to the gentle- 
man. 

Crows, Come, thou hast known me long, and must love me. 

Nell, La, sir ! I've known the giants at Guildhall still longer, 
yet care not a pin about 'em. 

Crows, Giants, my dear ) I am no giant. 

NeU, No, sir ! 

Crows, I — ^I confess — ^I'm not in l^e veriest flower of my days : 
what then ? — Still I am gay and flourishing— green and cheerful 
like the holly at Christmas. 

Nell, To be sure, sir, and the holly is very well ; — ^but — I — I 
prefer the misletoe. 

Crows, A challenge to battle ! 

NeU, Not to you. — Your age exempts you from service. 

Crows, Now, Nelly J thou wouldst not throw my years in my 
face? 

NeU, Why should I ) Are they not there already ? 

Crows, Hast thou no gratitude 1 — ^and is not love the same ? 

NeU, Oh dear, no ! — Gratitude's a snowball ; love's a fire ; 
make 'em meet, and they kill one another. 

Crows, Now, Nelly 1 dear Nelly,-— od's life ! I do doat to look 
in your eyes. 

NeU, It says much for your courage. 

Crows, How, love ?— how 1 

NeU. Because you must see yourself there* 
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Crows. Come, where hast "been, Nelly ? — Unprotected in this 
wicked town ? Thou shouldst not he alone. 

Nell, I've thought so some time, sir. 

Crows, Thou'rt a lily that needs support. — What think you of 
a husband 1 

Nell, Think, sir? {Aside: Now Til tease him!) Why, a 
good husband above all things — 

Crows, Yes ! yes ! 

Nell, But good husbands are so scarce. 

Crows. You may light on a husband, — kind — good. 

Nell. I am sure of that. 

Cr(yws, What, then? — after all, 'tis a match ? — ^You have found 
the mail ? 

Nell, Yes, sir ; and married him last week. 

Crows, Married ! 

NeU. 'Twas such a thing to be unprotected in this wicked town. 

Crows, Last week 1 

Nell. And being a lily needing support, I took for a prop — 

Crows, The furies ! 

Nell. A handsome young mercer of Bishopsgate. 

Crows, Come, you jest, Nelly; — ^let me beg — see me on my 
knees, asking for [Charles and Berkeley come down. 

Char, Buffles and neck-bands I Thou piece of jaundiced parch- 
ment ! thou antique edition of the criminal laws ! 

CrwDS. Sirrah ! this abuse — ^the law ! 

Char. You say well, the law ! Doctors' commons, sir 1 

Berk. A man of your cloth and years ! 

Char, With my own wife, too ! 

Char. I am her injured husband. Can you deny it 1 

Crows. I know not as for husband ; certainly, you look the 
mercer. 

Char. See I do not furnish you with a neck-band. And you, 
Nelly! Oh, Nelly! Nelly! 

Nell. (Aside : Hang the fellow ! — ^his impudence is charming.) 

Char. After one week ! What will they say of us in Bishops- 
gate Without ] — ^with such a leaf of black-letter, too ? — old, torn 
and dog's-eared ? 

Berk. A title page of the statutes, with nothing left but the 
date? 

Char. A collection of flaws, and each one fatal to a suit in 
love ? But come, Nelly, let's kiss and be friends — we'll go 
home. 

Nell. Home ! (Aside : Well, let me get from my old perse- 
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cutor, I warrant me I'll trick my new gallant.) As you will, 
love ; I came to Madame Charrett's about the — ^the — ^rose- 
coloured satin. What is to be the price, dear ? 

Char, Why, when madame deals, cost price. (Crowsfoot 
approaches.) Old gentleman, freeze in one spot ; or by the 
honour of the Mercer's Company, I'll send you to practise in the 
courts below ! 

Craws, But, Nelly ! — can it be ? 

Char. Doubt, and thou diest. Nelly ! {Introducing her,) 
Mistress Ellen Tissue, of the — ^the— 

j^ell. Golden Lamb — 

Char. Bishopsgate Without. Velvets, new from Genoa, lace 
from France, and — 

I^ell, Euffles and neck-bands at the lowest charge. 

Char, (To Crowsfoot, who follows) Back, old Parr! — 
" Gregory (fo Berkblet), out with thy blade ! " If that Ice- 
lander 

Crows. Icelander! 

Char, Move a foot, — ^like a good citizen, cry, Domine dirige 
nos! — and make thy sword hilts knock against his short 
ribs. [Exit with Nell, 

Cronos. But it's a lie — I know it's a lie ! 

Berk. What ! A lie to a liveryman ! {dramng.) 'Twould make 
the dagger leap from the city arms. 

Crows. I am a lawyer — ^and — ^a — counsellor ! 

Berk. Be moderate ; seek not to add to their great profits the 
trade of sheep-stealer. 

Crotos, Sheep-stealer ! 

Berk, Touch not our golden lamb ! As a counsellor, thou 
mayst in time hope to carry off the woolsack ; but lay no finger 
on the fleecy hosiery of Bishopsgate Without. Back, back, I 
say ! [Eant Berkeley, Cilowsfoot following. 



Scene III. — Exterior of Drury Lane Theatre, in 1667. 

Enter Charles. 
Char, Od'sfish ! she didn^ sink through the earth or take 
flight over the house tops ; yet, as I'm a Christian king, know 
I not how or where the baggage went. What an eye she has ! 
the pair worth the crown jewels. I must put Berkeley on the 
scent. 

Enter Berkeley. 
That girl— did she pass you 1 
Berk, What ! escaped, your majesty ? 
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Char, No hawk could be more certam of its swoop than I, 
when she glided through my hands like quicksilver, and left me 
to look at where she stood. Berkeley, you must find her. 

Berk, A few golden words, your majesty, to Madame Charrett, 
and the game is ours. I left the old counsellor swearing most 
devoutly for revenge. It seems he would fain marry Nelly in 
earnest. 

Char, That would be revenge indeed. Be it our paternal 
oare to stay such vengeance. To the milliner's, Berkeley ! 
You will find me in the playhouse. Is not this one of the 
rogues 1 

Berk, One of your majesty's most impudent servants, Joseph 
Haynes. 

EfOer Haynes. 

Char, What, Joe ! hast a holiday to-day 1 

Haynes, Your majesty 

Char, Hush, man. Let my majesty rest with your modesty. 
Why art not playing the fool inside 1 

Hayneg* Sir, I have, become serious, and been turned from the 
troop. 

Char, Serious, varlet ! what> your tailor cries out for payment, 
and the mistress of the Roebuck points to the score 1 

Haynes, Eor the tailor, sir, he is nought. Morality forbids me 
to pay him. 

Char, Ay, how so ? 

Haynes, Tailors were brought into the world by sin : ergo^ to 
pay a tailor, is to respect the origin of tailors. A tailor I never 
pay. 

Char, A sound, doctrinal reason. What is acted here to-day % 

Haynes, Something of Dryden's, your majesty ; as full of 
heroics, as its dedication is full of 

Char, Lies. {To Berkeley.) Poor John 1 he soars and flatters 
with equal genius. Such poets are like the snake in the Indian 
mythology ; they not only fly but creep. Learn directly why 
this fellow has been discharged, and let me know. Berkeley, be 
vigilant ; I shall wait for you. [Exit, 

Berk, Call on me to-morrow, and»I will hear your story. 

Haynes, If it shall please your lordship, now. *Tis easily 
told. 

Berk, But not heard. To-morrow, or — ^next day— or — ^next 
week. 

Haynes, His majesty said directly. 

Berk, Which, translated from the vulgar, means one's easiest 
leisure. [ExU» 
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HoyntB, Even so. Yet 'twill be a rare triumph over manager 
Hart, to go back imder the royal seal ; ticketted from Whitehall. 
Now to Lord Buckhorst ; yet with poor hopes. — ^Nelly was not 
to be seen ; had left the house ; followed, it may be, turnspit 
Betterton. \BMltirts^ 

Enter Crowsfoot. 

Ootfftf. A great thought ! ha ! ha ! 

Haynes. {Aside : Here's a lawyer merry — ^alack ! for his 
clients.) 

Crovfs, Let me see ; four or five sturdy fellows, with a cool 
head to direct 'em; a trustworthy— (Hatnbs comes down,)^^ 
What I Joe Haynes of the King's 1 

Haynes, Late of that establishment, Coxmsellor Crowsfoot, 

Crows. Late ! 

Haynes, Late, sir. I am destitute. If necesedty, and not 
Joe Haynes, pick a pocket, I hope I may find a friend at the 
sessions ? 

Crows. (Aside : He's the very man !) Joe, in aU thy pranks, 
didst ever commit a robbery 1 

Haynes, Never. Yet I have quick natural parts, and (bowing) 
with an example before me, I might flourish. 

Crows, I mean, didst thou ever steal a woman ? 

Haynes, Steal ! bless you, the dear creatures never reduced me 
to that extremity. Yet if a valued friend— — 

Crows, Listen. A mad wench, whom I want to send back to 
her relations — friends of mine^ in the country— ^i« at the play- 
house here, as a fruit girl. 

Haynes, It isn't Orange MoU ? 

Crows, Orange Moll ! pshaw ! 

Haynes, To carry her off would take a troop of horse, with 
extra trumpets to drown her screams. 

Crows, That virago ! Will you undertake the job ? 

Haynes, Alone? 

Crows, No, with four or five stout hands, if you know such 1 

Haynes, 1 do. 

Crows, And trusty ? 

Haynes, They bear certificates. 

Crows, Certificates! 

Haynes, Wounds got in the service. They've tasted steel 
of every kind, from a duke's rapier to a 'prentice's cheese 
knife. 

Crows. Secure the girl— I promise twenty pounds. 

Haynes, 'Tis scarce enough. I've known a beating with a 
poor cudgel fetch five. Indeed, five is the standard price. Sir 
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Charles Sedley gave it to the gentleman who licked Ned 
Kynaston for wearing clothes of the baronet's cut. Five's the 
market terms. 

Crows, And how, as in some cases, if the party's ears are 
cropped, and his nose slit ? 

Haynes, Nay, when gentlemen come to extras, 'tis left to their 
own delicate sense of honour. Well, I'll take your twenty 
pounds. Now, counsellor, you must confide. — ^What's the girl's 
name ? 

Crows, Ellen ; Ellen Gwynne. 

Hi^fies. (Aside: So, so— this is Mrs. Snowdrop's lawyer 
man !) And you'd send her to her relations ? Where may they 
live] 

Crows, Oh — Shropshire! 

Haynes. And the town 1 Nay, mutual confidence — Shropshire; 
—but the town 1 

Crows, Shrewsbury. I'll be at hand to point her out 

Haynes, Are you sure she goes as a fruit girl 1 

Crows, Certain. I've just had the news from the milliner who 
finds the dress. When you have secured the wench 

Haynes, We'll bring her to the Temple — ^to your chambers. 

Crows, Not for the world ! I've a consultation there about a 
case in the ecclesiaatical court. Take her to— to the Mitre 
tavern ; my clerk shall be there with the money. 

Haynes, The Mitre tavern ? 

Crotcs, Yes ; the landlord's my client. Besides, the Shropshire 
wagon passes the house, and can take the girl up. [Ooinff* 

Haynes, But you'll come to the theatre 1 

Crows, I'll be there straight.--— The Mitre tavern — I shall 
expect you. [Exit, 

Haynes, You shall expect me. Now, to earn twenty pounds — 
cheat a counsellor — and serve my Lord Buckhurst. \Exit, 



SoEKTE IV. — Interior of Drury-Lane theaire. The stage forms a 
space at the hack of the pit, A man discovered lighting the 
candles. 

Enter Major Mohun and Hart. 

Moh, Upon my life. Hart, something must be done. 

Hart, Well, Mohun, isn't there our new play to-morrow, 
<*The Conquest of Grenada 1" — ^That must take the town— and. 
Major, we have hit upon a thought for the prologue, enough of 
itself to fill a pit. 

Moh, I had a thought, too. What say you if we could get 
back Goodman ? 
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Hart. What ! after he has turned highwayman ? 

Mok, That's it : he's quite the fashion. Get him to give the 
prologue, and advertise that he will appear with the identical 
pistols with which he robbed the money-broker at Finchley. 
Depend on't, the pistols would do more than the heroic verse. 

Hart, My plan is to have a fling at the other house. Nokes 
has lately drawn the town, and with what 1 Forsooth, a huge, 
broad-brimmed hat ! Now, we'll have a hat big as a coach- 
wheel ; and in that hat the prologue shall be spoken. 'Here 
it is. 

Moh, Why not get Joe Haynes to speak it. 

Hart, Haynes ! That rogue is the disgrace of our calling. 

Ervter jWst party of Visitors to the Theatre, 

Moh. Well, Charles, take your own way. So ! The folks are 
dropping in. 

Hart. As neither you nor I act to-day, suppose we stop here, 
and like thrifty managers, puff our new play among the audience 
for to-morrow ? 

Orange Mod. (WitkotU.) Oranges, sweet ladies! Oranges, 
dear gentlemen ! 

Moh. There's Orange Molly's gentle voice. How they swarm 
about the beldam's basket I 

Enter Orange Moll, with orange-basket. Visitors follow and 
continue at intervals to come in, tpith Orange Girls. 

MoU. Oranges 1 The true Seville, by my virtue ! Buy, buy, 
my golden Spaniards ! Never look, but taste, sweet gentlemen ! 
Fair maidens, buy, and many husbands to you ! Come, cavaliers, 
have none of you a Carolus 1 Major Mohun, a good house to 
you ! Lovely virgins, make your sweethearts buy, or never say 
yes for a twelvemonth! Charles Hart, your servant. Will 
nobody buy my Don Spaniards ? Never look as though they 
were crabs ! All sweet ! sweet ! sweet I Balls of honey ! balls 
of honey, as I'm an honest woman ! Will nobody buy of Orange 
Mary? 

Hart. Mary — ha ! ha ! 

Moh. {To Hart.) I've known her plain Moll these five-and- 
twenty years. 

MoU. If you have. Major Mohun, keep it to yourself: don't 
disgrace me with the acquaintance before company. Buy my 
oranges ! 

Hart. Why, here comes Betterton. 
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Mtter Bettbrton. 

MoU, Yes, Manager BeitetUm, of the Duke's— of the Duke's ! 
He M a gentleman. 

Hart, What, Betterton ! Come to spy, or to steal ? 

MoU, Steal ! There's little good he could steal here ! No^ not 
even if he was to run off with the managers. 

^ Hart. {To Moll.) The foul fiend's in your tongue. Will you 
be still ? 

JioR. As still as Charles Hart's conscience when he has done 
cruel murder. 

Better. Why, when does he murder, MoU 1 

MoU. Whenever he goes upon the stage, when does he not ? 
And doesn't Charles Hart crow about his family ? A descent 
from Shakspeare !^— He may say, descent : from everything to 
nothing, and a little lower 1 

Moh. Molly, be silent. 

M6U, As silent as little Major Mohun, when the Boundheads 
broke into the playhouse, and MoUy smuggled him out in her 
basket, under the oranges. To be sure that was no great 
matter ; for who could tell his lily face from one of these ? 
{Holding up an orange.) See ; between my finger and thumb, 
here's the little Major! Foul fiend! Whoop! I'll have 
revenge ! 

HaH. Why, what wilt do, Molly ? 

McU. Do !— do ! — ^I'U {curtseying to Betterton) go to the 
other house. 

Better. Out, you slut ! 

ErUer Charles and Berkeley — they mix with the Visitors. 

MoU. Slut ! I was never slut nor spit at Whitehall. No, nor 
ever basted from the kitchen for embezzling sops in the pan. 
Slut ! Rogues ! I'll write your lives, and give 'em to the 
pamphlet-sellers ! Buy my oranges ! Buy my little yellow 
majors ! Slut ! 

Char. {Aside to Berkeley : The wench is not here. Art sure 
the milliner is true ?) 

Berk. My life on't. The girl was to be here with an orange 
basket. 

MoU. {Coming down to Charles.) Buy my oranges — ^buy — 
{Aside : His Christian majesty, for all his plain clothes !) Buy 
my Spaniards ! Near neighbours of our blessed queen : buy, or 
you do not love her majesty. 

Char. A plague on this sybil ! {To Berkeley : Charles get 
her off.) 

[Berkeley engages Moll. Hart and Mohun come dowfk 
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Hart, His majesty! 

Char. Not a word. It is my pleasure to remain unknown : see 
I am not intruded on. {To Mohtjn.) So, my little 'Mohun, you 
have something new to-morrow, is it not so 1 

Moh. " The Conquest of Grenada," so please your 

Char, We shall attend : ay, and in state. Her majesty may, 
perhaps, accompany us. 

M6U, {Coming down with Bbreblkt to Charles.) Ill be 
judged, if you're no Cavalier, but a Boundhead. 1*11 take this 
sweet gentleman for my witness ! What 1 grudge sixpence 
a piece for my Spaniards ? Sixpence for the neighbours of her 
blessed majesty ? 

NeU Owynne sings inthotU, " Buy oranges ! " 

Berk, {To Charles.) Madame Charrett is true— 'tis she ! 

Enter Nell Gwtnnb, cu Orange Girl, mth orange-basket. 
She carries a mash 

Ndi, {Sings) " Buy oranges ! " Ladies and cavaliers, vouch- 
safe to look at my basket ! Maidens, ripen my fruit with your 
glances : buy my oranges, as bright as hope and as sweet as 
courtship. — Though they look as hard as gold, they'll melt in the 
mouth like a lover's promise. — Their juice is syrup, and their 
coats as thin as a poet's. Buy, gentlemen ; or I'll vow that, 
being jealous, you hate yellow, even in an orange. [Ooes ttp, 

McU, What pert minikin's this, with its lavender slip-slop ? 

Better, {Aside : It is — I'd swear to her face— the very girl !) 

Char. {Coming down with Nellt.) And have your oranges 
really all these virtues ? 

NeU. {Aside : So, my gaUant mercer.) All, and a thousand 
more ; — there's nothing good that may not be said of the 
orange. It sets special examples to elder brothers, misers, and 
young travellers. 

Char, A.J ? What example to elder brothers ? 

Ndl, This : though of fiill age, it dwells quietly on the same 
branch with bud and blossom. 

Char, What doth it teach misers ? 

NeU, That golden coats should cover melting hearts. 

Char, And, lastly, what may the young traveller learn of your 
orange) 

Nell, This much ; that he is shipped when green, that he may 
ripen on the voyage. 

Char, Prettily lectured. 

MiM, Prettily 1 well, before I'd talk such snip-snip, as though 
my mouth was a button-hole cut in French muslin, I'd go in 
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mourning for my tongue, and sew up my lips with black 
worsted ! 

Hart, {To Moll.) Silence, Sycorax I {To Mohtjn.) This is the 
girl for our prologue. 

Better, (Aside: The king seems dazzled with this wench. — 
I must secure her for the Duke's.) 

Nell, But, gentlemen : feir gentlemen ; — ^will no one lighten 
my basket ? Buy my oranges ! 

. — ^NELL GWYNNE. 
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Buy oranges ! — No better told — 

New broug^ht in Spanish ships ; 
As yellow brieht as minted gold, 

As sweet as ladies' lips. 
Come, maidens, buy ; nor judge my 

From beauty's bait — the skin ; 
Nor think, like fops, with gaudy suit. 

They're dull and crude within. 

Buy oranges. 

Buy, oranges ! — Buy courtiers, pray, 

And as ye drain their ^uioe. 
Then, cast the poor outside away, 

A thing that's served its use ; 
Why, courtier, pause ; this truth translate 

Imprinted in the rind ; 
However gay the courtier's state, 

'Tis yet of orange kind. 

Buy oranges! 

Buy oranges !— Coquetting fair, — 

A sweet reproach come buy ; 
And, as the fruit ye shce and share. 

Remember with a sigh — 
A heart divided needs must cast 

The faith which is its soul ; 
If, maidens, ye would have it last, 

Give none — if not the whole. 

Buy oranges ! ^ 

[The bystamdert aJU applattd^ 

Moll, Well, ladies, — {to Orange Girls) — ^if we are to be squealed 
out of our calling by an interloper ! {Imitating Nell.) " Buy 
oranges ! Buy oranges ! " [All go up. 

Enter Crowsfoot. 

NeU, {Going towards him) Buy my — {hiding face with mask. 
The counsellor ! 

Craws. Stay, my pretty dear ; I want to deal with you. — I want 
to buy 

NeU, Ruffles, or > 

Char, {Coming down,) Neck-bands ] 

Crows, These jackanapes again \-^Aside : Where's Hayitos ?) 
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Berk, {Urging him away) Counsellor— counsellor — ^IVe a suit 
for you, counsellor. 

Crows, I want no suit — ^at my chambers, I 

Berk, Nay, sir, life and death are on^t 

Grows. If 'twere your hanging, I wouldn't budge. If you 
were the king himself I wouldn't move. 

Berk, And if you were the lord chief justice, you shouldn't 
sdiay. 

Crows, An assault — I'll indict ! 

Berk, Indict, — ^butcome. [Forces him off , 

Ndl. {Aside : Now, to make my escape.) 

Hart. {Following Nell.) If you would but step this way— 

Better, {To Njll.) Permit me again to wait upon you. 

Moh. Mr. Hart and myself are desirous 

Better, Nay, sirs, but I have the first claim. 

Hart and if oh, {Keeping Betterton /rom Nell.) Mr. Better- 
ton I Mr. Betterton ! 

NeU, Lud, gentlemen ! have you found such a jewel, that you 
must quarrel about it ? 

Moll, A jewel ! A thing for candle-light ; else 'twouldn't have 
a shade like this ! {/Snatching mask from Nell's hafid. To Orange 
girls.) Here, ladies ! here's a toy for an orange girl ! Minx ! 
Buy oranges ! 

Nell, {To Cbarlbs.) Oh, save me from her tongue 1 

Ch€br, Trust yourself, my little Pomona, to me : this will take 
us behind the scenes. Mohun, lead the way. — ^Nay, come ! or 
that she-devil will raise the house. 

Nell, Anywhere, for in truth I fear her nails. 

vit with Charles and Mohun. 



Ha^, {To Moll.) Art not ashamed to rate the young 
woman? 

Moll. Woman ? A chit ! a baby £Ekce ! If she's a woman, 
what am I ) 

Enter Bo J. 
Boy. {To Hart.) Sir, it's the time. Shall the music begin ? 
HaH, I am coming. This girl must be ours. Come, Betterton. 
Better, {Aside : What a fool I was to miss her !) 

[Bdl ringSf and music is heard behind the scenes, 
[ExitvfithHAB.T, 

Mod, A woman, forsooth 1 Why, look ye, ladies ; if a mask's 
to make the difference, let us all be as black as Sandford's 
perriwig. [Pfito mask to her face, and walks aboiU imitating Nell. 
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Enter Hatnes. 

Haines. The counsellor says, she wears a mask— eh ? {sees 
Moll.) Here she is. My love, I bear a message from a lord — 
a nobleman — who 

MoU, {Aside : He takes me for that doll ! A lord J No wonder 
they called her Pomona. I'll trick her now.) 

Haynes, Put your arm through mine. Don't tremble — ^you 
are with an hpnourable gentleman. 

[Musk hemr^ hekimd the scenes, 

M<M, I— I 

Haynes, Not a word. They're going to begin the play. Hark 1 

the music. Let us steal away quietly. Don't flutter — softly — 

softly — {Aside : — and now for the Mitre and the twenty pounds.) 

[Hati^es leads Moll off masked, as visitors take their seats in the 

pU, and mime is Juard, 



ACT II. 



Scene L — An Apartment in the Mitre Tavern, 
Discovered, Nell Gwtnne, Charles, and Berkelet, at taMe. 

Nell, No, not a minute longer. 

Ch4zr, Nay, why wilt not take my word % 

Nell, I have taken it, and found it counterfeit. The cracked 
coin doesn't pass a second time. 

Char, But-— I promise— thou shaU gb home. 

Nell, So you promised when I left the theatre ; — ^howis it that 
you brought me here ? 

Char, 'Bj accident. 

Nell, Accident % 

Char, Yes ; through gazing on your eyes, I somehow lost my 
way ; I was blinded by light. — Is not the excuse a fair one ? 

Ndl. No ; an owl would have made as good. — Farewell.. 

Chao'. Stay 1 we must not part so. Come, Nelly ; thou dost 
not know me. — Now what dost think I am ? 

NeU, By my troth, you are hardly worth a guess. 

Char, Try. What dost take me for 1 

NeU, An apothecary's 'prentice with just label Latin enough 
to tell camphor from cinnamon ? No : your features are not 
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learned enough for that. A money-lender's clerk 1 Oh no ; that 
face would never get you such a place of trust. A ballad- writer ? 
No; for though your cheek is blank enough for paper, you 
hav'n*t quite a goose-quill look. 

Char, Come ; will my face fit no honest calling ! Say something. 

Neil, Well then, in despair I decide. There is a shallow neat- 
ness, a sort of brassy glitter in your air that— I know not what 
you are, if not a pin-maker. 

Char, A pin-maker! 

Nell, Nay, IVe known pin-makei*s whoM see no oomi^iment in 
the comparison. But if none of these, what are you l 

Char. A gentleman, — ^upon my word, — a gentleman. 

Nell. Is that alii Farewell. 

Char. What would you have 1 — ^a gentleman and a soldier. * 

Nell. A soldier ! 

Char. Even so. — ^Now will you leave me 1 

Nell. A soldier ! Well, I declare, this quite makes out a dream 
I had two mornings ago. Yon shall hear it^ 

Char. No dreams now : another time. 

Nell. Now or never : listen.— I dreamt that I was riding in a 
fine golden coach with the king. 

Char. With the king! 

Berk. With the king! 

Nell. You know, we do dream such strange things — ^with the 
king. Well, the coach stopped ; when there came up a poor old 
soldier without any legs or arms ; and of a sudden he held out 
his hand 

Char. What I without any arms ? 

NelL You know, it was only in a dream. 

Char. Yes, Nelly; but you ought ta dream according to 
anatomy. 

Nell. I say, he held out his hand ; and, telling us, that he had 
no place to lay his old gray head upon, not a morsel of bread to 
put into his mouth, he begged for charity, while the tears came 
peeping into the corners of his eyes. 

Char. Well ? 

Nell. I turned round to the king, — ^for, bless you, I was alto- 
gether at my ease, no more afraid of him IJian I am of you^— and 
I said, "Charles I" 

Char. Charles! 

Berk. Charles! 

Nell. " Is it not a shame to let your old soldiers carry about 
their scars as witnesses of their king's forgetfubiess 1— ia it not 

cruel that those who for your sake " 

[ Unconacioualy laying her hand upon the arm of Charlib. 

o2 
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Char, For my sake ? 

Nell, You know, I am suppofidng you the king. 

Char, Oh, ay, ay 1 

Nell. " Who for your sake have left some of their limbs in 
a strange country, should have no resting-placo for the limbs they 
have, in their own 1 " 

Char. I see the end : the king relieved the soldier, and then 
you awoke ? 

NeU. No, I didn't : for I thought the coach went on towards 
Chelsea, and there 

Char, Well, what happened at Chelsea 1 

Ndl. There, I thought I saw a beautiful building suddenly 
grow up from the earth ; and going in and coming out of it, just 
like so many bees, heaps of old soldiers, with their long red 
coats, and three-comer hats, and some with their dear wooden 
legs, and all with their rough faces looking so happy and con- 
tented, — ^that, when I lookiBd and thought it was all my work, 
I felt as if I could have kissed every one of *em round ! 

Char. When it came to that, of course you awoke ! 

Nell, No, I didn't ; not until I saw a place, with my picture 
hanging out for a sign. My head for a sign ! what do you think 
of that? 

Char, Think ? — ^I can't think of the sign with the living lips 
before me. {She avoids him,) Nay, thou'rt a wild and beautiful 
bird. 

Ndl, Ay, he must be a cunning fowler who cages me. 

Char, I can make the bars of gold. 

Nell, li you'd hold the surer, better bend one of the gold bars 
into a ring. No other cage, no other knot ; a little fable hath 
taught me wisdom. You shall hear it. 

r.— NELL GWTNNB. 

<< Little bird, little bird, have a care ;" 

Thus whisper'd a lark to her child ; 
'' See the fowler is spreading his snare, 

What makes ye thus noisy and wild ? " 
'* Good mother," the silly one cried, 

Conceitedly trimminff its wing, — 
** Iv'e beautv and youth on my side, — 

Hang fowlers ! I'll gambol and sing. 
Good mother, 

Hang fowlers ! I'll gambol and sing." 



** Little bird, little bird, not so near;" 
In vain ! ** Now too late you'll regret;" 

For the poor little bird, dead with fear, 
A captiye is ta'en in the net. 
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The mother then gighed forth this truth. 

Her little one ftut in the string, — 
** In prisons, what's beauty and youth ? 

Fear fowlers, nor gambol nor sing/' 
"Oh, mother!" 

** Fear fowlers, nor gambol nor sing !" 

Char. I tell thee, Nelly, I am rich, abundantly rich— what 
dost think now 1 

Nell. Think ! — ^that faces do not go with fortunes. 

Char. Thou ahalt be a queen— almost ! 

NeU. Almost ! Saving the coronation and a few such cere- 
monies. 

Char, m pour heaps of wealth into your lap ; thou shalt be 
studded with diamonds ; thou shalt tread on nothing baser than 
the richest damasks ; music shall float about you ; servants shall 
bow before you ; all things shaU come with your wish ! 

N^l. Let me have one now, in earnest of the future. 

€^r. Name it. 

Nell. Home ! — ^Home now, and the damask and music after- 
wards. I will not be delayed, I insist— 

Enter Stocebtsh. 

Stock. What cry is this in the Mitre ! Did ye call for the 
bill t [Nell retires. 

Char. Bill! 

Stock. Ye have feasted right lusciously, and here is the account 
thereof. 

Char. {Aside to Beeebley : Fay this puritanical bagpipe.) 

Berk. (Aside to Charles : Your majesty, — ^I — ) 

Char. Pay. Why dost not pay the knave ? 

Berk. (Aside to Charles; Has your majesty no money? I 
have none.) 

Char. 'Sdeath, not my own likeness, even in copper. (Takes 
hiS.) Four pounds three and two-pence. 

Stock. FuUets are dear, and he did command the choicest 
elaret. 

Char. (Aside : How perplexing I) (To Stockfish.) You see, 
my friend — 

Stock. I do see, that thy belly hath not taken counsel of thy 
pocket. 

NeU. What is all this 1 Oh, the bill I Well, pay the good man, 
(Taking hUl from Charles.) Four pounds three and two-pence. 
Why, 'tisn't a grain from one of the heaps of gold to be poured 
into my lap. 
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Char, You see, both myself and friend have forgotten our 
purses. 

NeU, If you have no money, leave as a surety one of the 
diamonds with which I am to be studded ; a very little one will 
serve the reckoning. 

Char. {Aside : I'd almost give one from my crown to be well 
out of this !) 

Nell, I'm sure the charges are most reasonable. {Reading hill.) 
** Three pullets, five and four-pence." You never bought them 
cheaper at market. " Kein-deer's tongue, two and a penny. A 
venison pasty, three and two-pence." How deer's flesh can be 
sold for the money, I know not ; unless, indeed, 'tis stolen from 
one of the royal parks. 

Char. (Aside : In which case, certainly, the pasty should come 
to me for nothing.) 

NdL ** Sugar-sops and fish, two and sixpence ; " which, with 
claret, sauce, tarts, ale, bread, and wax candles, amount ei^actly 
to four pounds three and two-pence of his majesty's current 
money. 

Char. Certainly, of his majesty's money — {Aside : If his majesty 
had it.) 

NeU. As they say in the play-book, " pay the Jew his principal 
and let him go." 

Stock, I am no Jew, but a plain-going, simple-spoken, guileless 
Christian ; nevertheless, I will go, on the receipt of my principal. 

Ndl. {To Charles.) Now, my good diamond-merchant ! — 

Char. {To Stockfish.) The fact is, I must make a friend of 
you. 

Stock. Not on credit. If ye do not pay, ye shall be locked up 
in the roundhouse forthwith. 

Nell. {To Charles.) Give the man your place of residence, and 
let him call for the money. 

Stock. Have you a reputable place of dwelling ? 

Char. I — I — {Aside to Berkeley : Answer for me.) 

[Chesup. 

Berk. My good fellow, never mind the dwelling. Suffer my 
friend to depart ; I will remain in your custody until the money 
Arrives. 

Stock. May I be sure 1 

Char, Religiously sure ; besides, TU reward you with — 

NeU. Diamonds — ^richest damask — and music floating about 
him? 

Stock. If ye open yonder door, a passage will lead ye to my 
master's private room : he will doubtless agree. 

Char. Dull blockhead, why didst not say so before 1 That door ? 
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Stock, That door ! 

[Chablbs and Berkeley efider the room in icene, when Stockfish 
immediately dotes, and locks the door upon them. 

NiH, You never mean to make prisoners 1 — 

Char. Why, drawer, that door is locked ! — 

Stock. Barred and bolted ; and so is this. (Bolting the door,) 

Char. Varlet ! what is't ye mean — ^to cheat us ? 

Stock. No ; I mean that ye should not cheat me. (Going.) 

Nell. You will never be so barbarous — ^you cannot % 

Stock. I can— I will ! [ExU. 

NdL. (Charles knocks.) Patience, prisoners ; your keeper is 
gone. 

Char. The rascal ! I'll tear the house about his ears. 

Nell. Don't begin these two minutes — ^for then I shall be out 
of it. 

Char. Nelly, thou wouldst not leave me 1 

Ndl. Leave you ! (Crowsfoot heard without.) The counsellor 
again ! Oli, my fate ! (To Charles.) I have it — ^remain quiet 
but for a while, and Til release you. 

J^nter Crowsfoot. 

Crows. She's there ! she's safe I — she's — (Seeing her.) Nelly ! 

Nea. Sir ! 

Crows. (Aside : She doesn't look angry — she doesn't storm at 
being canied off !) I own I have been violent. 

Ndl. Have you, sir ? 

Crows. I was afraid I might have a little agitated you. 

NeU. Oh dear, no, sir. You judge yourself too rashly. (Aside : - 
What can he mean 1) 

Crows. But now, now, we're alone, with not a soul to — 

Char. (Knocking at door) Nelly, Nelly ! 

Crows. Your name — ^who's that % 

Berk. (Knocking within.) Nelly ! 

Cr<nDs. Another ! why, they know you ! Who are they ! How 
came they here ? Speak ! 

NeU. They — ^they came with me. 

Crows. With you 1 

Ndl. That is, they brought me here ; certainly, against my 
will. 

Crows. (Aside : Oh, I see ; they're Joe Haynes's journeymen.) 
No more of that, sweet Nelly ; no reproaches. 

Berk, (Knocking.) Nelly, have you got the money ! 

Crows. Money, what money 1 

NeU. If you must know, money I was going to borrow to pay 
the gentlemen's score ; for which they are now locked up. 
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Crows. Score ! What's the amount ? 

Ndl, Four pounds, three shillings, and two^pence. Here's 
the bill. 

Crows, {Reading it) "Pullets, tongue, claret !" {Aside: Well, 
for ruffians who live by their cudgels, they've palates for lords !) 
And you'd pay for the feast ? 

Ndi. I would. 

Crows, What, then, you bear no malice towards the rogues ? 

NeU, They deceived me, certainly; but what's the use of 
malice ? 

Crows, That's well : go to your room ; — ^and, for fear you 
should be seen, don't budge without your mask. You shall pay 
the bill — ^here, here's my purse. (aS^* reftuses,) What ! wilt not 
borrow of me ? Why wUt not take my purse, and with it my 
hand and heart ? 

Ndt, Because the money I might repay, but for the hand and 
heart, they must fain die creditors. 

Crows, Not so-— not so ! Take the purse. 

Berk. {Within) NeUy ! 

NeU, {Aside : Yet there is no other way.) 

Crows. Take it. 

Berk, {Within) Hast got the money 1 

Nell. {Taking the pwrse) Yes. 

Crows, And now to seal the loan — one kiss— one. 

[ApproctcJies Nellt, who nms wnder his arms, and meets Stockfish. 

Stock, Did ye call ? 

Nell, The gentleman's bill is— 

Stock, Four pounds three shillings and two-pence. 

NeU, {Imitating Stockfish.) Have you written in a fiiir, 
round, publican hand the receipt thereto ? 

Stock, Aye ! 

Nell. {Counting money into his hand) One — ^two— three — four. 
There, then, is your money. There, counsellor, is your purse, — 
what I have taken I will return. 

Stock. And here is the receipt — ^here the key. 

Crows. Which I will hold. Come hither. 

{Takes Stockfish aside, 

NeU, {Going to door in scene) The bill is paid! {Going to 
room at side) Now, will I turn the key upon myself, watch my 
opport.^uity, and then, good bye, counsellor. 

[Exit into room on left hand. 

Crows. {To Stockfish.) Fail not, but hasten the coach. {Exit 
Stockfish.) Well, the feast's paid for j the gluttonous varlets ! 
and here's the key to let the gaol-birds fly. Nelly ! {Looking 
about) Oh, gone to her room ! All the better, I'll— 
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Enter Job Hatnes. 

Haynes, So, connsellor, Tve found you ! Tve been rnnning all 
over the town after you : here is the wench 1 — ^Where's the 
twenty pounds ? Not a word,— come ! 

(kows. There (Giving it,) you have the money. 

Haynes. And in that room — (Pointing to door on right hand.) 
you have the stolen goods. {Listening at door) Why, bless me, 
she's surely asleep. Hark ! you may hear her snore I 

Crows. Snore ! you profane villain ! Begone ! stop ! The 
money has been easily earned ? You hav'n't had much trouble ? 

Haynes. No. The business was managed very quietly and 
soberly. 

Crows. Quietly and soberly ? What, after so much tongue and 
claret ? 

Haynes. Claret? 

Crows. Such things your assistants have consumed; such 
things I have paid for ! Here's the bill ; here's the receipt ; 
{Giving them. Charles and Bereelet knoch violently at door^ 
and there's your companions, knocking, to get out of limbo. 

Haynes. I forswear all companions — '^ I am myself alone I " 

Crows. If there be a blush in you, I'll bring it to your face. 
(Charles knocks) Coming, gentlraien, coming ! Now, knave, 
own thyself exposed, for I will confront you with — {Opens door-^ 
Charles and Berkeley run ovt.) — ^the devils that haunt me ! 

Char. {Aside to Hatnes : Hush !) What, counsellor, — ^become 
gaoler at the Mitre 1 

Crows. Mercers, forsooth ! I thought they were fellows who 
lived by cudgels and cold steeL {To Hatnbs.) Above all else, 
what fiend made yon employ these 1 

Haynes. Employ ! Let the gentlemen speak for themselves ; — 
did II- 

Char, Of course, you employed us. 

Crows. {To Haynes.) Can you deny it now 1 

Haynes. {Bowing to Charles.) Now, certainly not. 

Crows. A supper for these ! But I won't pay ! 

Haynes. You have paid. Gentlemen, acknowledge the coun- 
sellor's liberality. Here {Giving them to Charles) is the bill—* 
and here the receipts 

Char. Many thanks, most liberal sir ! 

[Charlbs and Bebkklet how eeremonioudff. 

Orows. Begone, fellows, begone ; you have your hire ! Share 
the twenty pounds and vanish ! {Aside : If they stop I shall go 
mad. She sha'n't stir while they are here.) 

[Watches rooa^ door on right homd* 
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Char, {To Hatnbs.) Hire ! Twenty pounds ! What does old 
frailty mean? 

HaynM, Tour majesty, a simple love bargain, for carrying off 
a damsel— one Mistress Ellen Gwynne. I brought her from the 
theatre, and placed her in that room. 

Char. Tut, man I you dream. I myself escorted pretty Ellen 
to this house. 

HayTies. Then, your majesty, I have blundered rarely ; for, I 
vow, I brought somebody. 

Char. Ha, ha, ha ! No matter ; — 'twill be all the same to the 
counsellor. But stay ; the real Nelly is somewhere here — ^he 
may trick us after alL 

Hayrus, Never fear, your majesty; you shall yet see some 
sport — a scene from a Shropshire comedy. 

Char, A Shropshire comedy I 

Haynes. A brief time will prepare the actors, and then — 

Crows, {CoTMs down) Will you never go 1 

Char, We are gone, most liberal sir! — If, at a future time, 
there should be another lady to carry off— 

Haynea, {ShaJeing the hag of money.) Our terms are very 
moderate— 

Berk. And secrecy inviolable, 

HayMS, Cudgelling performed in every variety, and ears 
cropped — 

Char, With perfect satisfaction to the employer, and according 
to the last new fashion. [Ei^eunt all htU Crowbfoot. 

Crows. They're gone — ^yes — ^there's their last step upon the 
staircase — III make sure of the door. {BoUs it.) Now for my 
little prisoner. (Ooes to door at right hand.) Od's she has locked 
herself in ; — ^the dear flutterer ! Frightened, I dare say. My 
dear — ^my dear — ^you may come out now. (Idstening.) Why, as 
that rascal said, there is a sound like snoring, to be sure ; — ^but, 
no, — it can't be. Nelly— Nelly — (Nelly opens left hand door and 
is coming outf hut retreats on seeing Cbowsfoot — she watches him 
from door.) She comes ! I hear her timid partridge foot running 
along the boards. 

Enter Orange Moll, masked, from right hand room. 
Come along, my love ! Sit down, — sit down. 
Moll, {Aside : The old villain ! And is this the lord ?) 
Crows, Masked ! Never mind before me — ^put it away — let me 
look on the light. (Moll refuses) Well, if you won't. Why 
don't you speak to me ? Come, sit— sit. {Places two oldfashioned 
high-hacked armrchairs : they sit) Speak, love ! (Moll coughs 
violently) Dear heart ! What a cold. Ha ! those nasty thin shoes 
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But I have sucli presents for you, Nelly. (Moll coughs) A glass 
of wine, Nelly : here is a glass of claret — ^and it is paid for. 

\Qives Moll wme» She .drinks, Nbll creeps round to Moll's 

chair, tohiUt Cbo'Wbfoot is engaged at table. Moll seeing her, 

is aibout to exdavm — 

I^eU. (Aside to Moll : Hush ! you shall have all the presents.) 
[Stands hehindKouIs chair, unseen ly Cbowbfoot. 

Crows, {Taking glass from Moll.) How do you feel, now t 

Ndl. {From behind chair) Another glass ! 

Crows. To be sure. {Fills, and gives to Moll — she drinks,) 
There — ^it revives you t 

NeR, I think it does. Til take another. 

[Moll affects repugnance to Nell. 

Crows, Well said ; I like this ; it shows no silly squeamishness. 
You won't take another glass ? 

Ndl, Yes, I will ; nay, you may bring the bottle. 

Crows. No, Nelly ; I can only spare another half glass. There 
— {Sits) and now, NeUy, {Draws his chair doser to Moll's) what 
would you ask of me, what can I do for you ? Ask and have ! 
I'm so delighted ! Is there anything in the world you want 1 
Speak ! speak ! speak ! {Taking out watch) 'Tis growing late ! 

NeU, That's a very pretty watch of yours, counsellor ; a lady's 
watch, is it not 1 

Crows. My dear first wife's — rest her soul ! But 'tis yours, 
Nelly. [Oives watch to Moll. 

Ndl, What a beautiful ring on your finger ! 

Crows, A mere nothing — ^a mere nothing. Now, NeUy— 

NeU, I never did see so pretty a ring. 

Crows. Hang it ! Say no more about it ! {Oives Moll the 
ring) Now, Nelly, now dove, let us talk about— 

Ndl, The presents — ^the presents you spoke of. 

Crows. Trifles : a gown — and let us talk. 

Ndl, The gown now, and then the talk. 

Crows. I obey. I'll fetch them myself. {Rises, and as Crows- 
foot gets up, and is crossing towards door, Moll moves the chair 
round so as to keep her face to him and the letter to hide Nell 
behind, {Aside : At the same time I can hurry the coach and 
bear her like a conqueror off.) I'll fetch them — I'll fetch them ! 
I shan't be long, my soul ! [Exit, 

Mod. {Embracing Nell.) Kiss me, child ! Pretty darling I 
what wit it has ! Oh, Nelly, how may one woman be deceived 
in another ! Now, the stars pardon me my bad words to you ! 

Ndl, I forgive them ;— only tell me how you came here ? 

MoU, I suffered myself to be led away in your name. — Oh, my 
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dear baby ! you don't know the wickedness of this town. I do. 
I was shown into that room, where I must have fallen asleepu 
But how, my innocent, did you come here 1 

N^» I thought I was going home, when I was cheated to this 
place. 

M6H, Cheated ! Well, let's be friends ; though you take haU 
my orange custom at the theatre. 

Ndl, Never fear; I am no longer your rival I have 
obtained all I ventured for ; — ^for to-day I speak a prologue at 
the theatre ! 

MoH. a prologue ! — ^why, — ^hush ! 

Nell. The counsellor ! Hide, and this time leave him to me. 

MoU. But, my dear angel, the gown — 

Nell. Gown and all shall be yours. Quick ! 

[Moll rtltiTe» into room at right hand. 
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Enter Crowsfoot vnth a hox^-fasteM door. 

Orows. Here it is,— Nelly ! What, taken off thy mask 1 That's 
well ! 

NeH, What gown can it be ? 

Orows, What gown? The gown you 
Charrett's ! 

NeU, Why, you have never bought it 1 

Crows. Bought it to surprise you ; and head-gear to suit. 
Thou shalt dress like an empress, Nelly. See {Taking gown from 
hox)y here's the gown ! 

pf OLL comes down hettoeen Nell and Cbowbfoot. 

Crows. Here it is, be happy and take it ! 

MoU. {Twitching it away) I will ! 

Crows. In the devil's name, what witch is this ? 

MoU, {Taking off her mask,) Witch ! No more a witch than 
thou'rt conjuror. 

Crows. That hag of the pit, Orange Moll ! 

McU. Hag ! Why, thou supernatural pounce-box ! Thou piece 
of fietded red tape ! Thou nothing made something by a wig ! 
Hag ! pah ! 

Crows. I shall go off in a spaam ! How got she here ? 

MoU, How ? And don't the blushes bum your wrinkles to 
ask ? Wasn't I carried off ? 

Crows. I — I — Come, Nelly, 'tis near the time that — ^the time— 
what's o'clock ? {Looking dovJbtfuUy at Nell aiid Moll.) 

McU. {Taking ovi watch) Seven minutes to two, by the watch 
of your dear first wife. 
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Crows, Watch J ring ! Eobbery ! — Jade, I'll hang you ! I'U^ 

[ VioUnt knocking cU the door, 
Stock. ( PTtVAot^.) Counsellor — counsellor! There'll be murder I 
Crows, Is Beelzebub making holiday 1 What next ? 

[N£LLopefU(2oor. 

ErUer SrocKrise. 

Stock, nee ! — ^flee, or ye are a dead man ! The Shropshire 
waggon is come in. 

Crows, Damn the Shropshire waggon ! What of that ? 

Stock, And in it seven stout young men, who clamour and cry 
for you. 

NeU. For the counselloi>-for what ? 

Stock. For their sister ; whom, as they complain, he hath 
conveyed away. 

Grows, {Aside : Shropshire ! Can I by accident have stumbled 
on the truth 1) Why, Nelly, where are you from ? 

Nell, Shropshire, sir. 

Moll. I'm Shropshire, too ! 

Crows. {To Nell.) And have you any brothers 1 

Nell. Seven. 

Moll. Just my number. 

Stock. Savage and cruel they do look ; — and they vow wrathfully 
against thy bones. 

Nell Just like 'em ; my brothers are dragons. 

Mdl, So are mine ! Brother Tom once killed a butcher ! 

Stock, Some of them do carry knotted cudgels as thick as my 
arm, and some — 

Crows, Weill 

Stock. A little thicker 1 If they do find ye with their sister, 
they will slaughter ye. 

NeU, But I'll never leave you. 

Moll, No— nor I — never ! 

Crows, You shall leave me ! I don't want you ! I don't know 
you ! [Knocking without, 

Haynes. { Without.) We will go up — we'll ha' his life ! 

Stock. What a shocking thing 'twill be — 

Cr<nos. What 1 

Stock, To have a crowner's inquest in the Mitre ! — 

[Knocking contirvued — voices vnthotU, 

Voices, We won't be stopped — we'll ha' his life ! 

Crows, Put me anywhere ! Do anything with me ! My 
character ! My bones ! 

Ndl. The only chance, counsellor — get into the gown ! 

{Taking gown from box. 
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CrouDS. What ! turn woman ? 

Nell Or be cudgelled for a man ! 

Crmos, Give it to me. Oh, that I were in the Temple ! — 

[Knocking contimted — whUst Nbll and "HoLLfiaHily dresa Cbows- 
FOOT tn gown and kead-drea, 

Nell There — ^puU this well over yonr head. 
Moll And be sure to walk pretty and tripping like one of us. 
Nell Here they come ! (Stockush whispers Nell.) A trick, 
indeed ! 

Enter Joe Haynes, <ind two others disguised as peasants, at door. 

Haynes, Giles, Dick, and John — stay there and watch below ! 

All Where be he % — ^where be he ? 

Haynes. We'll beat 'un like a sheaf o' com. 

Stock, As I*m a man of truth, he whom ye seek is not here. 

All Where be sister 1 — ^where be sister, then 1 

Haynes. {To Nell on^MoLL.) You ben't she—nor — ^Why, no 
{Seizing Crowsfoot), yes, spite o' all her Lunnun rags, — I do 
know her !— Here she be ! — ^here, brothers, be poor lost Susan ! 

Crows, {Aside : Susan !) 

Haynes, S^c, {Shaking cttdgels at Crowsfoot.) Oh, Susey — 
Susey ! 

Nell My good people, this lady is a friend of mine ; — she's not 
your sister. 

Moll My own cousin ! 

Haynes, {To Crowsfoot.) Deny thine own flesh and blood. 

[They ail seize Crowsfoot^ 

Crows, Murder ! 

Nell Mercy — you'll kill the young woman I 



Enter Charles and Bereelet. 

Char. Shame, friends I What, cudgel a woman ? — 

[Hatwes tdes off Crowsfoot's head-dress. 

Char, The counsellor ! — let me congratulate you, learned sir. 

Crows, Congratulate ! 

Char, On your new silk gown. Never did promotion sit so 
gracefully. 

Crows. {Tearing off gown.) To be gulled — robbed— to pay for 
suppers % 

Char. Four pounds and odd — Gregory, return the amount. 

[BsKKXixt 'pfuis purse in Crowsfoot's hand. 

Crows, If I could persuade her to— NeUy — Nelly (Nell turns 
away). Tricked — exposed— (-4 W laugh) — 111 wage war with all 
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womankind ! I'll confine my practice to suits against 'em, and 
spend the rest of my days in persecuting the frailties of the 
whole sex ! Oh, woman ! woman ! 

[Runs off— the party retire v/p, Moll sits at table drmking, 

Ndh Ha ! ha ! poor counsellor. Now, to make my escape — 

Char, What, Nelly, art running after the lawyer ? . 

Nell. Indeed, you must not detain me. 

Char, Why, then, I see it; thou'rt an antiquarian in love, 
and art fairly taken with the last century. In truth, now, where 
wouldst go ? 

Nell, In truth, to the theatre. You'll never guess for what ] 
I am to speak the prologue. Let me go, I pray ! 

Char, You shall go, and I will be at the theatre too. 

Nell, Yet, I'm so frightened ! 

Char, Never fear ; you may see a friend there : be certain you 
may ; and, with such assurance, kind-hearted, good-natured, 
sprightly Nelly, fare ye well. — ^Fortune plays a blind game, or 
she had taken better care of you. But, courage ! I tell you, I and 
some friends will be at the house. 

Nell, What, is't a holiday with the Mercers' Company 1 

Char, Nelly, if thou shouldst see me, yet, seeing, miss the 
mercer, then — 

Nell, Must I die for the loss ?— What then ? 

Char, Then own, with mighty John, that — 

** Princes may retire whene'er they please, 
And breathe free air from out their palaces ; 
They go sometimes unknown to shun the^ir state, 
And then 'tis manners not to know or wait." 



Nell. What is all this 1 

Ch€tr. Four lines from the new play to-night : mark them, and 
learn the wisdom they advise. And so, again, courage, Nelly, 
courage and success ! [Exeunt Charles and Berkeley. 

Haynes, And now to return our dresses here to the wardrobe, 
for again I am one of the theatre. 

Nell, What ! you 1 

Haynea, By royal mandate from the king. Let's haste ; for 
to-day their majesties in full state do honour to Mr. Dryden's 
new play. 

Nell, Lud a mercy ! " The Conquest of Grenada 1 " 

Haynes, The same. 

Moll, {Staggering forward,) Why, bless me, child 1 Thou'rt 
white as chalk ! 

Nell, Well I may be. I have to speak the prologue ; and, 
before the king and queen ! — My gracious ! 
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Eaynes. What ! are you the new comer the managers are mad 
about ? You the heroine of the great hat ? 

NdL I ! Manager Hart would make me promise. But I have 
been so teajsed ! I have hardly looked at the words. What shall 
I do? 

Haynes. Hope, and all will be well It would be uncharitable 
too severely to condemn for faults, without taking some thought 
of the sterling goodness which mingles in and lessens them. 

Nell. Say you sol Why then, good friends, come to the 
theatre and hear me, if there yet be time, rehearse the prologue. 

[ExiL 

Moll Joseph — ^Mr, Haynes — ^you brought me here — ^pray take 
me back again. [Hatkes leads Moll off, Exmnt, 



Scene II. — A Passage or Lohby of the King^e Theatre, 
Enter Habt, in full dress. 

Hart, {Looking at watch,) If the girl, this Nell Gwynne, should 
disappoint us after all ! 

Enter Major Mohun. 

Moh, My dear Hart — ^the girl is come ! Though, indeed, 
half dead with fear for the event. 

Hart, We'U have her run through the verse at once. Where's 
Dryden ? 

Moh, He's behind admiring the big hat ; and, with the pro- 
phetic fury of a poet, vows it will extinguish Nokes for ever. In 
sober trutii, 'tis a beaver for Atlas. 

Enter J o^ Hatnes. 

Hart, Mr. Haynes, you are welcome once again ; yet, mind, 
no more bells, Joe. But time hastens, let us go and encourage 
the new comer. [Fhwrish of trumpets without. 

Moh. Their majesties. 

Hart, Nay, then, we must even trust to fortune ; for there is 
no time for rehearsal. Away, gentlemen ; away, all to your 
places! Come, Mohun, to light the king to his box. 

IFhurish of trumpets — exetmt Mohun mth Habt and Hatnxs. 
Tnmpeis cmd mwtc continued, when — 

{Re-enter Habt and Mohun lightmg Charles cmd the Queen 
with Guards, Lords, and Ladies in foaiting. Attendants, 
&C.&C.; they cross the stage. 
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Scene the Last. — The Interior of the King's Theatre, The 
Royal Box, in which are their Majesties, S^e, Music, '* Britons, 
strike home,*^ 

The bdl is rung, the curtain opens in the middle, and enter Nell 
" in a broad-brimmed hat and waist-belt'' 

Nell. " This jest was first of the other house's making ; 
And, five times tried, has never failed of taking : 
For 'twere a shame a poet should be killed 
Under the shelter of so broad a shield. 
This is that hat whose very sight did win ye 
To laugh and clap as though the devil were in ye ; 
As then for Nokes, so now I hope you'll be 
So dull to laugh once more for love of me. 

I'll write [Becognising Charles. 

"What ! he — the King ! — ^the words are flown, 

[Coming forward. 
For Dryden's syllables, pray take my own. 

[Lets hut fall. 
First let me ask that niceness may not halt 
"With eager eyes to scan out every fault ; 
And miss, with venal look, those streaks of light, 
Which fortune only would not have more bright. 
Of good and ill all character is made ; 
The good accept — the rest cast into shade. 
Of some we'd show (if so our hopes might draw,) 
The moral amber, with nor grub nor straw ; 
Would take away th' unseemly gnats and flies. 
And keep the prettiness that glads all eyes. 
This our design : if granted, may I ask 
Tour hands and wishes for th' attempted task ? 
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Scene I. — An old-fashioned Apartment^ hundsomefy /umis?ied. 
Enter Felicia and Sophy Hawbs. 

Felicia. 1 am glad, Sophy, thou hast not forgotten thy old 
companion. 

tSopby, Bear madam, though it's seven long years since you 
left us for foreign parts, there's hardly been a day that I hav'nt 
sometimes thought of you. 

FeL I have not deserved your thoughts, Sophy. I fear me, 
travel, with its new objects, has made me slight old Mends in 
Derbyshire. 

Sophy, Just what my poor mother told me, madam. She used 
to say, — Sophy, child, where is the use in fuming and fidgeting ? 
Thou knowest, the lady Felicia, though she was a pretty babe, 
and, thy foster-sister, now she's a woman grown, mus'n't think of 
folks like us. — So, put such stuff from thy head, girl. But though 
I tried, I couldn't quite. 

JF^. And thou art come to seek thy fortune in London ? I am 
rejoiced that my return to England, — 

Sophy. Oh ! we heard about your uncle's death, and that you 
would soon come back. Your poor unck ! 

Fel. My last relative— my last friend, Sophy. I do but visit 
England to await the settlement of his will, and may after, quit 
it for ever. 

Sophy. Madam ! 

Fel. But, Sophy, what am I to think of our Derbyshire 
bachelors ? — ^Was there not one with wit enough to keep you 
at home 1 
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Sophy, He didn't stay at home himself, madam. 

FeL Did he win yonr love, and then desert you ? 

Sophy. He didn't desert me, madam, 

Fd. How then 1 

Sophy. We were to be married ; but folks would meddle. 
The parson — I dare say he meant well — ^talked to us of early 
troubles, and advised us to get money first ; and so, poor Simon 
set off to a place here in London ; and — ^for my part, I don't see 
what the parson had to do with it, except to marry us, and leave 
the rest to ourselves. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. The young man, below, madam, who came with — 
Sophy. That 's Simon, my lady — Simon Box : he would come ; 
he said he shouldn't rest if he didn't speak to you. — [Exit Ser- 
vant.] — ^He would come. 

Enter SiMoy Box. 

Simon. Your servant, my lady: Sophy is come up all the 
way from Matlock, to a place. Now, though the foolish 
people in Derbyshire said 'twas a rare chance to be housekeeper 
in London, yet I — ^you see, my lady, you and I know what 
London is. 

Fel. I perceive. — ^You wish to hear something of her mistress. 

Simon. Ko, my lady ; I wish to hear something of her master. 

Fd. Master ! Do I then know the gentleman ? 

Simon. Saving your presence, he hath played so many tricks in 
his time, 'tis said few know him long. But, as he has now forsworn 
the world ; shut himself close in an old house in St. James's Park ; 
given himself up to study, some say to magic — ^but we know, my 
lady, what folks will sometimes call magic — ^if you think ^e 'U 
keep in this staid mind, — 

Fd. He ! Of what strange gentleman do you speak ? 

Simon. Of Mr. Sidney Maynard. 

Sophy. Your ladyship's cousin. 

Fd. My cousin, Sidney ! 

Sophy. Dear heart ! isn't your ladyship well ? 

Fd, I understand, now. Go on, friend. 

Simon. Ko, madam ; I 've done. Come, Sophy. 

Sophy. But won't you hear her ladyship ? Isn't Mr. Maynard 
a true gentleman, madam ? 

Simon. Yes, — and a young gentleman. No, Sophy, 'twill 
never do. 
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Fd, I will engage for th« honour — ^the integrity of my cousin. 
Yet, tell me, Sophy; what accident can have selected you for thia 
service? 

Sophy, Why, madam, a letter came down to our curate for 
somebody to keep your cousin's house. — ^The widow Duckling, 
was coming ; when, somehow, the exciseman made up his mind 
of a sudden, and was to take her to church the day after I came 
away. As I knew the secret, I, — ^that is, Simon being in London 
— no— that is — I came up instead of the widow. 

Simon. And a thoughtless child thou wert. The widow was a 
discreet, sober, ugly woman of five-and-forty ; thou art nineteen 
and what's worse, not a scarecrow. 

Sophy. Well, Simon, every one must have a beginning. And, 
I'm sure, Mr. Maynard is a gentleman : doesn't madam say as 
much ? 

FeL (Aside : Never was wilder, bolder thought, and yet I'll 
follow it ! Love, all but hopeless, will have me venture all !) 

Simon. No, Sophy : doubts come thicker on me — ^thou sha'n't 
go. If her ladyship, as I am out of service, could have given 
thee or me, or both of us, a nook in her own family, — ^but to keep 
house for a strange young man ! 

Fel. I pray, for a short time, let the trial be made. You 
cannot doubt Sophy — should not doubt me. If, after a time — 
say two or three weeks — she'd quit such service, I will befriend 
ye both. 

Simon. Will a week do ? Well, be it as your ladyship likes. 
I know that her mother nursed you and her ; that, for many a 
day, you were like little sisters together ; so, you can't but have 
a kind of love for the girl, and so — I'll trust you. (yome, Sophy, 
I'll take you to the Park. 

FeL 1 will see her there. Yet, for further satisfaction, 'twould 
be well you waited on Mr. Maynard to acquaint him of Sophy's 
coming. 

Simon. To be sure. (Aside : I can then scan my gentleman. 
I'll look him through and through ; and if I spy a flaw, she 
sha'n't go — ^no, I'll run in debt for marriage fees, and we'll starve 
together.) [Exit. 

Sophy. 1 knew Mr. Maynaixi must be the same nice young 
gentleman he was, when, eight years ago, he saved your ladyship 
from drowning. 

Fel. He is, as I hear. 

Sophy. What ! ar'n't you friends ? 

Fel. 1 have seen him — and at long intervals — ^but twice since 
he saved my life ; and then, as I believe, he neither saw me nor 
knew of my presence. A family dispute, arising from political 
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opinions, has made us strangers. And now, child, attend to me. 
Sophy, I am sure thou dost love me f 

Sophy, As I love breath, madam. 

Fel. Wouldst do any honest thing to serve me 1 

Sophy. Vdi almost lay down my life for you. 

FeL And, if I trust thee, thou wilt keep a secret ? 

Sophy, As I*d keep the half of a love sixpence. 

Fd, Then come with me, Sophy. I have a trial for thy love : 
it may be, as accidents &11 out, a hard one. Yet, be faithful, 
Sophy ; and doubt not a full return. [Exeunt, 



Scene II. — An Aparttneni in Matnabd's Souse. 
Enter Matkard and Purple. 

Purple, Never think it, Sidney ; 'tisn't in mortal flesh of eight- 
and-twenty. Thou wilt grow tired of this thy hermitage, ere 
thou canst grace it with as much beard as an oyster. 

Maynard, Well, time tells a tale. 

Pur, What end dost thou propose to this new whim 1 What 
dost thou seek ? 

May, I have told thee— wisdom. 

Pur. Pshaw ! true wisdom's a gipsy, and pitches her tent by 
the highways. Seek her in the court, the camp, the tavern — 
ay, the gaming-house ; but stay not at home, — ^for, depend on't, 
wisdom will never knock at thy gate. 

May, I shall woo her to me by science, — contemplation. 

Pttr. Impossible : the ghosts won't let thee. Smile ; the 
ghosts of— thy former days. I'll fancy thee here of winter 
nights, walled in by books— philosophers and sages in their 
sickly vellum. Well ! thou canst not study : 'tis true, thou hast 
before thee a treatise writ in deep Chaldee; but, canst thou 
read ? Do not spectres of thy past life come between thee and' 
the book 9 Are not silks rustling in the air— delicate feet 
tripping over the boards — do not thy bookshelves change to 
tapestried walls — ^nay, doth not the very death-watch in the 
wainscot quit its dull tick-tick, — and, to thy fancy, strike into 

May, To thine, Tom : for thy fancy would turn a mummy to 
a Daphne. 

Pur, I thank my fancy ! Thou'lt be astrologer, too 1— Wilt 
catch cold and chilblains searching the skies ? I warrant me, 
Sid, thou'lt make rare discoveries in the milky-way. — Thou'lt 
seen a mis-shapen things ; but caps, ribands, gowns, and 
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petticoats of a distracting cat. Of all men, thou art least 
fit for this. Why, thoult never rightly see the man in the 
moon. 

May, Humph! Why not! 

Pwr, Because to thee he'll ever seem a woman, 'Tis plain 
thou'rt not in earnest ; else thou'dst gone into some cave or ruin 
and not have set up hermit within earnahot of the court. 

May. Have I not said, 'twas father Oliver's covenant with me 
ere we quitted Paris, that we should dwell in London ? 

Pur, Ay ; he'd fain tell the fortunes of the maids of honour, 
and cast the nativities of pet spaniels. 

May. Wilt never be serious % Father Oliver is a man of 
profound research, most cuiioud knowledge : are not his 
looks 1 — 

Pwr, Most reverend. His hair is long and sleek ; his face, 
unruffled as a dish of cream ; and, for his voice, no fiute hath a 
softer delivery. Oh ! doubtless, he is wise ! 

May. There's not a science hidden from him. 

Put, It may be — (Aside : that of picking locks included.) 

May. He can read the heavens. 

Pur, Certainly — (Aside : after his own alphabet.) 

May. Hath studied antiquities. 

Pur. The most ancient— -(-^^titf ; for credulity was the first- 
bom of Adam.) 

May. In fine, he is learned in all things ', from a constellation 
to a plant. • 

Pwr. The mountebank's true circle of knowledge ; for they 
who huckster with the stars, often end their learning with 



May. Well, thou wert bom for idle talk, and dost but fulfil 
thy destiny. Talk on — I am fixed in my new purpose. I have 
thrown away ten good years in twenty foolish courses. I have 
tried all, save study, and found all vain. And now, I am almost 
thirty — ^warning thirty. 

Pur, Warning thirty ! 

May. 'TIS half the journey, Tom. Depend on't, after thirty, 
'tis time to count the milestones. 

Pur. I never was good at a reckoning— «eount for us both. 
Here comes sleek wisdom, father Oliver. Farewell ; for here 
1 2im as one of the profane. 

Enter Father Oliver. 
01%, I crave your pardon, sir — I did conceive you were alone. 
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Pur. Nay, let me spoil no conjuration — I am gone. {Returning: 
Oh, Maynard ! is the woman yet arrived ?) 

OH, A woman ! — ^here 1 

Pur. A woman — and here ; — ^and why not ? 

May. An old dame from the country. — ^Without a housekeeper 
the place seems dull and starved. 

Oli. Certainly ; and yet Benjamin is apt, vigilant, and faith- 
ful. Have we need of other help ? 

Pur, Need ! live in a palace, yet without a petticoat, 'tis but 
a place to shiver in. Whereas, take off the house-top — ^break 
every window — ^make the doors creak — ^the chimneys smoke — 
give free entry to sun, wind, and rain, — still will a petticoat 
make the hovel habitable ; nay, bring the little household gods 
crowding about the fire-place. 

01%. {To Matnard.) Yet here, sir, there is nothing to be done 
which Benjamin — 

Pur. Benjamin ! Tut, a sage is a fool to an old woman. Can 
Benjamin cure coughs, dam hose, make possets ? Is he learned 
in flannel— doth he know what water-gruel is 1 What I dwell 
in this huge carcase of a house, without some comfortable 
woman to give it warmth and life ? No— I have followed my 
own counsel ; written to my old college friend, in Derbyshire, 
for a staid, plain, elderly widow ; a simple-minded soul, innocent 
of Loudon craft. Doubtless, she*ll soon arrive. — and then — 
then, father wisdom ! — / 

Oli. What then, sir ? 

Pur. Then we'll have a house-warming shall make the roof 
quake. But, Sid, to return to the matter that brought me here. 
Why wilt not make one of us to-night ? Nay, for one night 
leave this den of melancholy and come among us. We shall have 
rich sport. 

May. I have said, it is impossible. I am making certain cal- 
culations, and to-night Venus will appear — 

Pur. I know she will ; — ^then why not come and meet her ? 
Not your Venus, twinkling coldly thousands of miles away ; but 
a Venus, eye to eye — ^hand to hand ; young, blooming — ^well, 
I see 'tis vain. Thou'rt for celestial graces ; I'm for solid love 
on terra firma: ^'d ogle for myself, thou'dst woo through a 
telescope ; and so I leave thee for my Venus with kindling looks, 
to thy Venus and the rheumatism. [ExU. 

01%. Will the gentleman be frequent in his visits ? 

May. No ; finding me fixed in my design, he'll leave me to 
my humour. And I am fixed : — ^I give up all the vain pur- 
poses of life, all its follies and its feuds, for hard, unremitting 
study. 
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OH, At any time a wise determination.— And to a man of 
birth and fortune — {Aside : I'll try him now) — ^who has so many 
roads to honour, — 

May. To what simpletons agree to call honour. 

(Hi. At a time like the present, in the contest about to com- 
mence — 

Matf. Contest ! — 

OH. It may be but a rumour — yet it was whispered in 
Paris — 

May. What was whispered? 

OH. That king James — I mean the chevalier, — 

May. The Pretender as he is called ? 

OH. As he is called, — ^would make another venture for the 
English crown. This was said. 

Me^. But what says his majesty, king Greorge the first 1 
Another venture ? 

EnUr Benjamin. 
WeD, sir ? 

Ben. A woman is below — a woman from Derbyshire ; she says 
to keep the house. 

Ma^. Let her come up. 

OH. 1 will send her to you. (Aside : Ko, we cannot count on 
him. Well, as he will not work with us, he shall, spite of 
himself, work for us.) [Exit. 

Ben. 1 kept father Oliver's house in Paris — ^he said I was to 
keep your house here. 1 don't understand — 

May. If you'd quit your place, the doors are open. If you'd 
still keep it, learn better manners. Send the woman to me. 

Ben. {Aside : She'll spoil all, now : and yet, if she's curious, 
she'd better staid in Derbyshire than come near Benjamin.) 

[Exit. 

May, {Sits.) Yes, I am sure I have done wisely. In good 
time have I turned from the dissipation and frivolity of life, to 
seek in true wisdom — 

Re-^nter Benjamin. 



Ben. Here's the woman. 

May. Very well. — (Benjamin shows on Felicia, dressed as a 
eountry-girl. Benjamin goes off.)^Jn true wisdom, the only 
lasting good. All else is hollow. Glory! 'tis but a bubble 
blown from blood. Law! a spider's wisdom: and political 
the statesman ponders and plans, winning nothing certain but 
ingratitude and the indigestion. Whilst for woman ! we hunt 
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a wild-fire and vow it is a star. I hare done with these vanities. 
Woman ! — ^I'faith I had forgotten my housekeeper. — ^Now, f<Mr 
a face with a decent sprinkling of wrinkles — a skin of parch- 
ment, wherein time hath left a memoraadnm of comeliziesa — 
a few silver hairs — a quiet, graadmotheiiy eye— four teeth 
at the most, and a back like a bow. Such should be the hand- 
maid of a philosopher, and such — (Rising and seeing Tioacia.) 
—My dear, — ^my — why, young, pretty, and— are you fi*om the 
skies 1 

Fel. No, sir ; Derbyshire. 

May. This is some mistake. Are you sure I am the person. 
To whom were you sent ? 

Fel. To a steady, respectable, studious gentleman. Perhaps, 
I've been misdirected ? 

May, Oh ! you must have come to the wrong house. 

FeL Do you think so, sir ? 

May. That is, possibly there may be another steady gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood ; but I doubt whether he is — 

Fel. {Shomng card.) **Mr. Sidney Maynard, Birdcage "Walk, 
St. James's Park ? " 

May. My name and address, certainly, }m%^{Aside : She's 
very pretty !) 

Fel. I thought I was right, sir. 

May. Yes, child, but — {Aside: pretty !— she's beautiful.) 
But tell me, if— if— (-4wcfo : I feel I'm becoming a philosopher, 
for a blooming wench makes a fool of me.) Tell me ; how long 
have you lost your husband ? 

Fel. Lost ! I've not begun to lose, yet. 

May, Not begun to lose 1 

Fel. I never had the care of one. 

May, The person named to me was in her widowhood. 

Fel. Yes, sir ; but she has since grown out ot it. 

May. Why, child, do you talk riddles ? What has happened 
to the woman 1 

Fel, A second husband, sir. 

May, If so, I must make the best of my disappointment. 

Fel. I'm sure, sir, it sha'n't be my fault if anything's 
amiss. 

May. Your fault] You say the widow is married; well, 
what do you wish I 

Fel, To take her place, sir. 

May. What ! be my houskeeper ? Live in this place— in 
such a house ? 

Fel. It's a very nice house, sir; and when put a bit to 
rights — 
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May. But> my dear girl, your reputation— you don't know the 
dangers, the deceits of London ? 
Fel, Oh, don't 1 1— I've had a lesson I shall nerer forget. 
May. Already? 
Feh See here, sir — {Shotomg a ring on her finger.) 

May. Well, I see*— a ring. 

Fd. 'Twas picked up in the street only an hour ago by, as I 
thought, a good old soul, who offered me her share in it— 
for E^e said it was part mine— for half the mcmey in my 
pocket 

May. A good beginning. Thou hast spent half thy fortune on 
pieces of red and white glass. 

Fd. But then I have bought wisdom will serye me in all 
hazards. 

May. What ! in the ring 1 

Fd. Yes ! for when gentlemen say fine things to me— call my 
lips rubies, and my eyes diamonds, I shall turn from them and 
look here at my l^ of glass. 

May. Very welL But some may talk of marriage? 

Fd. Still I shall think of the cheat to-day, and consider if old 
women are the only ring-droppers. 

May. Thou hast a pretty way of turning loss to profit. 
What's thy name, child ? 

Fd. Sophia Hawes. 

May. Sophia ? 

FeL Friends and acquaintance call me Sophy. 

May. Sophy? {Aside: This is the oddest adventure? — out, 
no, 'twill never do. A student, with a Hebe for a housekeeper ! 
— ^and why not ? Tis rashness to seek temptation — ^but coward- 
ice to fly from it. Besides, there is so much singulai'ity in the 
afliur, and the girl is so innocent, and so— so pretty — ^that, 
until she is settled, I ought, I must, give her house-room. 
Sophi&-Hio> that will never do, — ^thou must let me call thee 
Sophy, too ? 

Fd. And welcome, sir. 

3f^» Tell me Bophj ; do they know in Derbyshire to what 
place thou art come ? 

Fel. Nobody, but the widow ; and she promised to keep the 
secret till she was &irly married. I stole away directly, for I 
did so want to see London. 

May. Well, Sophy, for a season at least thou mayst remain. 
And now, child, {taking her handy) attend to me. Tou must be 
very diligent. 

Fd. m never be quiet, sir. 

May. Yet, go about without any stir or noise. 
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Fel, If ever you chance to hear me, you won't know me from 
a mouse. 

May. Never show any ill temper. 

FeL La, sir ! what is ill temper ? 

Matf, Never come near me in my studies. 

FeL For Ihe live-long day I won't even think of you. 

May, Never talk. 

FeL I hate talking. 

May. Never—no, I think that winds up the list. These pre- 
liminaries settled {stiU holds her hand), give me your hand 
on — 

FeL Which haud, sir ? 

May. Which I why, both hands. And now, Sophy — 

Enter Benjamin. 

What do you want ? 

Ben. There's a man below, come about the bricks from 
Babylon. 

May. Ill come ; I'll — Benjamin ; henceforth, attend to this 
person in all things. {Aside : Bricks from Babylon ! Faith, just 
now I am more puzzled by hierographs from Derbyshire.) [Exit, 

FeL Benjamin. 

Ben. WeU ? 

Fel. Your keys, Benjamin. 

Ben. Humph ? You are to be my mistress, I suppose 1 

FeL Yes, Benjamin ; and seeing, Benjamin, that I am en- 
trusted with so rare a jewel, Benjamin, I would fain keep it 
under lock and key, Benjamin. 

Ben. There they are — (giving them) — (Aside : at least, a few 
of them. Be sure and don't lose any of us.) [Exit. 

FeL To what has my fortune — an impulse which I have felt 
in vain to combat — ^reduced me ? He is generous, kind, good ; 
every look, every word, declares it. And yet I wish I had not 
come — ^wish — alas ! I dare not speak my wish, no, not to my 
own heart, though 'tis well nigh breaking with it. [Escit, 



Scene IlL-St. Jameses Park. View of Matnard's House, 
Bird-cape Walk. 

Enter Simon Box. 

Simon. {Looking at the home.) No ; I'll not take thfi trouble to 
knock — I am satisfied ; it's not an honest, straight-forward- 
looking house. There's a grimness about the walls, and the 
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windows don't stare fairly out, but have H leering, squinting 
look. The very chimneys only seem to stand there for a trick. 
Sophy shan't live there : and Til back and say so. Stay now ; 
i^ to be sure, I could see any of Mr. Maynard's tradesmen ; if 
I could get his character from the butcher or the baker ; a good 
word from his tailor would be better than all. 

[Olivxb is seen to come from ICatnabd's hotue. 

OH. It is full time. Layer promised to come or send. 

Simon. Pray, sir, without offence, what do you think of that 
house ? 

on. That house ! {Aside : Is this a messenger ?) Why, 
friend? 

Sim. Nay, sir, I wait for you. A little curious business that 
— what do you think of that house 1 

Oli. (Aside : He seems a simple fool ; I may, with little risk, 
venture the pass-words.) I think — {ApproaMng Simon ; with 
significance?^^ The white rose is a pretty flower." 

Simon. No question ; though some folks have a better liking 
for the red. 

Oli. Just so. 

Sim. But, sir, don't let us part on colours. (Exit Oliver.) 
Now, is that a mad gardener or is it — Eh ? another. 

£nter Daouerrb. 

Pray, sir, what do you think of that house 1 

Doff, That house ? (Aside : A new recruit, perhaps.) — What, 
that house with the white roses in the window 1 

Simon. White roses ) There's nothing but the curtains, and 
they seem — 

Daff. Very true. [Exit. 

Simon. Surely they are curtains. 

JShUer Lay aIm 

Kind sir, may a poor man ask your opinion ? What do you 
think of that house ? 

Lav. That with the weathercock f 

Simon. With the weathercock. 

Zav. Of the shape and colour of a — a white rose 1 

Simon. No : of the shape and colour of a red fox. 

Lav, Very right — a red fox. [Exit. 

Simon. 1 see ; there's some wager a-foot about white roses. 
To the next I'll speak roses too. {Looking off.) Why, there 
they are, talking to that silky-looking old gentleman. And 
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therey another joins tkem. Now, the two leave, and the old 
man and the strangeiv— their heads close together — come this 
way. I'll hang back a little. {Entires.) 



Enter Outer and Chbistofher Layer. 

Lay. This b the golden time. To-night we must decide. 

Oli. Art sore we are yet strong enough ? 

Lay, We shall gain no strength by longer delay. All is ripe 
in Scotland, — ^my lads on the Essex coast wait but the word 
to rise, and now or nev«r is the time. At what hour shall we 
come 1 

Oli. Ten. 

Lay. The signal 1 

Oli. After I have lighted the lamp in the second window ; 
I will be at the door and admit all Mends. 

Lay. The old pass word, "The white rose is a pretty flower ! " 
Is not your student to be won to us 1 

Oli. Let him alone. We must be content with cheating 
him. 

Lay. A cheat indeed ! If he knew the scholar Oliver were the 
agent of King James — if he knew that you had made his house 
the rendezvous of rebels ! 

Oli. The jest lies only in success. Go, and see our friends 
are punctual. 

Lay, Never doubt them. The lamp at the second window — 
the hour ten — ^and the pass wc»ds — 

Oli. (Seeing Simon eome down.) Hush ! [Exit Layer. 

Sitmm. Kind sir, the house you were pointing at — ^the house 
that like a white rose on its slendw stalk — 

OH. What of the house ? 

Simon. I would fain know its reputation, for I suspect — 

Oil You do ? 

Simon. In fact, I am certain that in that house — 

Oli. Well 1 

Simon. A conspiracy is hatching against — 

Oli. Silence. 

Simon. 1 won't ! — A conspiracy against — 

Oliv. (Alarmed.) Speak not so loud. Against whom? 

Simon. Against Sophy Hawes! — ^I know it. A pretty place 
for a young housekeeper ! 

Oli. Oh ! — ^the housekeeper ? You know the young woman 1 
Her friend, perhaps ? 

Smon. I've got beyond friendship a long time ! 

01$, (Aside : So !— He may rid us of her.) To be pkin with 
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you, I have heard stories of that house that — ^but few words 
will suffice : take the victim away. 

Simon, I thought so. 

OH, You cannot conceive the riots — ^the iniquities acted in 
that house. 

Simon, The villainy shows through the walls. There's a 
conscience in brick and mortar. 

OH, Defer not a moment — take the hapless creature away ! 

[Exit. 

Simon, If wisdom hadn't kept the hapless creature away ! I 
wonder what he and his friend were talking of. For once, I 
wished for long ears — for not a word came to me. As for 
Sophy, let me see— 

Enter Sophy. 

Sophy. This is so whimsical, I can't help creeping about, 
looking at the house. How my lady will manage when — 
{Seeing Simon.) — Simon ? 

Simon, Sophy ! why, what dost here alone ? 

Sophy, Alone ? I — {Aside ; La ! I wish I might tell him.) 
Why, I've just stepped out for — ^for an errand for my master. 

Simon, Master! 

Sophy, Yes ; we did'nt wait for your coming back ; it's all 
over — I'm settled. 

Simon. You are ? 

Sophy. What does the man gape and stare at 1 I'm settled, 
I tell you ; and there's our house. 

Simon, You don't call that a house 1 

Sophy, What does it look like 1 

Simon. As I stand here, it looks a great monster ; all the 
windows seem large goggling eyes ; the door yawns into a dark, 
deep mouth, and shows a long throat with, all the way down, 
fifteen ridges of double teeth ! 

Sophy. Simon, you've taken to drinking! I never saw a 
prettier house ; I don't see — 

Simon. I know it — ^poor soul ! Do you see {pointing off) 
that swan in the water ? It doesn't seem to move a joint, — ^but, 
white and without a spot, floats at its own accord ? 

Sophy. Pretty creature ! and so it does. 

Simon. I doubt not that house, like many more in this town, 
is a swan house. 

Sophy. A swan house ? 

Simon. All white and fair outside, as far as you can see ; but 

then, only think of the black legs that's working out of sight ! 

I have heard such tales of that den ! 

I 
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Sophy, Tales, Simon ! 

Simon. Sixteen young housekeepers since Christmas are a few. 

Sophy. Sixteen ! AdcI all had warning ? 

Simon. Warning ! Five were driven to poison : three are in a 
madhouse ; two made a rash use of their garters ; and that 
piece of water has been dragged for the bodies of the other six, 
but — 

Sophy. But what, Simon ? 

Simon. Not one has ever come to hand. 

Sopfy. (AHde : My dear young lady !) But is it all true, 
Simon i 

Simon. I heard the whole story just now from a weeping 
gentleman in black — ^in black ; one of the relations, no doubt. 

Sophy. What ! here ? 

Simon. Here. You may tell by the tears where he stood. 

Sbphy. What shall I do, Simon 1 

Simon. Drop down upon your two knees, clasp both your 
hands, and pray that all delights and blessings may fall, thick 
as hailstones, on my head. 

Sophy. On your head ? 

Simon. Your preserver's head ! But come with me to the 
lady Felicia's. 

Sophy. I— I— ( J*wfe ; Oh, that I might tell him ! Yet I 
mus'n't seem afraid, else hell never leave me.) Don't I tell you 
that I'm come out on an errand for my maister ? 

Simon. An errand, for what f-Hspeak — for what ? 

Sophy. For — for — {Aside : what shall I say ?) — ^for worated. 

Simon. Worsted 1 

Sophy. Yes ; red worsted. 

Simon. Red worsted ! Perhaps, blood-red ! There's a hint 
of murder in the colour. 

Sophy. Simon, I don't believe any of these tales ; I — there's 
nothing in the house that — 

Simon. If ghosts are nothing : four female ghosts — two of 
them with brown hair, sisters — ^in hoops, and playing on the 
harpsichord, go through every room at midnight. 

Sophy. Where do they come from 1 

Simon. From the wine-cellar: for, on digging there eight 
months ago, last Tuesday, there were found four skeletons, drest 
in white satin, to match. 

Sophy. (Aside : My poor lady !) I — ^I don't believe a word of 
it. — ^(They'll kill her 1) — I tell you, Simon, hold your tongue ! 
You only talk to frighten me — (My sweet lady !) — ^Don't speak ; • 
don't come near me ! — (I'll die for her !) — Let me go about my 
business. 
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Simon, Not a foot, Sophy — ^not a foot without me. 

Enter Purple. 

Pur. How now, sirrah ? Let the girl paHS. Do you know 
this person, my pretty maid ? 

Sophy. Never saw his face before, sir ! 
• Simon. What? 

Sophy. And he will plague me so ; pray sir, keep him from 
me, sir ! Thank ye, sir. {Aside : And now, to lose Simon, and 
then get to my dear lady !) [Runs <^. 

S^Mn. Sophy ! Sophy ! Do you know what youVe done, sir ? 

Pur. Tut ! let the wench go home. 

Simon. {Aside : This gay bird may know something of that 
cave. I'll,swallow my anger, and — ) Pray, sir, do you know that 
house ? 

Pur. Very well. Why ? 

Simon. The new housekeeper, who^ 

Pur. What ! Is the woman come ? 

Simon. She is come. Did you expect her ? 

Pur. We have looked for her some days. 

Simon. {Aside : We ! I'm right — he's one of the gang !) 

Pur. You know the woman, t^en ? 

Simon. 1 think I do. 

Pur. And is she a nice, comfortable creature ? 

Sim<m. She was this morning. 

Pur. Ha ! ha ! an excellent thought ! If the lads warm 
quickly over the bottle, I'll bring them all away to Maynard's, 
and, spite of him, make a night of it ! The housekeeper is 
really come, eh ? Then we'll give full employment to her, de- 
pend upon it ! [EsBii. 

Simon. I wonder the sparks don't come out of my mouth ; 
for, from my fingers to my toes, I glow like a blacksmith's 
forge. What's to be done ? I've tried poison, drowning, 
ghosts — and all with no. help. I have it — I'll go back to the 
lady Felicia ; make her send for Sophy, marry her, and there 
an end. {Looking at house) A pretty dwelling for a house- 
keeper ! I know not rightly who could take the place, unless 
the devil had a sister out of service. [ExiL 
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Scene IV. — ^Matnard's Study. The room furnished with booh- 
shelves, globes, maps, antiques, statues, <5fc. A large telescope, 
with other astronomical and sdentifie instruments, 

Felicia discovered, arranging hooks and papers, 

Fel. Here I am, installed in office ! Already I have raised 
my philosopher's curiosity. If I can, by a mixture of simplicity 
and address, thicken the mystery — if I can but continue to excite 
his interest, until, quite bewildered, he begs the goddess to 
walk forth from the cloud, and — ^and, alas ! what then ? if I 
have failed to touch his heart, will he not misconstrue my bold- 
ness ? I — I almost wish I was safe at home again. Ah me ! 
here he comes ! 

Enter Matnard. 

May, Sophy ! (Aside : What eyes this girl has !) This is 
very wrong. I told you never to enter my study. No petticoat 
must violate the sanctity of this retreat. 

Fel, I was only putting the things to rights. 

May, Sophy, receive this as a solemn charge ; never attempt 
to put anything to rights in this room — I prefer confusion. 

Fel. But, sir, only look at ihe cobwebs and spiders. 

May. I'm partial to cobwebs — ^I encourage spiders. 

Fd, But then, the mice — ^they gaUop about like little ponies. 
"Why don't you keep a cat, sir ? 

May, A cat ! No, even in little things I hope I have the 
spirit of a philanthropist. 

Fel. Oh ! you prefer a trap ? But if learning were wisdom, 
your mice should be too wise to be caught. 

May. Too wise ! How ? 

Fel, Because 'twould seem, by some of your volumes, that the 
mice devoured as many books as their master. 

[Showing hook, with its leaves half-destroyed. 

May. {Taking hook.) Alack, poor Homer! If Pythagoras' 
creed were tnie, and every mouse were an annotator, they 
couldn't have used the Iliad more unmercifully. Yes, Sophy, we 
must do for Homer what Homer couldn't afford for himself— 
keep a cat. Now, go, child ; I am very busy. 

Fel. I won't say a word, sir. 

May, A word ? How can I study with you here 1 I am 
going to observe a planet that — 

Fd. What planet ? I do so love the stars ! 

May. What can you know about the stars ] 
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Fel. Oil ! there were a great many gypsies in our parts. What 
planet, sir ? 

Maif, Why — ^why Vernis, so you must leave me. 

I^L La ! sir, why can't you observe Venus with me in the 
room ? * 

May. (Aside : What a whimsical creature it is !) Sophy, — I 
—I wish thou wert old and ugly. 

Fel, That's what our girls in Derbyshire used to wish; — 
but, bless you, it did no good. Why can't you study whilst I 
— {Tidsing hold of one 0/ Maynard's ruffles) Look at this 
beautiful lace, all in holes ! I tell you whsX—{Tah%ng off his 
ruffle) whilst you look at the stars, I'll sit here and dam this 
ruffle. [Takes huswife from pocket ; sits down, and begins to work. 

May. (Aside: Now, spite of me I can't be angiy. What 
delicate, soft fingers she has !) (Tearing his other ruffle) A few 
stitches have dropped in this. (Holding out his wrist, Felicia 
takes off the ruffle) Yes, she may stay — she'U not break on my 
abstractions. (Looking among papers) Aye, here are my calcu- 
lations. (Sits) Here is the work of many a severe hour. Coper- 
nicus maintained — 

I^L (At work) The most lovely lace, to be sure ! 

Mag. Maintained this chimera, — ^but Tycho Brahe — 

Fel, Was never bought for a guinea a-yard. 

Mag, Now, Sophy, if you talk — 

Fel. Talk ! I was only thinking aloud, sir. 

Mag, Destroyed this hypothesis. 

Fd. (Still working) Ha ! there goes another thread. 

May, Now, Sophy 1 (Rising) But the night is coming on, I 
must to my work — (Qoing to telescope)— -VVi just sweep the 
heavens. Ha ! there's Saturn, and to night how sharply the 
rings are defined* 

[Matnard oomtvMua to look through the telescope. 

Fd, (Working, sings in a drawling tone,) 

In one of our Derbyahire springs, 

Which petrify bud, firuit, and tree, 
An old fairy goldsmith sold rings, 

To people who wedded would be. 
' Alack ! well a day, eyen Cupid's light wing 

May flit near the brink, but beware of the spring. 

Mag, Sophy, tins is insupportable ! I cannot suffer this noise. 

Fd. Noise, sir ! why, it's called music in Derbyshire. 

Mag. Then, like many travellers, it has changed its name on 
the road. If you breathe another syllable, — 

Fd. 1 won't think one. I'm sure I thought to amuse you, 
but if— 
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May, Will you close that pretty mouth ? Now, not a word — 
not even a sigh — {Again looks through tdesoope.) — I never before 
beheld the rings so luminous. 

Fd, (Sings in her natural voice.) 

" We asked," cry the married, " for gold, 
" To make ^eAi of flesh, bone of bone : 
*<But, fairy, the ring thou ha^t sold, 
*' Hath made of our hearts stone of stone." 
Alack ! well a day, eren Cupid's light wing 
May turn into flint if it dip in the spring. 

i/ay. Sophy ! In a word, you must leave me. I shall never 
get to my task. 

Fel What ! hav'n't you done ? I thought you'd been looking 
at Venus all this time ; Venus and her wedding-rings ? 
(Rising,) Pray^ then, let me spy at the lady: one little peep, 
and 1 won't tease you a minute longer. How bright the star 
is ; — but (looking through glass), good heart ! now it seems all 
over spots. 

May, Those spots are only to be seen through an excellent 



Fd. Dear me ! sir, then how foolish it is in you to look 
at 'em. 

May. Why, child, 'tis that folly which makes our wisdom. 

Fd. 'Tis that makes the wisdom of the very wise, old, spectacled 
bachelor, who spends all his life discovering flaws and blots, 
whilst another woos and weds, and, looking only with his natural 
eye, sees to the end of his days, nothing but light. 

May,. Sophy ! these words are — 

Fd, My grandmother's ; she'd a mortal aversion to old 
bachelors. Oh ! there's the moon ! Tell me ; is it true, that 
love is made, in the moon ? 

May. The moon is said to be inhabited, but — 

Fel, Well, I meant the same thing. And is it true, that the 
people have faces like melons, bodies like grasshoppers, and 
voices like French horns 1 

May, I have made no such discovery. Thou'dst better judge 
for thyself. (Leads her to telescope.) Now, what dost thou see ? 

Fd, (Looking through telescope.) Mountains of diamonds — 
towns of gold— churches of crystal, and — oh ! dear, there's a 
wedding ! I can hear the bells, and see the white favours* 

May, Thy uppermost ^yishes may imagine them ; but, truly, 
now, what dost thou see ? 

FeL Truly, — (Coining from telescope.) — now I see the moon 
bright^ clear, and beautiftil, a world of light ; and now (looking 
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through telescope), by the help of this most excellent glass, it 
looks like — 

May, What ? 

FeL A bowl of curds and whey— a fine figure of all thy future 
experience. For, pent up here alone, souring thyself in this 
dungeon, thou'lt think thou'rt discovering wondrous territories, 
unheard-of wealth ; when, at the last, an old, wrinkled, solitary, 
tetchy bachelor, thou'lt look with the eyes of truth, and all thy 
wisdom will appear — ^mere curds and whey ! 

May, Nay, Sophy ; this is no housekeeper's speech — there is a 
mystery in your words, actions, looks — {Following her). 

Fd. {AvoidiTig hifn, and taking hook from shdf.) What ! do 
you read Tasso ? {Chaunta,) 

Intanto Erminia fra Tombrose piante 

D'antica BeWa, dal caTallo e scorta, 
Ne piu goTerna il fren la man tremante, 

E mezza quasi par tra yira e morta. 

Isn't it beautiful Welch \ 

May. Welch ? 

Fd, Our curate—he'd been a great traveller — ^taught it me 
for Welch ! But the stars, sir — the stars ! 

May, Thou hast too much perplexed me for the stars. We 
must — 

Fel, {Avoiding him, and placing chess-table between them.) What ! 
Do you play at chess ? 

May. Sometimes — ^but — ^now — 

Fd. An excellent thing to discipline the mind — I play a 
little. {Arranging the pieces.) 

May, Nay, my fair housekeeper, no evasion shall serve you. 
I must know your mystery. 

Fel. {Aside : I have gone too far. How to escape V) 

May, {Holding Felicia, who struggles to get away.) Come, con- 
fess, who and what you really are : confess, — I must have— 

Enter Father Oliver, with a lighted lamp. 

Fd. {Disengaging hersdf) A light — ^very true, sir. I {Getting 
towards the door, and securing the key.) — I have placed the pieces, 
sir — father Oliver is come, and — ^good night, sir. 

[Exit : she is heard to loch the door. 
May. Stay ! — she locks the door ! 

Oli. {Rushing to door.) Locked I i^Aside: And in an instant 
they will be here ! Destruction !) 

[Oliver and Matnard look comfusedl/y cU each other, arid ike 
scene dotes. 
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ACT II. 

Scene L— -4 Spacious HdU in the House of Matnabd. 
Enter Felicia. 

Felicia. I have locked the door, and thus secured my retreat. 
I have been too precipitate : escape and secrecy are all I can 
now look for: so ends my hopeful comedy ! Now, a perpetual 
bridle be upon my tongue, for its silly ambling ! I — ^no, it is 
in vain to ponder, — home! home! — {Approaching d^>or: a 
knock) Can this be Benjamin ? He may question— (-ino^A^ 
knock.) yet I know no other outlet. — {Opens door — ^opsiruns 
in.) Sophy ! 

Sophy. My dear lady, I can't help it !— scold me, never speak 
to me, never think of me, — I can't help it ! — I couldn't stop 
away, I — 

Fd. At such an hour, Sophy ? 

Sophy. I couldn't get rid of that Simon ; he watched me, and 
— {Alarmed.) — Hark ! don't you hear something knocking ? 

Fd. {Aside: My prisoners above.) Tis nothing. {Aside: Yes, 
I may depend on her fidelity. She shall remain — 'twill help the 
mystery.) 

Sophy. {Becoming vMyre terrified) There, lady! I'm sure I heard 
the rustling of satin — white satin ! 

Fd. Sophy, be not a child ; attend to me. I purpose leaving 
this house immediately. 

Sophy. I thank goodness you do ! 

Fd. Yet> to perfect my plan, 'tis necessary that you take my 
place. 

Sophy. 1 1 

Fd, And more ; the better to perplex Mr. Maynard, spite 
of all he may advance, declare that you, and you only, have 
been here all the time. I have locked him in his study ; when 
I am safe away — ^why, Sophy, what makes you tremble and look 
so pale 7 

Sophy. I never could bring my mind to ghosts ; and though 
to serve you, I — ^I — 

FeL What has possessed you ? Ghosts ! 

Sophy. You don't know what a service this is. Six-and-twenty 
housekeepers since Michaelmas ! 

Fd. Sophy! 
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Sixteen took arsenic — seven went raving mad — ^five 
killed themselves like the farmer's daughter in the song, — and, 
for the remainder, they're to this day unaccounted for ! 

Fd, What idle gossip have you listened to ? 

Sophy, Don't say idle, ma'am ; it all came through a person 
in black, with weepers,— one of the brothers ! I ran here to tell 
you, — ^for if the spirits^ 

Fd. Spirits ! 

/Sophy, Eight ghosts — ^four of 'em twin sisters, with flaxen hair 
down to their heels — ^all at midnight, go through the house, — 
some playing at hoop and some the harpsichord. 

[A knock — Sophy ihrieka, cmd faUa on her knees, hMimg Fjelicia. 

Fel. Silence ! (^1 knock,) 

Sophy, There 1 

Fd, Be not so weak — so foolish. At this hour, who can it 
be ? (Approaching door.) 

Sophy, (Endeavouring to prevent her,) Dear lady! you'll 
never — (A third knock.) 

Voice without, " The white rose is a pretty flower ! " 

Sophy. So it is, but how droll to say so through a keyhole. 

Fd, "The white rose"— "the white ! "—Sophy, you have 
heard stories of this house ? 

Sophy, It's no house — it's a large brick coffin. I'm sure, the 
very curtains look like winding-sheets. Stories ! 

Fd. "The white rosel" That man, father Oliver,— there's 
craft in his looks — ^mystery in his words; — ^from France, too ! 
Ill see this visitor, and then decide. 

Sophy. You'll never open the door ? We're poor women all 
alone — with nothing but our screams ! 

Fd, Be calm — ^be silent! Our lives, perhaps the lives of 
others, depend on your composure. If there be danger, I will • 
protect you at my own suffering : but d^^Xy good Sophy, by your 
love for me, be stiU ! 

Sophy. As a stone. We were bom at the same time .and 
why shouldn't we die at the same time 1 They may cut me to 
bits, I won't so much as squeak — won't say a word. Poor 
Simon ! (^1 knock.) 

Fd. Observe, and follow me in all things. {A knock.) 

Voice without, " The white rose—" 

[Fblicia opens the door, when suddenly enter Lavai, Daguerbb, 
and others of the party. 

Lav. and Day. Women ! 

Fd, {Aside : So many !) If you please, good gentlemen, who 
do you want ? 

Lav, Humph ! You heard us knock often— heard us speak ? 
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Fel. Not a word. — ^Did you knock more than once ? We ask 
pardon, but, sitting by the fife, we fell fast — fast asleep. 

\Y<uiimmg : Sopht imUaies her thrattghout the scene. 

Bag. Faith ! such pretty chimney-figures might shorten a 
winter's night. Why, thou'rt not yet well awake ; even now, 
there's time to win some gloves. 

JFel. {Repulses Mm.) Hands — ^not gloves. 

Lav. This must not be. — {Aside to Baquerre : Is this a time ?) 
— (jTo FELiorA.) Father Oliver, can he not be peen ? 

Fel. He's busy — ^busy at, I think they call it chess, with 
Mr. Maynard. 

Dag. And Benjamin ? 

Fd, He is out. 

Dag. Out? 

Fel. Sent somewhere on an errand by the father 

Sophy. Yes — on an errand. 

Fd. ShaU I tell father Oliver all you gentlemen are here 1 

Lav. Stay. You've pretty faces for a riband; — ^here is a 
crown each. Now [to Felicia), if unobserved by your master, 
you could hint to the father that some friends were waiting,— 

Fd. Then master mus'n^t know it ? 

Lav. Why, now, I warrant me, you yourselves have some- 
times a friend at the fireside you wouldn't have your master 
told of? 

Fel. Yes — often. 

Sophy. Every Sunday. 

Lav. 'Tis even so with father Oliver. — You understand ? 

Fd. Oh, yes — {Aside: Doubt becomes certainty. I will at 
every hazard, stay and watch them.) , Dear heart, gentlemen! 
if the father had but trusted me — ^had but told me you were 
coming to supper, — 

Lav. As for supper — | 

Fd. I don't believe we've a drop of wine in the house — {To 
Sophy) — Child, run down to the cellar, and — 

Sophy. {Alarmed— Aside to Felicia : The cellar ! Why, that 
cellar — ) 

Fd. {Aside to SoPHT : Hush ! I'll see to it myself.) 

Lav. By no means, — we will not trouble you. 

Sophy. And I know there's not a drop. — Now, I remember I 
dare say, Mr. Oliver has sent out Benjamin for wine and supper 
too. — I shouldn't — {A knock — Sophy screams.) Mercy on us ! 

Fel. {To Sophy.) Art out of thy wits ? — ^More of the company, 
I dare say. {Going to door.) 

Lav. Stay ; should it be any of your master's friends, — ^if we 
are seen, — 
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Fd, His friends! He sees nobody — ^hasn't a friend in the 
world. — (They aU retire, as Felicia opens the door.) 

Enter Bin, carrying a hamper of wine. 

Bless xne — what is all this ? 

Bin. {Slighdy intoxicated^ Wine, red-lips ; wine ! If there^s 
a corkscrew at hand, I'll tell you the quality. 

Fd. But who sent it here ? 

Bin. A gentleman. 

Fd. Art sure ? 

Bin. Who but a gentleman could do such things ? 

Sophy. But when — and how — and who ? — 

Bin. My little love, my profession is the profession of a pack- 
horse — ^not to ask, or to answer, but to carry. Bead the direction 
— (Q/fm72^ card) — ^Aaa I right 1 

Fel. {Preventing Sophy — and rawming card.) It's enough to 
make a body blush, sir ; — ^but we—- we wer'n't taught to read. 

Bin. No ! I should have thought four such eyes could do 
anything without teaching. Well, some have beauty, some have 
learning. I won't brag of my beauty, — ^but — ^but — I'll read the 
direction. (Reads.) "Mr. Maynard, Bird-cage" — {looking at 
Felicia and Sophy) — ^very pretty birds — "Walk, St. James's 
Park." Am I right? 

Fel. Quite right : and sent here by a gentleman ? 

Bin. Though I didn't see him, every bottle cries, " a gentle- 
man ! " — ^You hav'n't a corkscrew ? 

Fd. Not such a thing in the house. — There, good night 

Bin. Good night. — {Pauses — comes down between them.) — First, 
I have a serious word to you. 

Fel and Sophy. To us ! 

Bin. Something about your future peace of mind. 

Fel. Well? — (-So^A Felicia and Sophy listen anariatcdy. 
Daoubrre and Laval are seen listening at back. 

Bin. You are young, very pretty, and may get husbands. 
Now — are you attending ? 

Both, Yes — ^yes. 

Bin. It's worth attention ; for it's sometldng come to my 
mind from the dreadful state of this house. If you would have 
your husbands — ^for I know what men are, — ^if you would have 
your husbands love, worship, honour, and respect you, — never, 
never — 

Both. Never ? 

Bin. Never be without a corkscrew. 

Sophy. Is that all ? 
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Bin, Don't shun good advice. I feel I speak as a father ; for 
if £*d twenty marrying daughters, these should be my solemn 
words to each — " Never be without a corkscrew ! " 

[Felicia teez Bin wa at door.—LAyAL, Daguebre, &c. slww 
tkemselves. 

Fd. You see, gentlemen, father Oliver has not forgotten you, 
Benjamin — 

Lav. But may not this be sent to your masterl May he not 
expect friends ? 

Fd, Wine for master — ^wine for fishes, they'd as soon drink it. 
And for friends, they're all upon his bookshelves. No : this is 
all Benjamin's doing, and like him ; he's so sly and close, 
he won't trust any body ; else I'd have had all things to rights. 
But come, Sophy ! 

Lav, How long have you been servant here ? 

Fel. Housekeeper, sir. — ^Not long ; this (Pointing to Sophy,) is 
my cousin : the place is so dull she came to sit with me. But 
we won't talk now. Sophy, here, take the wine into that room. 
— {Oiving her two of the bottles — Aside to her. — Be prudent — ^be 
calm !) That room — ^the gentlemen will follow you. 

Lav, In, gentlemen. 

Sophy, {Endeavouring to coriceal her terror.) — This way, if 
you please. — {Two of the party take up the hamper.) — ^Thank 
ye, gentlemen ; this — {Aside : 1 can't speak — I feel as if I'd 
a wet feather drawn about my throat ; — ^this way, sirs ;) — {To 
Felicia.) — you'll come directly, cousin? Gentlemen, — ^this 
— dear Simon!— (/S'Atf goes off, curtseying, surrounded by con-- 
spirators.) 

Lav. Now, my pretty maid— £iither Oliver, — 

Fd, I'll run directly. 

Lav, Caution. 

Fd, Bless you, I know iiow to cheat master. — {Ooing--oomes 
back,) I say, if when he is sound asleep, we could have a little 
dance? 

Lav, It may be — ^but quick. 

Fd, You promise then? — I'll go. — {Aside: 1 see it all; 
conspiracy — treason ! At any venture he must be saved.) Now, 
mind, 'tis a bargain between us ? a dance — ^when he's asleep, you 
know, a little dance ? [Fxit, 

Dag, Must we decide ? Is this our last meeting ? 

Lav, The last: Layer has his men ready — all our friends 
are staunch ; fietther Oliver has received king James's declara- 
tion of right to the English crown ; he is to-night to read it to 
us, and furnish copies lor secret circulation. 

Iktg, I could have liked some other place of rendezvous. 
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Lav. In this lies onr safety. In matters such as ours the 
boldest conduct is the surest. Whilst they look abroad for 
treason, we securely spring the mine beneath their feet. 
Come. [ExeunL 



ScTENB II. — ^Matnard's Stvdy, — ^Matnard and Olivkr 
discovered^ playing at chess, 

OIL ( With suppressed anxiety — listening) There ! — surely it 
is her foot on the staircase ? 

May. I was wont to have a nice ear for such music — yet I 
distinguish nothing. Tut ! why should we listen ? The move, 
father — ^the move ! Have a care ; or, pupil as I am, you'll lose. 
Come! when it is her good pleasure to unlock the door, the 
door will be unlocked. Why, father, I shall fain think thou 
hast missed some delicate appointment. 

OIL Sir ! 

May, Thou dost take this girlish frolic so gravely. Have we 
not sat whole nights at the game ; and now, half an hour 
wearies you. 

OIL I am moved that a servant should presume — 

May. Poor thing ! 'tis her simplicity. — {Aside : I would she'd 
come ! All my senses are in a whirl ! Her eye has such inborn 
intelligence — ^her voice, so expressive in its sweet depth — her 
hands — ^her step ! — ^nothing is vulgar, yet nothing artificial. 
Who can she be 1 Well, — ^time, time !) Now, father. 

OIL You play well, sir — very well. — {Playing.) 

May, Not so. {Playing.) You are tix) easy with me. 

OIL No, indeed ; you now send me to my studies. {Aside : I 
can scarce master myself ! At so nice a moment, — ^if they come 
—and the girl, — ) {Catches the eye of Matnard, and returns to the 
play.) 

May. Nay, you cast the game away. See ? 

OIL 1 told you, I must now learn of you. Ha ! 

May. What ! you spy the victory ? 

OIL No, I — ^yes, I think I see the game. {Aside : She is 
here.) 

JSnter Felicia at door. 

Fd. (To Matnard.) Did you ring, sir ? 

May. Sophy ! {Aside : My breath flies away at her voice.) 
Yes, yes,! rang. {Aside : Now, to lose the game, and get him 
away.) 

Oli. {Aside : I dare not leave them alone ; I must first know, 
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— thej whisper ! Is she really so suu^^e ? Are they come ? 
Can accident ? — Befall what may, I am armed, and gone so fax, 
will leave no point to chance !) 

May. Now, father ? (Aside : Plague on his hesitation !) 

Oil. You never showed such skill. 

Mai/. I see — it will be tedious : we will resume to-morrow. 
(Risinff.) 

Oil. Your pardon — I shall beat you now. {Playing^ 

May. {Aside : Is there no way of losing ?) {Playing) There ! 

Fd. { Who stands at the table, to Maynabd, at the same titne 
casting an enquiring glance at Oliver.) Ha ! your king's in 
danger ! 

Oli. (Starting.) What? — (Felicia points, with an air of 
simplicity y to Matnard*s play.) True ! (Aside : Yet could she 
speak another meaning ?) I am prepared.— (iVarroi^y observiTig 
Matnard, and half rising from his chair, as he plays.) That 
was bold play ; I move thus, and — 

Fd. (Rapidly moving a piece on the board.) — Checkmate ! 
(Oliver, confused, sinks into his chair — Felicia, /ora»^ a laugh.) 
Ha ! ha ! Sir, you have inissed the game. 

May. Excellent ! Why, Sophy, where did you learn chess ? 

Fd. Chess ! La, IVe been tired of it many a night. — A lady 
down with us — an old lady from the Indies — taught me chess to 
keep her company. 

Oli. Indeed ! 

Fel. Poor soul ! she was rheumatic and bedridden, and 'twas 
her only comfort. Chess, chess, chess ; I used to sit day after 
day, night after night, that — I declare, even now I can't look at 
these tiresome bits of bone without yawning. 

May. For the first time they have wearied me. Father, 
good night ; I shall read for an hour or less, and then, to-bed. 
(Seats himsdf at table, tcbkes book, and impatiently watches Felicia,) 
— Good night. 

Fd. (Taking candle from table, and affecting to light it for 
Oliver. — Aside to him : They are come.) 

Oli. They ! 

Fd. (Aside to him : Don't be afraid, they've made a friend of 
me ; I'm the last to tell tales of a fellow-servant.) 

Oli. Tales ! 

Fd. Why should masters know every thing ? You have 
your friends to sup one night ; I'll have mine another. 

Oli. Oh ! then they owned they came to sup ? 

F^. But I vowed not to tell master ; — we're to have a dance, 
and— come along, we'll be so merry ! 

May, Sophy, wait, I have a word to say to you. 
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Fd. To me, sir ? (Aside to Oliver : 111 get away from him 
directly.) 

Oil, He may follow. 

Fd, (Aside to Oliver : He shan't ; for if it must be, 1*11 once 
more turn the lock.) 

Mai/. Sophy! 

Fd, I never did see such a candle — Tes, sir. — (Grimng UgM to 
Oliver.) Good night, sir. (Aside to him : 1*11 come, directly.) 
(Curtseying him to the door,) Sweet rest to you, sir. 

OH. (Aside : Yet, rU make sure, and quickly send them hence.) 
Sir, good night. [Fait at door. 

May. (Embracing Felicia.) And now, confess, fair mysteiy, 
or I'U put your lips to the torture. 

Fd, Confess, sir ! What, have you lost anything ? 

May. Yes, in faith — ^lost myself ! 

FeL Lud ! you frightened me ! I feared you had missed some 
of the spoons ! 

Ma$f. (Holding her.) Your history, my beautiful enigma ! 
Disdose ! I*d fain be merciful, yet have I strange thoughts of 
cruelty ! 

Fel, I am — I am your prisoner. 

May, So ! then the gaoler may take his fees. 

Fel, Hath the turnkey done his office ? 

May, (Locking and hairing door,) As wise as fair. 

FeL Is't fast ? Art sure that we are— 

May. The Cycjops, with their hammers, could not force 
it And now, with such a guard, let bliss — (She avoids him.) 
— ^Nay, this morning, I was a dull, blind student — a, man of 
marble ; but thou hast fired the statue into life, and now I am — 

Fel, (Repulsing him, and with energy.) A gentleman ! — still a 
gentleman. 

May. (Aside : This is not art ; no, the mind gives a sterner 
beauty to her face. Her eye is clear and cold as starlight ; 
and her lip, so sudden white, speaks in its paleness. Tears !) 
As you say, I hope, still a gentleman — ^nay, more ; a gentleman, 
so frozen by your reproof, that I fear, even Cupid's bow and 
an:ows, kindled for firewood, might fail to thaw me. 

FeL (Aside: Shall I tell all ? I feel as yet, I dare not— 
His rashness might destroy him ; first let them quit the house, 
and then — ) 

May. (Placing chairs.) Sit, Sophy — (Th^ sit, Felicia endea- 
vours to control her anxiety.) Now, you have some history ? 

FeL Who has not ? 

May, Yours should be happiness. Might I write the future, 
trust me it should be blithe. 
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Fd, Indeed ? 

May Indeed. {Aside: How her voice winds into my heart !) 
Your coming here, is it not some jest — some desire to laugh at 
me 1 Surely, fortune never drove you hither ? 

Fel, It was my fortune. 

May, Impossible. Come, own it was a frolic ? You were 
set on •• No ? Your friends — I mean, your parents, know they 
not]— 

Fel, At nine years old I was an orphan. 

May, Poor Sophy! so far our present fates accord. I am 
myself a solitary thing, without a single relative. 

Fel, Without one ? 

May, Without one. 

Fel. Not one 1 

May, Stay — I believe I have a cousin ; but cousins, you know, 
go for nothing. 

Fel. True. 

May. Still, your history? I listen, as I would hear a tale 
of fairy land. Your parents dead, there must be, at least some 
one, to whom you owe a debt. 

Fel. Oh, yes ! a deep, dear debt. I was a careless child when 
it was contracted, yet did the obligation make me, as with 
a charm, a thoughtful creatui-e. To this hour no day has 
passed that I have not remembered it — cloved it — ^held myself the 
richer that I owed it, — ^would not have cancelled it for all the 
power of queens ! 

May. {Aside: What eloquent sweetness?) Your creditor 
was paid, with a dear usury, in such thoughts. Such a debtor 
must — 

Fel. I fear he never thought of her. 

May. He ! he ! {Aside : But now, I was a flame ; and that 
monosyllable hath turned me into lead. Why should it — 
what is it to me ? {Looking round.) Curse the place, it never 
looked such a dungeon. I — ^that little word has damnable 
magic ! I seem to read nothing but A«, — ^the very busts are 
opening their stony mouths to cry he !) Well, Sophia. 

Fel Sophia? 

May. Sophy — still Sophy. You, it seems, have not forgotten ? 
You love him — ^him — ^yet ? 

Fel. I have not forgotten. 

May. Do not forget — ^but do not love. 

Fel. Why not ? 

May, For my sake, do not. 

Fd. Your sake ? 

May. I love you ! 
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Fel, Sidney I— Sir. 

Mofy, Love you with honour.— Will, for I feel it is my fate 
give up all for you. 

Fel What 1 Your books 1 

May, For that rarer volume, your loving heart. 

Feh Your telescopes! 

May, For that diviner light, your loving eyes : in that Til 
hourly read, in them 1*11 gaze, and make the best happiness the 
truest wisdom. 

FeL You know not all my history 1 

May, No, — ^but know enough. 

Fd, It may be a riddle. 

May, ril marry you, trusting to that fair face for a clear 
solution. 

Ftl, Indeed, I may deceive you. 

May, Then truth is but a sound. Deceit U in the world : 
I have found it, found it so fair, it well nigh made me sceptical 
of all beside. Yet, at the fairest, was it no more to the spirit 
shining through you, than is the light of fens to the pure and 
lasting diamond. I — ^were I to talk whole days, I ooidd say 
no more than this,— but in it say my heart and soul — I love 
you, Sophy — I love you 1 

\FciiJlmg on^ his hnees. — Violent hnocMng at door. 

Pur, ( Without,) Good father solitary. Monsieur Unit ! open 
the door ! 

FeL (In greai offitaiian,) They are here 1 For your life, do 
not — ^pray do not ! (Knociing,) 

May, Tom Purple ! What mad intrusion ! 

Fel, (Aside : I should have prepared him— ^my fears, no, my 
selfishness, hath ruined all !) 

Pur, ( Without,) Open, Sir Eremite ! I charge ye, by your 
iron girdle, death's head, and cross bones, lift the latch, and let 
poor pilgrims in ! 

May, (To Felicia.) Do not tremble— do not fear^— he is a 
friend. 

Fel, Oh no ! for my sake, do not trust him ;-^from yonder 
window, IB there no escape 1 

May, Escape 1 Nay, Sophy, I feel the delicacy of your 
fears. Ketire into yonder room : 'tis fether Oliver's j a few 
minutes will rid me of him. He is, I say, a friend — a tried 
noble friend. 

FeL Is he known to father Oliver ? 

May, Known ; but I fear me, little esteemed* 

Pur. (Knoding without,) What ! friar Bacon, if dumb thyself, 
let thy brazen head discourse! 
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May, In, Sophy, in ! 

\Ht puts her in room on upper side, she cmxioudy wcUches at door. 
Pur. ( Without,) Sidney Maynard ! Sidney ! 

[Matnabd opens door, when enter Pubflje, iaUoxicatedy holding 
Father Oliveb^-Felicia gHdes into hdcomy. 
Pur, So! your hospitable door hath well nigh stripped my 
knuckles. 

May. Nay, Tom, at this time ! "What could have brought 
you here ? 

[DvHng the followvng, Felicia is seen to enter the room, and at 
intervfUs to appear watching and Usteniim at door. 

PuK Your house-warming. There are a few friends — 
May. Now, Tom, go home ; my house is in no state for 



Pur. I knew your poverty and prepared for it. I sept such 
a hamper I-^There^s wine enough below to make a bath for 
Bacchus and Ariadne ! 

May. Indeed, you perplex m^e ! I am not furnished with — 

Pur. {Holding Olivbr, who endeavours to ^ moay.) No! 
Of course you don't drink, but you shall stop and draw t^e 
corks. 

Oli. {Aside: By this time they must be from the house. — All 
I see is safe with him.) 

May. Seriously, Purple, what could bring you here ? 

Pur, Your housekeeper ! I ¥rrote to Derbyshire for a sybil ; 
and — ^ha ! ha ! — up comes a Flora. 

May. Surely, you have not seen ? — 

Pur. Seen her and heard her ! And then her lips ! 

May. Lips ? 

Pur. Oh, hay-fields and a murmuring brook ! 

Ma^. Lips ! You did not forget ? — 

Pur. Certainly not : I kissed her of course. 

May. Kissed ! And she ?— 

Pur, Acknowledged the attention. {To Oliver.) No, you 
don't stir. Never look so grim, Sid i There are fourteen rare 
lads — ^they'll all be here. 

May. Here! 

Pur. I wouldn't take you by surprise — ^I ran on and left 'em 
to follow — they'll — ( Voices are heard below.) Huzza ! H6re they 
are ! ( Voices below sing and shout.) 

May. Purple, this vexes me ! — I insist — ^Father, tell the gentle- 
men, I am out — in bed — cannot see them. 

Voices, { Without.) Mr. Maynard. Mr. Maynard I Is he at 
homet 
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FeL (Looiing over the betlcony.) Yes, gentlemen ; — ^yes ! 

Pur, (Seeing Felicia.) What ! Another woman 1 and — (To 
Matnard.) — " I am making certain calculations, and to night 
Venus will" — Oh, my dear Mogul ! 

Mc^. Pshaw ! This young person is the housekeeper — ^the 
same you — kissed. 

Pur, No— that young person's below I 

May, Below ! 

Ihl, Yes — ^she's my cousin. 

May, So, Sophy, you have some relations ? 

Pel. No, sir ; for you know cousins go for nothing. 

May, (Aside : I am lost in doubt and—) (Noise toithout,) 

Pur, (Going to balcony.) Wait a minute, brave lads j good 
fellows ; rare boys 1 The door shall be opened. 

May. It shall not. Mr. Purple, let me have some authority 
in my own house. 

Pur. Have the purest despotism ; I have the key. (Showing 
it.) Oh, I was no sooner master of the citadel than I secured 
the gates. No soul comes in or departs without the new go- 
vernor's permission ! 

OH, (Aside : 'Sdeath ! they are still here, then.) 

Fel, (Aside : Happy adventure 1 He is saved.) 

Pur, I.ran against old sanctity, here, coming to the door, and 
brought him up, for fear of any trick. (Noise unthout,) I'm 
coming, lads. 

May, Mr. Purple, I wish to hold your friendship ; that I may 
do so, I insist on privacy. 

F^l. (To Matnard.) La, sir, why not let the gentlemen 
come in ? 

Pur. Hearken to wisdom I There are but tourteen. 

Fel. To be sure, had we known, we might have been pre- 
pared. (Aside to Matnard: Let them enter.) Still, we can 
manage very nicely. 

Pur, Hear her, Sidney ! hear her ! Every wiwrd's a jewel.— 
(Knocking without) I'm coming, lads ; I'm coming. Mr.Maynard, 
I wish to keep your friendship, but I must — ^yes, I must — ^keep 
the key. Ha ! ha ! Coming, lads. (Knocking unthout,) [JSxit. 

May, This must not pass. Father, follow me. 

Fel, Nay, let the gentlemen enter. 

May. Would it give you so much satisfaction ? Would it be 
—oh, Sophy ! Come, sir. [Eaitt with Oliver. 

Fel, Yet he is saved! These papers, found in my hurried 
search in that room, declare all ; — a treasonable correspondence 
with the Pretender ! How to dispose of them ? If the men 
leave the house, some after circumstance may implicate 

E 2 
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Maynard : if secured by his means, and with them these proofs, 
his innocence is placed beyond all question. I will declare to 
him his danger : the visitors, so happily arrived, are numerous. 
Stay ! could I but convey these proofs I {Looking from balcony.) 
Ha ! I cannot mistake — ^'tis Simon ! He sees me ! (Leaning 
over balcony.) Good fellow, hasten — ^for life or death is in your 
speed — ^to the guard-house ; present these papers {Throwing 
out packet,) — not a word, — ^but, fly 1 He is gone ! Still, there 
may be other documents ! Yet— yet an instant. [Exit into room. 

Scene III. — Apartment in the house o/ Maynard. Door in scene 
and doors <a the sides. 

Enter Sophy and Widow Dttckling. 

Sophy, Bear me ! Mrs. Duckling, who'd have looked for such 
treatment from your old sweetheart, the exciseman? What 
reason could he give. 

Widow, Eeason ! I'll tell you. We had courted, as you 
know, for ten years. For ten years, every evening had he 
smoked and drunk at my fireside, his dear little piebald pony 
tied up at the garden gate. Well ! so we went on, as you 
know, until I was sent for to London. And then, didn't my 
gentleman come galloping to m/e ? — ^and didn't he, taking hold 
of my hand, with his face the colour of starch,— didn't he beg, 
and groan, that Fd consent 1 My heart wasn't a cinder, child ; 
I said I'd maiTy the fellow. 

Sophy, What else could you do, you know % 

Widow, I invited all my gossips — ^hired a fiddle — ^made the 
wedding-cake. The morning came ! Oh, you should have seen 
me drest ! Well, we waited and waited, and no bridegroom. I 
sat on nettles for two hours. At last, — 

Sophy, The exciseman came ? 

Widow, No ; but he sent a little scapegrace boy to say — ^what 
do you think % — ^to say he had inquired about my property ! 

Sophy. La ! what did you say ? 

Widow, I said nothing. I thought the waggon might move 
him, 80 I took my place. Would you believe it, the villain let 
me come off ? 

Sophy, And never foUowed you % 

Widow. Not a step : for all I sat down at the tail of the 
waggon, and for three whole days, eating nothing but my wed- 
ding-H^ke, I watched and watched for the least glimpse of a 
piebald nag. Oh ! if my dear first husband knew how I'd been 
served 'twould bring the dear man from his grave* 
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Sophy, It's a good thing he doesn't know it. 

Widow. It is a blessed thing! Oh, Sophy, while you live 
despise the man who inquires about your property. But tell 
me, child, this is a nice place, isn't it ? You'll give it up quietly, 
because 'twas all a mistake ? 

Sophy. Give it up 1 that I will ! 

Widow, I came away, early as it was, directly I got down 
at the Talbot, and — {Laughing within.) Bear me ! there are 
those rakish gentlemen, who met me in the Park, and when I 
asked them for this house, said they were going to it, and 
brought me here. 

Sophy. {Aside : Where can my dear lady be !) {They retire. 

ErUer Matnard, Purple, and two Qentlemen. 

May. Qentlemen, I repeat, this visit is ill-timed. I would 
be alone. 

Pur. My dear Maynard, you are alone. There was a fine body 
of fourteen, but you kept 'em so long at the door, they dwindled 
away, and now you have nothing but the skeleton. To think 
the dogs should have skulked away in this fashion ! 

\8t Oent. Shameful 1 AH of 'em married, too. A bachelor 
may have his reasons for slipping off; but a married man, 
who knows the worst-— it's pusillanimous. Where's the 
wine? 

P«r. {To Sophy.) Come, pretty one — ^where's the hamper ? 

Sophy. Why, sir, your friends — ^that is, Mr. Oliver's friends — 

Jiay. Mr. Oliver's friends ! Whom mean you 1 

Sophy. The gentlemen — (what shall I say ?) — in that room. 

May. In that room ? 

Pur. {Looking through key-hole of door in ecene.) A snug party 
of some dozen, i'faith ! W«'ll join 'em. 

May. Stay. I know not what to think ; I will myself question 
him. Purple, go with your friends into that apartment (Widow 
DuGKLiNG curtseys to Matkard.) Pshaw J Ti^e with you these 
women. (Purple and Gentlemen tahe Sofht and Widow into 
room.) Be attentive— I may need you! A hundred former 
thoughts rush back upon me : words, looks, gestures, now con- 
sidered, are grounds of strong suspicion. 

JS'n^ Felicia. 

Sophy ! 

Fd, You are betrayed ! Your life, your honour in periL 
Where are your friends ? 
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May, In that room. 

[Father Olivbr m coming frwn room •» 9cefM — inhen he pausa on 
seeing them. 
Fd, At thip moment, there are traitors beneath your roof; 
they, if you would clear yourself must be secured. I hare 
proofs, written proo& of treason ! Father Oliver — 

[OuYBB having beckoned Daguerre, Laval, and others from the 
inner room — they stand vfith drckwn ewordt. 
OH, Demands them ! 
Fd. Ha! 

[Rushes into opposite room ; Oliver and all are foUowingf when 
Matkard throws himsdfhefore the door. 
May, Villains ! 

01%, Gentlemen, an accident — a fatality shall I call it — ^has 
disclosed our plans. Tet, be £rm, and we are safe. Mr. Maynard, 
we must secure that woman. 

May, I am unarmed ; but not, whilst I have life, shall you lay 
hand upon her ! 

Lav, Shall we have your friendship ? Cry, l<mg live king 
James, and join us. 
May, Traitors! 

Oli. We lose precious moments : force that door. 
May. Villains ! Help ! 

\The party struggle with Matnard, and drag him from (he door; 
Purple and Qentlemen are overpowtmd as they enter. 
Matkard is m>astered by two of the conspiratorSf who stand 
over him, with their swords, when Felicia enters from room 
and faUs upon his neck. 
Fd. Cousin ! 
May, Cousin! 

Oli. Gentlemen, we are your masters : be wise, we will not 
abuse our power. (To Felicia :) His cousin are you ? I see it 
all — you love him. Give up those papers; or, before he can 
speak a prayer, he is a dead man. 

May. Felicia ! dear Felicia, never 1 I can die ; live you, and 
bear witness to my honour. 

Fur, Bascals ! my ghost shall be at Tyburn on your hanging 
day. 

Oli, Gentlemen, your swords at his throat. Now^ those 
papers ! 
Fd. {Aside : I cannot save him ! I have lost the means.) 
Oli, Shall we strike 1— the word ! 
May. Fear not for me, Felicia ; save yourself. 
Oil, That may not be so easy. Mr. Maynard, our stake is no 
child's play : if she remain obstinate, she too may suffer. 
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May, Tou cannot mean it f Murder, in cold blood — assassinate 
a woman ? Are ye gentlemen — are ye human creatures ? Kill 
me— torture me — strike every sword here througk me — ^I yield 
myself to your most malicious cruelty !-^£ut, if ye have one 
tender thought, one hope, one grace of manhood, — ^hurt not my 
cousin,— touch not my sweet, sweet Felicia ! 

OIL Will she give the papers ? 

May, No K-^They are about to strike.) 

Fd, Yes : I will give them. 

on. Where are they 1 

Fd, I — [Aside : What shall I say ?)— I have them not here. 

OIL Where are they ? 

Fd. There !— 

\^An Officer, {^m£k a party of sddiert with fixed hayonetSf) enters 
from room ai side — conepirixtort throw down their etoords. 

Officer. {To Matnard, Purple, and Gentlemen :) You, gentle- 
men, although the situation in which 1 find you is proof sufficient 
of your innocence, may yet be called upon for further explanation. 
For these traitors, secure and remove them. 

[Oliver, and the rest of his party are guarded off. 

May. To what blessed chance do we owe this rescue ? 

IhUer SmoN Box. 

Simon. To the lady Felicia and myself. I have watched your 
house, nearly all night : for, to say the truth, I liked not its 
looks. I was staring at yonder window, when my lady here saw 
me, cast out the papers, and — but I forget — I have two prisoners 
of my own in this room ; one is lawfal plunder, and 1*11 run and 
take possession. [Exit. 

Pur, Maynard, in my sober senses, I wish you joy. 

May. {To Felicla-) And you are my cousin ? 

FeL Knew you not the little girl, whom eight years ago you 
snatched from out the river 1 

May, Happy diver, to have brought up such a pearl ! 

Enter Simon Box and Sofht. 

But who is this — a cousin too ? 

Fd. She is my earliest, my truest friend. It is to her I owe 
the scheme that brought me hither. Twas she who was to keep 
your house. 

Enter Widow Duckling. 

Widow, A little mistake, sir. I am the person, and I can tell 
you the whole story — 
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May, Another time ; I can hear no stories now : I^can only 
wonder. 

Fd, {Aside Up Sophy.) Sophy, taJce back your ring ; and with it 
for your truth and service— competence. 

S(yphy, Dear lady, if you would but keep that gown and cap ! 

May. Keep them ! I'll have them placed within a crystal 
shrine for bachelors to make a pilgrimage to honour. 

Widow, But, sweet sir — here is the letter from London to our 
curate — ^you will see that I am the person to keep your house. 

May, You shall not wholly lose your journey ; but there is 
another lady, who, as I hope, will have the place you were to 
fiU ; if she look yes, why, then, be all welcome to my house- 
warming ; for here, behold my wife— the best Housekeeper ! 
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ACT I. 

Scene I.— Matthew Lubeski's Lodgings in the House </Creamlt. 
Enter Mrs. Fossil and Jttnkbt. 

Mrs, Fossil, I knew they were both out. And now, boy, your 
news? 

t/wn^s^News, mother-in-law 1 

Mrs. F, Again % Mother-in-law I If your father did marry 
me, thank providence for it, and hold your tongue. 

Junk, I do thank providence, (Aside : It might have been 
my fate. Poor father !) 

Mrs. F. A pretty charge he left me ; and prettily I'm repaid. 
Good-for-nothing ! How have I brought you up ? 

JunJc. Like a top ; and kept me up by the same means. 

Mrs. F. Scapegrace ! How got you your reading and 
writing ? — 

JunJc. You know how : cleaning door-plates and carrying 
letters. 

Mrs. F. Your board — your clothes — ^your lodging ? 

Jwnk. For my board, I never ate a dinner with a quiet con- 
science. 

Mrs. F. You felt your unworthiness. 

Junk. No ; I felt I was robbing the house-dog of his lawful 
property. For my clothes, the boys used to call me harlequin ; 
and, for my lodging, 'twould have been excellent, if — 

Mrs.F. Ifl— 

Junk. If I'd been one of the pigeons. To be sure, my sleeping- 
place had this advantage, — I sometimes got an egg for breakfast. 

Mrs. F. This is to foster other people's brats ! And who has 
put you in your present service 1 
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Jvmk, I'm not ungrateful. Since you've kept hotfee for Mr. 
Creamly, 'tis true I'm become a judge of roast and boiled. — I 
own, I know what a s»ug garret is ; wear a coat of one colour, 
and can, on holidaySj risk a sixpence at ninepins. 

Mrs, F. And if you'd keep these comforts, see that you obey 
me closely. Now, your news ? When Miss Augusta left the 
house this morning, you followed her wherever she went ? 

Jwnk, No I didn't. 

J/r«. ^. No ! I desired you to follow her. 

Jv/nk, I know it ; and I tried to do so, but — 

Mrs, F, But ! — ^but you hadn't brains enough for so simple a 
business. 

%Twnk» Quite the other way ; I stopped, iH fear of my brains. 
Patience, mother-in-law; you shall hear. I followed Miss 
Augusta from the house ; slunk and winded after her like a 
hound; till, by-and-by, I began to think myself not much 
better. Then I lost sight of her — ^then I spied her again. In the 
midst of this, something said to me, " Balph Junket, this vk poor 
work for a man." Yet I went on, though I seemed to myself to 
get smaller every step I took. 

Mrs, F, Fool ! 

Jwnk, Not a fool, mother-in-law. For what I then ^plt taught 
me this secret : if ever I hear of a great man shrinking down to 
a very little one, I shall know he's been on some dirty errand, 
and lost his height upon the road. 

Mrs, F, Then you quitted the girl ? 

Jwnk, Not till I discovered — 

Mrs,F, WeU?— 

Jwnk, 'Twas at the comer of a street — 

ilfrA-P. Ayel— 

Jvmk, When walking rather briskly, I looked up, and saw that 
Miss Augusta— 

Mrs, F, Yes 1— 

JnnJc, Saw me. As she looked — ^at that instant — I felt two 
red-hot cinders shot into my cheeks I I twirled round on my 
toe, and, never once trusting myself to glance back, came with a 
acorched face at full gallop home. 

Mrs, F, And this was all your success ? 

Jwink, I tell you Hwas success I had to fear. If I'd prospered 
in this first piece of dirtiness, I might have grown conceited, and 
gone OD. And now, mother-in-law, are you not ashamed ? 

iffj.J'. Boy! 

Jwnk, To set a boy to such a task % Watch Miss Augusta ! 
Bless her 1 Look in her face — ^hear her i^>eak. I'll be bound she 
has nothing secret but her prayers. 
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Mrs. F. ladeed ! Yet what should call her from, the house so 
often — ^what, particularly when her father's out, should keep her 
from home so long ? ^ 

Jnnh It may be business ; it may be picture ; it may be— 
what is*t to us what it may be ? 

Mrs, F, Everything. Hav'n't they lodged here these sixteen 
w^eeks ; and what do we know of them ? 

Junk. We know Miss Augusta to be the meekest, sweetest 
thing; and for the old gentleman, her father, why he was a 
nobleman in Poland, in his own country. 

Mrs. F. The more simpleton he to leave it. I should like to 
know what he does here. 

Junk. I've told you. Mr. Lubeski is a — a patriot. Now don't 
you know 1 

Mrs. F, I know it can't be very reputable ; for I've looked all 
through the dictionary and found no such business. 

Junk. Business ! I tell you, mother-in-law, it isn't — 

Mrs^ F. No matter what it is ; it doesn't seem a ready-money 
calling. Patriot ! I only hope all the linen's safe. But now 
I'm here, I'll have a general search. 

Junk. You'll search alone, then. Fie ! fie upon you ! 

Mrs. F. Fie ! How do I know what's going on ? Dear Mr. 
Creamly may be robbed, — or — 

Junk. Dear Mr. Creaioaly ! Mrs. Fossil, you know you have 
already had three husbands ; and yet do I suspect — 

-afr^.-F. Suspect! What? 

Junk. You are now curling your hair for the fourth. Dear 
Mr. Creamly ! Poor Mr. Creamly I 

Mrs. F. You vUe— scandalising ! — ^but you sha'n't spoil my 
temper. 

Junk. Nobody can ; it's so preserved in its own vinegar. 
Entrap Mr. Creamly ! Such a good soid ! No : he's my* 
master, and I'm bound to take care of him : so, mother-in-law, 
once for all I tell you, I sha'n't stand by and suffer it. 

[Exit at door. 

Mrs. F. I'm rightly served ; and yet when I brought him into 
the house, I — ^I did expect — ^but he shall pack. I'll have no 
eavesdropping, overlooking—stay, I forget my errand. If I 
could find anything about these lodgers — any letters — anything 
that might serve to throw a light upon their way of life, — 

Enter Creamly. 

Mrs. F. Ha ! dear Mr. Creamly ! What a way you have oi 
surprising one ! 
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Creamly. Junket told me you were here. But, bless me, Mrs. 
Fossil, these are the lodgers' rooms ; let us go down stairs. 

Mrs. F. Lodgers ! Ah, Mr. Creamly ! 

Cream. Lackaday ! Anything the matter ? 

Mrs. F. These are serious times. 

Cream, Mercy me ! What's happened ?, 

Mr». F. To-day again bread's gone up a penny ; and the 
chicken I bought yesterday for your morning's broth — a little 
thing that it was a murder to kill — cost two-and-sixpence. 

Cream. Surely ! But the lodgers ? 

Mrs. F. Then a calf's-foot for jelly, 'tisn't to be looked at 
under — 

Cream. The lodgers, Mrs. Fossil ? What has bread, chicken, 
or calf s-foot jelly to do with the lodgers ? 

Mrs. F. All things, Mr. Creamly. For if you'd pay for 
necessary sustenance, how are you to lodge outlandish folks for 
nothing ? 

Cream. That's very true : I must speak to Mr. Lubeski. 
'Twas but last night at the club, Mr. Bull, the president, twitted 
me for harbouring foreigners. 

Mrs, F. Mr. Bull was always a very sensible gentleman. Sir, 
you don't know your danger. Here are you, a respectable silk- 
mercer, keeping people who may be smugglers. 

Cream,. What ! Miss Augusta ? 

Mrs. F. I don't know that she hasn't a smuggling look« 
Smugglers, or coiners, or — 

Cream. Well, if they are coiners, at least they have some con- 
science ; for I've never seen the colour of their money. 

Mrs. F. 'Tisn't for me to speak ; yet, sir, I can't see you 
devoured and be quiet. / 

Cream. I know the pains you take. I — ^you recollect the white 
satin I showed you on Tuesday 1 

Mrs. F. That beautiful satin ! 

Cream. I told you it was ordered by Madame Millechoses, the 
milliner, for a wedding-suit. Now, there's a remnant of a few 
yards left, and i^ as a small token, Mrs. Fossil— hark ! Isn't 
there somebody? 

Mrs. F. Not a soul. Yes, sir, a remnant ? 

Cream. We'U talk down stairs. If Mr. Lubeski should find 
anybody in his room — 

Mrs. F. His room ! Take my word for it, sir, that Mx. 
Lubeski — 

ErUer Matthew Lubeski. 

A good day to you, sir. 
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Lt^)esku Qood. day. You were speaking of me. 

Mrs. F. Yes, sir ; I was saying to Mr. Oreamly, that you being 
out, I had looked in to see if all things were as they should be. 

Za^. I am your debtor for much kindness. 

jSairs, F, (Aside to Crisamlt : He forgets the sixteen weeks* 
rent. Ask him for it.) 

Cream, (Aside to Mrs. Fossil : Leave us, — I think I will.) 

Mrs, F, (Aside to Cbeamlt : Think ! Be sure you do.) Plague 
take him for coming as he did I for there must be some meaning 
in a gift of white satin. [E:Bit, 

Cream, (Aside : I wish he didn't look so much of the gentle- 
man.) Any news from abroad, sii* ? 

Lub. I am sorry, Mr. Creamly, I have as yet received none. 

Cream, WhcD may any be looked for ? 

Lub, Daily, as I hope. But the present condition of the 
country — 

Cream, Very bad, no doubt. Ruin to business. Pray, what 
trades may now flourish best in Poland ? * 

Ltd), Just now, there are but three profitable callings. 

Cream, What may they be ? 

I^' Spy — ^gaoler — ^and executioner. 

Cream. You mistake. I mean, what are your exports ? 

Liih. Brave men — ^virtuous women — ^and innocent children. 

Cream. That*s your meaning. I ask as a tradesman. How do 
landlords get their rents 1 You used to export hemp and 
iron. 

Lub, Yes ; but now they are all consumed at home. Mr. 
Creamly, I have expected, do. yet hope, the means of meeting 
your demand. At present, I~I must blush to beg for further 
time. Things have gone most crossly. I may seem a rogue — 
an adventurer ; do not think so. On the word of a gentleman, I 
— Mr. Creamly, I am a soldier ; and, so it had been with honour, 
I had felt less kneeling by my oofin facing twenty firelocks, than 
standing here your debtor. 

Cream, (Aside : Vm a great brute. His eyes are moistening, 
and — I*m a great brute. 'Tis plain he has no prospect of a 
penny ; I'U be certain.) Doubtless, Mr. Lubeski, you have had 
good learning 1 

Lub, Why, sir, I was once a schoolboy. 

Cream. You. know arithmetic ? You can calculate 1 

Lub, Very well I have had your rooms sixteen weeks ; now 
sixteen — 

Cream^ Bum the robms ! live in *em sixteen years, I won*t 
ask you for as many pence. Mr. Lubeski, you mustn't think 
because a man in fair trade loves a guinea, that his heart is all 
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figures, like a ready-reckoner. Tou're an honest gentleman; 
and they tell me — ^though I don't approve of rebellion, I've been 
special constable myself-^unlucky in a good cause. In one 
word, sir, pay me or not, as you can — ^I sha'n't sleep the worse in 
my second floor for knowing I give you and your little girl 
shelter in the garrets. 

Lub, Mr. Creamly, I have so long had to fight against misfor- 
tune, I want strength to meet a sudden kindness. I thank you. 
Did I not hope to pay you, I would not by I'emaining in your 
rooms — 

Cream. Live in 'em for nothing, and you put money in my 
pocket. Time. I used to keep stock here, but, dear heart ! last 
winter the rats half-ruined me. But I was about to say — ^you 
won't be oflfended 1 — ^if you knew arithmetic, liked to keep 
accounts, read the newspaper and books, write a letter or so,— 
for time must lie heavy on your hands ?— 

Lub, It does — it does. Well, sir 1 

Cream. I know a gentleman — my landlord — ^who asked me 
about such a person. I declare, here's his card. 

Lub, {Reading card.) " Mr. Beeswing, St James's-square." 

Cream. At present he lives in the house of Lord Amberton. 
His lordship's daughter is to marry Mr. Beeswing's nephew, Mr. 
Clarendon. 

Lul. And your landlord wants a clerk ? 

Cream. Not a clerk. Merely a gentleman who can cypher, 
read, and write : not a clerk. But I must leave you. A himdred 
pardons ! How is Miss Augusta ? I've scarcely seen her these 
two days. 

Luh. She is well. Being myself frequently from home, she 
finds society in the family of a fellow-countryman and brother 
exile. 

Cream. Yet a word. You know Mrs. Fossil, my housekeeper ? 
If she should hint at your rent, just to oblige me, put a bold fiice 
on it — ^bluster a little, and, if need be, oflfer to show her my 
receipt in full. 

Lub. Why should I act such falsehood ? 

Cream. To save my character ; for if it were known I was an 
easy man 'twould ruin me. 'Tis my plan. I never forgave an 
account without making my debtor promise to give it out that I 
had almost driven him to gaol. When I was overseer, 'twas my 
rule not to give a shilling from my own pocket till the ))auper 
had bound himself to abuse me everywhere as a stony-hearted 
fellow, that hanging was too good for. Now, if Mrs. Fossil — 

I/iib. 1 trust, sir, by speedy payment to — 

Cream. Not a syllable. Look on these garrets as your free- 
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hold. YoTiVe brought me luck. Since youVe lived here, IVe 
done more trade than in any season since the swallows built in 
the kitchen chimney. Only humour me, and say hard things of 
me ; call me a severe man — a miserly man— an unfeeling man ; 
but I shall take it as a great favour that you never caU me an 
easy man. [Ea:it at door, 

Lub. My landlord's odd talk has warmed me like a draught 
of wine. Yes, after all, it is a good world. We are poor fools, 
and make sad mistakes ; but there is goodness, hived, like wild 
honey, in strange nooks and comers. Let me think. There is 
now no hope of any remittance. I am a beggar in a foreign 
land. Without a hope — ^without — stay, shall I see what this 
may offer 1 What ! become a servant — a hired menial ? See 
myself ? — ^myself ! — Can I see the iron fingers of want pinching 
a child's cheeks ? Pride, stay here with the bare walls ! I'll 
cross the threshold a new and humble man. — {Beading card.) — 
"St. James's-square^— St. James's" — I recollect — ^yes — I think 
I can find the way. [Exit at door. 

Scene II. — An Apartment in the House of Lord Amberton, 
St, Jame^ 8' square. 

Lady Aubrey and Margaret discovered, hoJcing at laces, Sc, 
Augusta waiting. 

Lady Avhrey. No^ Lady Mu^aret ; this is the lace. I declare 
a spider's web is thicker. This lace, with — ^why, you're no 
more concerned about your wedding dress, than if it were your 
shroud. 

Margaret. No, madam ; for in truth I can't see the difference. 
If I'm not to live happily, I care little what I'm buried in. 

Lady A. (Aside to her : Before this person ! Consult your 
self-respect. See, this lace.) 

Marg. Yes, very pretty — I have no judgment. What do you 
think ? 

Augusta. 'Tis very handsome, madam •,. yet this,, to me, appears 
still more delicate. 

Marg, So it is : it shall be this^ {Aside to Lady Aubrey : You 
hav'n't noticed her ; she's very beautiful.) 

Lady A, \etj — ^for a milliner. 

Marg. {Aside to Lady Aubrey : Then, her manners — her"^ 
appearance.) {To Augusta.) Have you been long with Madame- 
Millechoses 1 

Aug. No, madam. 

Marg. You're not my countrywoman ? 

Aug. No, madam. 

a. 
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Lady A, Now, Margaret, conclude your choice. I have 
twenty different things to despatch ; letters to write, orders to 
give,— 

Marg. Dear Madam, let me tease yon no longer. This young 
person and myself will arrange everything. — (Lady Aubrey sits 
at table writing, Margaret comes down with Augusta.)— We wiU 
say this, then ; and, for the rest, why suppose 'twas yourself to 
be married, and — 

Avg. Madam! 

Marg, Miake the gown after your, own heart. Fm sure you 
hope to be married 1 I*d lay my life you crossed the sea with 
wet eyes at leaving somebody. 

Atbg, I left my country — ^left my home — left — 

Marg, Your sweetheart, I'll vow by your looks 1 There! 
white and red, — ^and your little hand's like any stone ! 

Aug, I fear, madam, I waste your time. I will see your 
orders carefully followed. 

Marg, Don't go. I do so want a friend \ Tell me, did you 
ever read Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia 1 

Aug, Never. 

Marg, I wish you had; then you'd pity me. — ^Then you'd 
feel what it was to live all your days in a beautiful country- 
house, with fields and gardens, and trees, all like so many old 
friends ; to run where you like, to sing what you please, to say 
what you think, — and then, at a word, to be brought to London, 
to be built up with silks, and bones, and brocades,'— 4iiid to be 
made to look, move, and speak, as though you were fixed in a 
golden frame ; till a gentleman you don't care a pin for, comes 
to hand you out, and make you — as they preach to me — a happy 
woman! 

Ay>g. And he will— be assured, he will. In due time your 
heart will receive him. 

Marg, I fear my heart is a very little one ; and somebody's 
there already. Hush! my lady. Pray, come to me again. I 
like you ; my old servants were left at the HalL I* wish you'd 
come and live with me ; my father will not refuse me. 

Aug, I have a fSa.ther, lady, who would not spare me. Yet, I 
feel your kindness, truly feel it. 

Lady A, Now, Margaret, have you at last decided 1 

Marg, Yes. I shall be fine — ^very fine. 

Lady A, {To Augusta.) To-morrow, then ? 

Aug, To-morrow, madam. [Exit, 

Marg, What a face of goodness! She reminds me of the 
shepherdess Urania, who, plucking the thorn from the lamb's 
foot, looked — 
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Lady A, Nay, Margaret, you must not talk Arcadian in St. 
James's : such prattle should cease with your girlhood {Rings 
leU— Enter Servant.) Let this letter be taken to Mr. Effingham. 

Servant, Mr. Beeswing bade me ask if your ladyship was to 
be seen ? 

Lady A, By him, certainly. [Eait Servant 

Margf. A letter — ^to Mr. I^ngham ? 

Lady A. Tou and he met frequently when children ? 

Marg. Before he went to Oxford, we were never a day apart 

Lady A. I have heard as mucL 

Marg. He lived only six miles from the Hall ; and many a 
night when his tutor thought him locked in, fast asleep, he and 
I were sittiog happily together in the little hermitage. Poor 
fellow] to see me, he has often dropped from his window at 
the risk of breaking his dear neck. I doubt it*s more than Mr. 
Clarendon would do. 

Lady A. You know not that 

Marg. Well, this I know — I'm almost wicked enough to wish 
he'd try. 

Lady A. For shame, Margaret! The early death of your 
mother, with the foreign employment of his lordship, left you too 
free at an age requiring the most tender vigilance. Tou must 
now foi^get that Mr. Effingham-^ 

Marg, Forget! Why, he gardened for me — fished for me — 
borrowed books for me — ^painted for me — ^petted my pug-dog, 
and taught my bullfinch to whistle. 

Lady A, You are now to become Mr. Clarendon's wife. You 
know, your &the(r's fortune is a ruin. 

Marg. I'm very sorry; but I'm not quite sure he has any 
right to use his child's heart to repair it. 

Lady A, By this marriage, you relieve your father from 
anxieties, which else, quickening his illness, might make you, 
Margaret, an orphan. 

Marg, I'm very unhappy ! I love my father dearly, but— I— 
I won't marry. 

Lady A. Margaret 1 

Marg, I won't ; or, if I do, I'll have such revenge ! I'U spend 
the pin-money you talk of in marmosets and parrots ; my house 
shall be open to all the world ; yet my husband feel the only 
stranger m it If Mr. Clarendon dare marry me, I'll turn his 
whole fortune into china — I'll break his heart — and I'U — ni call 
you old«aunty to my dying day. [Esit, 

Lady A. I feared this. 'Twas fit I should see Mr. Effingham 
— his visits here were most imprudent, till Margaret be safely 
married. 

l2 
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Enter Beeswino. 

Beeswing. Safely married, said you, my lady % Thinking of 
the young couple % Well, I don't like to have people sighing 
and languishing, when they might be happy at once. — Let the 
day stand as we appointed. 

Lady A, If his lordship's restored health — Heavens, Mr. 
Beeswing ! have you seen my brother 1 

Beesw, Just come down stairs from him. — ^Worse this morning. 

Lady A, Worse ! What are the symptoms 1 

Beesw, Another doctor. He makes the third : my lady, few 
constitutions can stand such attacks. 

Lady A, Eeally, sir, you have an enviable stoicism for the 
afflictions of others, 

Beesw. Afflictions ! Vapours, my lady ; with, perhaps, a dash 
of gout. Now, if my Lord Amberton, instead of a nobleman, 
were a — a drysalter, — 

Lady A. Mr. Beeswing ! 

Beeew. A leather-seller, or a tallow merchant — ^what with the 
markets, his clerks, and his counting-house, he'd want time to 
waste in illness. But, my lady, with you high folks, whenever 
a sickness shows itself in a family, you treat it with so muck 
pomp and ceremony, it can't make up its mind to leave you. — 
My wonder is that death itself doesn't oftener come among you. 

Lady A, Mr. Beeswing! 

Beesto, You do so tempt him with gilt-nails and velvet, and 
paint his visiting card so finely outside your houses. For my 
Lord Amberton, — 

Lady A, Your pardon ; I have not seen his lordship since 
last night. Intellects, whose strength I must admire, though 
cannot emulate, may think me weak. I avow, and retire under 
the enormity. [Exit, 

Beesw. A very tolerable sneer. I wish I was at home again. 
A poor ox, driven through St. James's, staring at the odd sights 
and stunned by the strange sounds about him, doesn't miss his 
grass and clear water more than I — ^whilst wandering through 
this fine palace, and seeing little but my own face in fifty mirrors 
— ^long for my quiet box at Camberwell, my garden, and my 
greenhouse. But, as 'tis to please his lordship, I visit him till 
my nephew marries. — (Enter Servant.)— Well ? 

Servant. Somebody, sir, begs to see you. 

Beesw. A gentleman? 

Serv. No, sir ; a person. — He refdsed to give his name. 

Beesw, Show him in — stay — another genteel beggar, I warrant • 
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with a set &ce, and a set speech. I'm fairly hunted by 'em. 
(Enter Lubeski, shavm in hy Servant, who goes ojf,) I — ^I thought 
80. Dumb 1 He's taking measure of my countenance for one 
of his long stories ; making up his mind whether his wife shall 
have died last Aveek, or brought him a brace of boys yesterday 
morning ; whether he has been ruined by a friend, or bed-ridden 
six weeks with a fever. 

Lubeski, I trust, sir, I shall be excused the liberty — 

Beesw, (Aside : I knew it.) 

1M» Of this self-introduction. I am induced to wait upon 
you— 

Beesw, (Aside : Having heard of my great benevolence— that 
must come now.) 

Ltib, In consequence of-^(Aside : 'Sdeath ! T cannot go on ; 
there's a something in his manner that curdles my blood.) I 
have, sir, to solicit — (Aside : He looks at me with eyes of brass ; 
I cannot speak to him.) 

Beesw, (Aside : I see the end of this : he'll thrust a petition 
with twenty forged names into my hand, pull out his handker- 
chiefy and wait for a glimpse of my purse. I dont like the 
fellow's face; 'tis certain he lives by distress, he's so genteel 
upon it.) 

Luh, I — (Aside : Psha ! courage !) — Sir, permit me to ask, 
if— 

Beesw, Permit me. How's your wife 1 Tou have a wife, of 
course 1 

Lub, No, sir. 

Beesw, I forgot ; you buried her last week. 

Lub. Sir ! It is ten years since I endured that loss. (Aside : 
Patience !) 

Beesw, But yoijr poor six children 1 — is it six or seven 1 

Luh, Neither, sir. 

Beesw, No wife — no six children % Then you beg on your own 
account ? 

LuJb, Beg! beg! 

Beesw, I can't be wrong ? Don't you come to me for relief ? 

Lub. Say, she who is in heaven was yet in this cold world, 
that she and children, all were £simishing, if I did stoop to beg, 
I would as soon put up my prayer to a wall of flint, as look in 
that granite face, and speak it [Going, 

Beesw, Granite fieuse! (Aside: Come, he's even with me 
there.) Stop I I — I — why you needn't glare at me so 1 I'm 
neither wizard nor devil. 

Luh, Sir, you are a rich man ; providence has gathered about 
you every happiness. Devil ! If men do seem devils^ it is when 
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made dnmk and callous by the bounty of heaven, they mock and 
nu^ify their fellow-men. Sir, I did not come to beg. 

[LimiBKi is about to retire, 

Beesw. Not so fast ; I like you.— You are a pLunnipoken man 
— a noble man. I ask your pardon ; I tell you I ask your 
pardon. — I wouldn't say more to a king, I wouldn't say less to 
a shoe-black. The truth is, I thought I could read features ; I 
find I'm a dunce. And I say, when you talked about granite, 
perhaps, you had the same conceit? I hope to prove you as 
great a dunce as myself. I confess, I might seem hard and 
sudden ; for if I pity the fellow who has no compassion, I detest 
the scoundrel who abuses it. Charity is such a lovely creature, 
my blood comes up when I see a set of rascalsr^^uid there's a 
pretty knot in this town — ^trying to impose upon her. And now, 
sir, if you please, we'll suppose neither you nor I have spoken, 
and you are just come to tell me your business t 

Lub, I was informed, sir, by Mr. Creamly, that you wished to 
engage— 

Beesw, I see, sir. Again I ask your pardon. Why, yes, sir ; 
I — but pray be seated. I did speak to Creamly about some one 
as a sort of clerk. 

Liib, It is to solicit that office, sir, I have presumed to wait 
upon you. 

Beesw. There is but little to do. My wealth is no longer 
embarked in trade. Still, there are a few rents to gather in— 
with some plain accounts to keep : you are used to the employ- 
ment ? 

Lub, In my time, I have been steward many years. 

Beesw. To a large estate ? 

I/uh. A princely one. — So the owner thought it. 

Beesw. And who was he ? 

Lttb. He was not of England. 

Beesw. And how lost you your stewardship 1 

Lub. The owner lost his lands — his all. 

Beesw. Gambling, I suppose? I never by chance hear the 
rattling of dice, that it doesn't sound to me like the fiineral bell 
of a whole faiidly. I see ; your master played a loaii^ cast— he 
was a gamester ? 

Lfib. The game was terrible he ventured— the loss beyond all 
remedy. The hearts of his &B&ily — his household— hu own 
heart— were staked upon the throw. 

Beesw. Madman and fool ! 

Lub. No, sir ; for when men play the game he played, even 
angels suffer with them when they lose. 

What is this ? What game is it you mean ? 
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Luh. The game of free man against a tyrant : the game which 
makes man in all places and in all grie& worthy of his mind and 
image, — or at his own hearthstone, renders him a felon and an 
outcast. 

Beesw, Go on, — ^I am ashamed — I, — ^pray, go on. He lost all, 
you say ? 

Lub, All. His fields were ploughed by desolation — slaughter 
and fire were in his home ; as you say, he lost the cast. 

Beesv?, God bless him ! The time may return, when — 

Lub. Must return. The spoiler has his winnings, — ^ashes and 
bleeding carcases. Yet there are bones, though now but paste, 
shall be as steel to play the game again.— Pray, excuse me, sir ; 
you have touched on recollections that, I fear, take me from 
myself— I ask your pardon. As I said, I have served the office 
of steward, 

Beesw, {Aside : He's a fine fellow — a very fine fellow.) I 
don't so much want a steward as a kind of companion — for I'm 
about to lose my nephew — ^to read and write, — ^you know what 
I mean ? 

Imb. I hope, sir, on trial you may find me worthy of your 
service. 

Beesw, No doubt : I am glad you are the first to offer. Know 
you any one in England, who— 

Lttb, I lodge at the house of Mr. Creamly. 

Beesw, I mean, is there anybody you could refer me to— 'tis 
only a form — ^for your character ? 

Lub, Sir ! (Aside : I should have expected this.) 

Beesw, You are aware, 'tis usual to ask the question ? 

Lub. It is usual, sir. 

Beesw. 'Tis unlucky. Have you no papers — ^no certificate of 
integrity from your last place ? 

Lub. None. 

Beesw. None ?— no testimony ? 

Luh. Now I think again, I have that which may pass for one. 

Beesw. Where is it ? 

Lub. There— (Toi&tw^ an Order from his bosom.) 

Beesw. Why, what is this ? 

Lub. The order of the White Eagle. 

Beesw. How ! — ^yours? 

Lub. My father's — ^presented to him on the field of battle, by 
John Sobieski, king of Poland. Tt is one of the proofs — and 
one I did not think to show — of family fidelity to our masters. 

Beesw. What a wise old fool am I ! Now I comprehend ; 
you were your own steward ; — 'twas yourself who— give me 
your hand ; you are welcome — ^heartily welcome. You shall go 
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home with me — for you mus'n't think this my house ; no, 
nothing so fine ; no gilding — ^no painting, all plain oak and 
walnut at Camberwell. I have done you wrong, sir, — I must 
have seemed a coarse-grained, carkish old hunks ; depend on't, 
if somewhat rough outside, I^m not all husk. 

Lub, I hope, sir, by my future service — 

Beesw. Service ! be from this hour my companion — my &iend. 
After the wedding, we'll go home, and you shall tell me all your 
wrongs, and I'll — I'll swear an accompaniment. Why, we'll 
get over the time bravely ! we'll dig a little, and fish a little, 
and read a little, and sing a little ; and, to sum it up, we'll be 
two jolly, young old boys. Not a word ; I say, we will. Now, 
I know I'm not deceived : you are a fine fellow. And, as you 
have been used scurvily for some time, you shall henceforth live 
in lamb's- wool ; ay, and you shall go to your grave down easy 
steps, comfortably carpeted. Only let Ned — eh, here he is. — 

Enter Clarendon. 

My nephew, sir, Ned Clarendon. Ned, this is — (Aside: — ^I 
wonder what's his name !) — my friend. A lucky dog, sir ; going 
to marry a beautiful creature ; an angel, — isn't she, Ned ? 

Clar. Sir, my humility will not sufier me to deny the in- 
equality of the match. 

Beesw, No spoilt town miss, but country flesh and blood ; 
fresh and healthy as her own hawthorns. But, come, sir, we 
won't keep him from his devotions. — (Aside: I'll send imme- 
diately for Creamly; — ^yes, hear what he says, and take his 
Jodger off his hands.) Tliis way, sir ; the youngster wants to get 
rid of us— he's devoured with impatience till we are gone. Oh, 
Ned ! Ned ! thou art a fortunate rascal. — (To Lubeski.) Sir, 
again and again you are welcome. 

lExewit Bebswinq, and Lubeski. 

Clar, Why, the girl is pretty enough. Yes ; 'twill please 
my uncle — I'll marry her ; make her a fond husband ; become 
an affectionate father ; and, indeed, be a most exemplary illus- 
tration of all the tombstone virtues. And yet, why did I travel i 
Had I so much reason, I must go lose the best part of it abroad ? 
Were there not lovely women at home, that I should cross the 
ocean to pine for a shade, — a mystery ? Nay, that's it. Who 
could she be — whither could she go 1 Had she remained I 
might in due season have lost the goddess in the woman. No ! 
impossible. 
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Enter Effingham, folhmd by Servant, who goes off an the 
opposite side, 

EflSngham ! Why, I never saw you so damped — so clouded \ 
In fact, with such a marrying look. What is it ? 

Effingham, {Aside : No ; he has not the lynx-eyes of her ladyship ; 
he cannot suspect.) Nothing : indeed, nothing. Marrying ! 
Ha ! Clarendon, you'll be a happy man. 

Clar, Effingham, why did you eschew the church ? You'd have 
shone as ordinary ; you prophesy future bliss with such a 
Tyburn air of consolation. 

Eff. But with Margaret — ^with her disposition — ^her face ! — 

Clar. I have travelled — ^have seen faces. 

Eff, You're an infidel to name them against looks at home. 
Is not the beauty of Englishwomen ? — 

Clar, Most beautiful ; nay, 'twould be divine, if they didn't 
think their beauty like champagne — ^better for being iced. With 
beauty, Fm a cosmopolite : now, you are a prejudiced Green- 
lander, passionately devoted to your own snow. I alloW'— 
Margaret is handsome. 

Eff. And so formed by education, — ^her mind, trained in the 
country, — 

Cla/r. Country 1 Nay, you might say in a kitchen garden. 

Eff. Clarendon! 

Clar. All her sentiments — at least, to me — so smell of thyme 
and sweet marjoram. How comes it, EflSngham, that you your- 
self did not select Margaret ? You, who were children together 
— ^who made love, I may say, biting the same apple. 

Eff, We have certainly been acquainted from an early age, 
but— 

Clar, Then how is it, since your intimacy commenced in the 
nursery, it didn't tend to the same point ? 

Eff, Had it been my wish, my limited fortune had silenced it. 

Clar, When I was a schoolboy I didn't blind myself to an 
orchard, simply because I hadn't wherewithal to buy the fruit. 
Nor are you the man to weigh your heart against a money bag 
— to count impulses with guineas. The truth is, you didn't like 
the girl ; no, 'twas reserved for me to be the victim. 

Eff. Victim ! If you seriously think so, for her sake break 
oS the match. 

Clar, For her sake I must be sacrificed. The poor girl would 
go distracted. You can't conceive the intensity of her aflfection. 

Eff, Intensity ! At least then she is an exception to the ice 
you spoke ofl 
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Clar, No, indeed ; she was at first cold and chilly enough ; 
but, hang it !. even in England, it doesn^t freeze all the year 
round. And, after all, I must allow, she has sensibility and 
beauty, — ^and, besides, a passion for me which is certain of at 
least my gratitude. 

Eff, {Aside: Can this be his illusion, or can it be really 

80?) 

Clar. Thus, I persuade myself I shall at length subside into 
the decencies of matrimony, and become a respectable husband. 
That is, though I may feel my chains, take especial care the 
world shall not hear them clank. 'Tis a prudence that often 
passes for happiness, and may serve with me. 

Be-^rOer Servant. 

Serv, {To Effingham) Sir, Lady Aubrey awaits you. 

Eff. I attend. {Aside : Now, for her ladyship's commands ; 
if they be as I surmise, and Margaret be not really fickle, I have 
a plan that shall defeat fortune at her worst) [ExU, 

Serv. {To Clarendon) Shall I tell my lady Margaret, sir, 
you are here ? 

Olar. Eh ?-^yes. {EjpU Servant.) My Cupid must be of the 
dullest to need such a remembrancer. {Musing.) When my 
uncle first pressed the match, I carelessly assented. I thought 
'twould be at most a matter of indifference ; but, as the time 
draws near, my heart begins to stir a little — ^to feel certain 
quiverings, — stay, do not these thoughts come too late ? 

EtOer Yalisb. 

VaUse, Sir — sir — sir ! 

Clar, What wonder, now ? 

Vat. I— T haven't breath to tell it. 

Clar. Go, take breath, — ^I can wait. 

Vol, Two words, sir. — ^Dresden — the lady. 

Clar. What ! Dresden ! Speak — ^what of her ! Speak, I say 
— flpeak ! Though you are strangling, speak ! 

Vod. She's here. 

Cla/r. Here ? 

Val. These eyes have seen her. 

Clar. When— where? 

Val. Not ^Ye minutes since, at the house of Mr. Creamly. 
ril tell you all, sir. 

Cla/r. Stay: now— gooD. 

Vol. Your uncle, sir, sent me just now to tell Mr. Creamly 
to wait upon him. I ran to his house, when, who should I see 
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at the window, but the very young lady about whom you nearly 
killed your humble servant. 

CUvr, I will yet kill you, you scoundrel ! 

Vol, Sir f 

C7<«r. What lie — ^what imposition have you febricated? It 
wanted but this to drive me mad. Seen her ! — ^it cannot be- 
lt is impossible. 

Val. I won't dispute that, sir ; but as I'm a Christian foot- 
man, it really is. I saw her at one of the windows — {Afide : 
I dam't tell him the garret.) 1 don't wonder, sir, you are sur- 
prised ; for myself, if a thunderbolt had knocked me down, it 
couldn't have more astonished me. 

Clar. You persist in the story 1 You — ^my good Valise, are 
you certain 1 

Vol. Oh, sir, I watched her about too long at Dresden to for- 
get her : and then, sir, your passion, when at last I missed her, 
was so red-hot, it burnt every feature she had into my memory. 
Besides, I have inquired, — 

Oar. Yes. 

Vol. Inquired of Creamly's man — a foolish, friendly fellow — 
and he tells me she is a foreigner not long in England ; that— 
why, sir, what's the matter ? 

Clar. {Aside: I am sick— death-sick. Fever and ague seem at 
once upon me. Now I feel as if I could dance, sing, weep 1 She 
is here. Here ! What an age of hope, dread, bliss, misery, is in 
the word ! Countries between us, the place unknown, it 
seemed a beautiful vision — ^a sweet and mournful dream ; but,— 
here !) 

Vol. Sir, I didn't think the news would change you so. 

Clar, It has changed me. {Aside : It has made me know my- 
self—and in good time. What I thought indifference would 
have curdled to disgust — ^what I schooled myself to think 
visionary, would have become an actual presence. My good 
genius has preserved me.) {To Yalise.) You can e^ow me the 
house 1 And yet, ought I — dare I see her 1 
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Serv. The lady Margaret, sir, attends you. 
Clar, I'm coming-^Bay,-Hsay I'm coming. 

[CSlabsitdon goes off hmriedly on the opposite side : Yalisx and 
Servant ixchcmge looks, and exeunt severally . 
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Scene III.— ^« Lodgings of Lubeski. 
Augusta seoUed at work, 

Augusta, I think I shall finish this part of my task before my 
father comes. Twenty times I have been about to tell him all : 
then, the thought of his proud nature, his love for me, has kept 
me dumb. No ; did he know that for the last fortnight he had 
owed his sustenance to the labour of his child, 'twould break his 
heart. He has believed me with his friends ; and they have 
promised to keep my secret ; at least, so long as it can be kept. 
{Risingy takes a wedding-dress from box beside her.) 'Twas kind 
of Madame to suflfer me to bring home the dress. I can go on 
until near the time of my father's coming ; and then, when he 
has gone to bed, have the whole night to finish it. This is a 
wedding-dress ; poor girl ! she seems kind, ingenuous, affec- 
tionate. I would I were working for a happier bride ! Poor 
girl I 

[A knock, when Junket suddenly enters. 

Aug, {Standing before the chair, to hide the dress.) Who's 
there ? 

Junket. Don't start, miss ; I have some news to tell you. Don't 
be alarmed ; we are all safe. Mr. Creamly is sent for by Mr. 
Beeswing, and I've turned the key upon mother-in-law. You 
see, I'm not a fooL I know knavery from fair-play. Now, 
when a gentleman asks me a delicate question, I satisfy myself 
that he is a gentleman before I answer, I warrant me ; else I had 
never let the gentleman who is now in the house cross the door 
to see you. 

Aug. See me ! A gentleman ? 

Junk. 'Twas with tears in his eyes he prevailed upon me. 

Aug. And you have brought him — here ? 

Junk. I didn't expose you. I told him you were still very 
rich, only you had a particular fancy for these apartments. 

Aug. I beseech you, my good man, spare me the interview. If 
he be a friend, my father — 

Junk. He won't hear a word about your father ; 'tis you, and 
you only. {Aside : Poor souls ! he may bring a bag of gold 
for 'em.) I'll show him in. 

Aug. Do not — pray, do not. I am alone, and— - 

Junk, Not alone, for I'm at hand ; and, trust me, miss, I know 
too well the prize in my keeping to let any housebreaker come in 
and steal it. [Exit at door, 

Aug. Grood friend, — ^gone ! I'll make fast the door, and — 
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Enter Clarendon. 

Clar, Madam! Augusta! 

Aug, {Aside : He / Oh, pride ! fortune has no further malice.) 

Clar, Bar the door — shut out one, who for two years past has 
thirsted for this blessed moment \ The pilgrim with bleeding 
lips at length stoops to the fountain ; it were a cruel spirit that 
should bid the waters sink into the sand. I pray you, do not 
deny me. You have not forgotten me 1 

Aug. No, sir ; I will not feign it. I have not forgotten you. 
We met at Dresden. 

Clar, I knew not then your Worth. I was as a poor man's 
child, who in his play-hours finds a priceless diamond ; who, 
careless, loses it, and only learns from after-knowledge that the 
loss has beggared him. You have not forgotten me 1 

Aug. No, sir ; yet remember nothing which may give a meai;L- 
ing to your present language. 

Clar, Nothing ! True, no words were uttered ; but, surely, 
love is not a spirit to be raised only by words. 

Aug. Love ! 

Clar. Love, as strong, as deep, as ever lodged within the breast 
of man. On your sudden departure from the city — 

Aug. I was called away. I told you Dresden was not my 
native place. 

Clar, Twas all I could discover. I knew not where you had 
fled, but knew my heart was with you. 

Aug, I pray, sir, leave me. 

Clar. Since then you have been my day-dream. Worn, 
wearied with its hopelessness, I was become a reckless, apathetic 
being, when the news of your discovery gave me a new existence. 

Aug. I entreat, sir, leave me. If at any time I might have 
listened, that time is past. If you wish my peace — if you value 
my esteem — ^if you respect my honour — ^leave me. 

Clar. What have I to learn 1 Your voice — ^your looks conjure 
up thoughts, which if true, — ^Augusta, what has happened ? 

Aug, Events — fatal events. Pray, sir, spare me further 
explanation : let it suffice, we do not meet as before we met. 

Clar, Not as before ? You are lost to me — ^you are another's? 
The blood rushing to your cheek blinds me with the truth 
Augusta, you are — a wife ? 

Aug, No. 

Clar. No ! And yet changed — ^yet, — {Seeing dress on the ekair.) 
—What is that ? I am in a cloud of mystery and dread ; all else, 
80 plain, and yet that dress ? la it not the garment of a bride f 
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Aug. It is a wedding-gown. 
Clar. And yours 1 

Aug, No, — ^a friend's. {Aside : .1 may call her so. No, I can- 
not love ; for surely true love must kill such foolish pride.) 

Cla/r. I have drunk new life from your lips. Still a word. 
Say, your heart is still the same as when — 

Av>g, I came to Dresden ? 

da^. No— as when you quitted it ? 

Aug, It is. 

Clar. Then it is mine, and here again I challenge it ! Here I 
hang the jewel at my heart, praying that neither time nor sorrow 
may dim its beauty; that what is the glory of my prime 
may be the gladness of my old age ; and that having proudly 
worn it through a life, I may sleep with it near me in the grave. 

Aug. Edward ! 

Clar. Augusta, beloved Augusta ! This joy is so sudden, so 
exquisite, it has unmanned me. {Hcdf^adde : What a deliver- 
ance ! What misery have I been spared !) 

Aug. Deliverance ! Edward ! 

Clar. (Aside : She must know all ; yet—) 

Aug. Edward, I have shown you my naked heart. What 
misery? 

Clar. Believing you for ever lost, and with you that deep hap- 
piness which you alone could give me, I was become careless of 
all beside. True, I laughed, jested, disguising by a hollow levity 
the disappointment that devoured me. I — I have an uncle ; a 
kind, good man, the only friend I ever knew. My first hope 
blighted, I could refuse him nothing. 

At^. You should not. 

Ciar, He has a friend ; one, who though feir above him in 
worldly rank, has yet been greatly aided by his means, 'Twas 
my uncle's wish to cancel all such debts by a union with the 
family. He proposed to me the daughter of that friend ; I have 
promised to wed her— but, dearest Augusta, let love teach you 
charity, — I thought you for ever dead to me. 

Attg. Think so stiU, sir, and perform your promise. 

Clar. Not if she brought the dowry of the world. You are 
restored to me, — ^restored — 

Aug. Do not think it. I tell you, sir, if the grass were grow- 
ing over me, it were not less to be hoped. 

Clar, You do not pardon me — do not forgive an error pro- 
ceeding from my very despair 1 

Attg. I do, fix)m my soul, forgive it. May you be happy ! 

Clar. Hear me ! 

Aug. Do not hope to stir me. Did you offer me the wealth 
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and state of a whole empire, I would not take you for my hus- 
band guilty of a woman's broken heart. 

Clar, Speak not with such terrible composure. Or have the 
two past years taught hel> I thought the soul of tenderness a 
cold tranquillity, that whilst it dooms the yictim, is itself 
umnoved ? 

Aug. It may be, sir ; for in that time I have studied at a 
school where death and outrage were daily teachers. I have had 
stem lessons, sir. 

CIgut, Forgive me. Augusta, — condemn, reproach me— but 
speak not, look not, so calmly ! 

Aug, Bid I wish to use reproach, I might ask if it was a 
noble, a prudent course, to break in here upon my quiet— to 
subdue me with a flood of recollections'— and, in that sacred 
moment when woman shows her heart to man, and showing, 
gives it, — was it kind to tell me you could not wear the gift 1—1 
might ask, was it kind to seek me, only to tell me this % 

Clar. Do not think it! A blessed Providence has re-united 
us — we never part again I I will explain all to my uncle, to 
Lord Amberton — ^lay bare my soul before the Lady Margaret — 

Aug, Margaret! Margaret! 

Clar, Gain her free assent, and return, Augusta — ^return to 
ask you of a father. {Rushes <mt at door, 

Aug, Amberton ! The lady Margaret ! And this her wedding- 
dress ! and I — I must employ the whole night to complete it. 
{Takes the dress, making <m ejffbrt to repress her feeUngs; the 
garment falls from her hand.) Was fortune ever yet so way- 
ward ! [Sinks in the chair. 



ACT n. 



Scene L — Apartmeta in the House o^Lord Amberton. 
JSnter Beeswing and Clarendon. 

Beeswing, Sir, I've heard enough ; you're a coxcomb ; a poor, 
vain fellow, who would play at cup-and-ball with the hearts of 
the whole sex. 

Clarendon. Sir, you promised to judge me charitably. 

Beesw. So I have : and that's my verdict, — ^you're a coxcomb. 
Plain justice might call you a scoundrel 

(Jlar. Sir ! 

Beesw, Phoo ! I've no respect for injured looks, when they'd 
justify mean actions. What! sport with the affections of a 
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confiding girl ! — stand, in the face of the world, her pledged 
husband, and then, with no other warrant but your own fickle- 
ness, to blow her from you like a feather ! 

dUir, You wrong me, sir. I have told you, that an affection 
for one I had considered lost, — 

Beesw. Yes, at Dresden. In the course of your travels did 
you visit Eitmschatka, or touch on the Gold Coast ? I have 
good reason for the questions ; for as you seem to have carried 
about so much affection in small change, there's no knowing in 
what place you mayn't have been liberal. Why, release you 
from your present engagement, and in a month hence you'd beg 
my favour for a lady in black fox-skins, or a princess with her 
royalty tattoed in her countenance. 

Clar, And I had as lief marry either, or both, as the lady 
your goodness has provided me. Sir, you never loved — ^your 
heart, — 

Beesw, How do you know ? How dare you talk of my heart 1 
Perhaps it's a snow-ball — perhaps, a cinder. Or is it, sir, 
because I've brought ^<w up in it, that you presume to question 
its material 1 

Clar, Dear uncle, I would encounter any grief rather than 
your displeasure. I feel — I am proud to feel — ^I owe you every 
thing. 

Beesw, Keep your word — ^marry Margaret — and you have 
your receipt in fulL 

Clar, Sir, it is impossible. 

Beesw, Sir, I've lived three-and-sixty years, and in an honour- 
able cause I don't know the meaning of the word. This I know ; 
I'm under a contract to Lord Amberton ; you are pledged to his 
daughter ; and if you dare desert the girl, Til — ^yes, for the credit 
of the fiajmly — I'll marry the wench myself. 

Clar. And why not, sir 1-— As you say, you are but three-and- 
sixty ; your constitution is sound — 

Beesw, As oak. 

Clar, Your habits, healthful and temperate — 

Beesic, As a Brahmin's. 

Clar. You may yet have an heir, who— 

Beesw. An heir? 

Clar, Nay, a crowd of little cheruba— -a whole grove of olive 
branches. 

Beesw, To be sure ; and see them all brought up ; and, having 
lived to a green old age, see my darling cherubs become one by 
one perverse, flap-eared puppies — ^have all my promising olive 
branches turn to bimdles of thistles. No, sir, you shall not 
dance at mv wedding, whatever you may do at my funeral. 
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{Enter Lubeski.) 

Ha, my friend ! Thank the stars you have no fortune to cast 
away on disobedience. Look at this fine gentleman. T had 
picked him a wife from a thousand — he had accepted my choice, 
and now he comes with a blank, romance-reading face, to tell me 
he had made a previous bargain. You've been a soldier — ^used 
to discipl\ne : if he were your own flesh and blood, wouldn't you 
shoot him ? 

Lub, Not without a trial. 

CUtr. Tis all I ask. 

Beesw, You've had it^ and been found guilty. But, since you 
question the verdict, move for a new hearing ; my friend, here, 
shall be one of the judges ; ay, and to give you every chance, 
your counsel to boot. 

Clar. I accept him in both offices. (Aside .* If I can bring 
the old gentleman back to good humour, my cause is not so 
desperate.) [Bkbswino and Ltjbbski ait, 

Beesw, (Rising.) I'll open the proceedings. My lord, this 
rascal at the bar — 

IJub, You mean — ^the unhappy man ? 

Beesw, No, the fortunate dog — ^for he's my nephew — four 
years ago, with a light head and a heavy pocket, quitted 
England. Whilst abroad he ate a certain quantity of maccaroni 
— ^pelted the women with sugar at the carnival — ^took a month's 
lessons on the guitar — ^fought two duels with a brace of German 
students, and broke the head of one French postillion : so much 
for his foreign acquirements. He returned to his foolish uncle, 
with his pocket weighing just as much as his head — ^leaving, as 
he now says, his heart behind him, — ^and bringing in its stead, 
sixpenny worth of the coin of the Ceesars — a necklace curiously 
cut firom the lava of Vesuvius — ^and a Venus, Wanting a nose, 
from the ruins of Herculaneum. . 

Clar. So far I plead guilty. Yet, could I produce one, whose 
beauty — 

LtA. It can't be received. Beauty can give no evidence, 
beauty itself being; time out of mind, an outlaw. 

Beesw. A Bobin Hood in petticoats. Capital 1 — (Aside to 
LuBBSKi : Who taught you that point of practice ?) 

Ltib. (Aside to Beeswing : A gardener's daughter, when I was 
eighteen.) 

Clar, If not her beauty, may not her virtue speak for me 7 

Beesw, No ; because it can't. For virtue, attempting to gloss 
dishonesty, if it doesn't grow ashamed, and break down in the 
oration, ceases to be virtue. 

X 
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Clar. Sir, I have recently sworn a faith, — 

Lub, The oath*s irregular. 

Bee9w, (Aside to Lub£SKI : I don't know ; I'm afraid he hag 
kissed t)ie book.) 

Gar. A faith which, to break, would break my heart. I find 
I cannot longer argue in sport a cause so bound up with my 
being. In a word, uncle, it i9 in your power to make me a 
beggar, but you ciomot force me to a marriage, which must 
henceforth doom me a wretch. [EsoL 

Beesw, Make him a beggar ! He shaVt have enough to stock 
his two pauper hands with matches. Here hiLve I chosen a 
beautiful creature, the daughter of— by the way, where's your 
Augusta 1 you promised to hiring her. She knowfs you are 
here? 

Lub, Not yet. She had retired to bed before J reached home, 
and early this morning, as I found on rising, she was gone to 
pass the day with friends, my own cpuntiy-people. 

Beesw, 1 must see her. 

Lub. You shall see her. But your nephew, sir, has he informed 
you who was his first election ? 

Beesw, Some unknown foreign wencn — % ask your pardon ; 
I mean, some pretty exotic. But if she were as rich as Queen 
Sheba, he shouldn't have her. 

Lub. Poor young gentleman ! 

Beesw, Why, you are not on his side t 

Idib, Yet you made me his counsel. 

Beesw, True ; go on, my mind's made up, so I don't fear to 
listen. Isn't my nephew a disobedient rascaU 

Lub. No ; since bis affisotions were not in his own keeping, is 
he accountable for their loss ? 

Beesw, Yes, — ^he had no business to travel with them. Then 
talks of the tyranny of love ! Love ! Cupid, air, should be a 
patriot. 

Lub. It's impossible ; for he never l;iad a fixed countary. 

Beesw, Then you'd have me consent to this vagabond match ? 

Lub. If the girl be found worthy, — ^yes. 

Beesw, Shall I break my word ? 

Lub. Will you break your nephew's heart ? 

Beesw, A vulgar notion. — ^I grant, his neck or his leg may be 
broken ; but, poets lie, the heart has no joint. There never was 
a broken heart. 

Lub. Granting this, the lady Margaret would suffer little by 
her loss. 

Beesw. 1 speak of young, riotous men ; a woman's heart is a 
different thing. Like a singing bird in a cage, if neglected, it 
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starves and dies ; but, for our hearts, why they're free \Ax6b of 
prey, vultures and hawks, or thievish magpies at the best. 
Tut ! once joined, they'll be happy enough. Shouldn't I know 
at my years something of marriage, though I never ventured on 
it^sea? 

Ltth, Yeh ; just a^ much as a man knows of the sea itself, who 
hks only walked along the shore. He knows not how rashness 
or indi£ference may go down in sound timbers, nor can he con- 
ceive how watchfulness and harmony may keep alive the veriest 
wreck. If my daughter were destined for the voyage of matrimony, 
I wouldn't trust her to expedience, no, not if shipped in gilded 
oak : I'd give her to the good captain^ affection ; for he^-and I 
have tried him — ^has the seamanship of a witch, and will keep 
Above water, ay, though trusted to a sieve. 

Beesw. Affection ! And why, in good time, mayn't affection 
grow from indifference ? 

Lub, Because it is a dead stock. Fou may as well plant 
your walking-stick in your garden, and look to see it bud, as 
hope to gather fitom. indifferenee the &uit that makes marriage 
palatable. 

Beesw. (Aside : I must listen no longer.) I tell you, it. can't 
be. The girl expects Ned for her husband : he has promised to 
marry her — ^he should have known his mind— «f his free will 
promised, and he shall have her. And Uiat I mayn't be made a 
party to injustice, I've arranged it all with his lordship*— they 
are to be matched to day. I'U come back to you 'in the study 
— ^I have yet a word to say to my lady, and — np I if anybody 
must be unhappy, it shan't be the poor girl : he is in the 
vrrong ; besides, he is the stronger of the two, and if there must 
be misery, tis right he should bear the whole of it. Don't 
speak. Let the marriage be once over, and we^ discuss it 
afterwards. [ExiL 

Lub, This chaage in my fortunes is so su&den, that for a 
time at least, Augusta shall not know it For should it not 
last — ^yet why fear it ? — ^why doubt him, whose heatt seems in 
every word he speaks ?— who, in a few hours, has made me feel 
as aiivOld friend ? Dear Augusta ! But I must arrange the few 
pap<9rB in my charge. I must hope for'lieavier duties, if I would 
have ^' lighter feeling of dependence. • [JSmt, 

Enter Maroarbt, catttiowfy, in hoi and chai, m Jrom the Hreet. 
She takes them o/, puts them in room in se$ne, C9me$ Jwrward, 
and sinks in a ch^r, 

Marg. I am safe*-axid yet I tremble so: and every thiiig 

m2 
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about the house looks so altered, and, — I ought to be happy, 
and yet I wish I could cry. Did I ever think I should have 
the resolution to steal ja marriage t But it*s all over. I have 
been a wife these full twenty minutes. Dear £ffingham ! Now,^ 
they can't part us. Lud ! here comes her ladyship. (Sings.) 

« You may esteem him 

"A child for his might — 
" Or you may deem him 

" A coward for his flight **— 

(EfUer Ladt Aubrey.) 
Good morning to your ladyship. (Sings.) 

" But if she whom lore doth honour, 

« Be concealed firom the day, 
**^ Set a thousand guurds upon her 

" Low wUl find out the way." 

Isn't that the prettiest of ballads 1 

Lady A, And it has a pretty sound, sung by a damsel on her 
wedding day. 

Marp. Wedding-day! 

Lady A. Mr. Clarendon, by his uncle, has pressed for and 
obtained your father's consent. — ^The saloon is almost prepared, 
the chaplain is summoned, and you have now left you but an. 
hour of freedom. 

Marg, Madam ! I might as well be married in a prison. So 
sudden and so private ! — a milkmaid would hare more ceremony 
at her wedding. 

La4y A, You know the state of your father's health admits 
not of the preparation which, else, might have been desired. 
Come, child, never fret at such an accident. You go to take a 
husbaiid, and not to see a show. The happiest marriages are 
generally those at which simplicity and not pomp presided. 

Marg. Do you think so % No doubt. Now, you and my uncle 
were very happy % 

Lady A, We were, indeed. There are few such illustraiion» 
of conjugal love. 

Marg. And yet, you made no display : for you were married 
at eight in the morning at a little white-washed church in a vil- 
lage in Cheshire ; and, instead of having a crowd of fine friends 
about you, the pew-opener of fourscore was your bridesmaid, 
and the gravedigger was called from his work to give you 
away. 

Lady A. What foolish tale is thisf 

Marg, Oh, no t Old Susan declared 'twas all a truth. And, 
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whereas a bride usually leaves the house by the door, you, 
shrinking from ceremony, jumped out at the window. And then, 
for your wedding-dress — 

Lady A, Well remembered ; I have kept your milliner 
waiting. I will send her, and soon return myself {Aside ;— 
This comes, where there are young people, of keeping old 
servants.) [Exit. 

Marg, Married ! In an hour ! No doubt, they have arranged 
the business very amicably. I am to be led out or not, as it 
shall please Mr. Clarendon to choose or leave me. But Til repay 
him for the slight of yesterday. To ask to see a lady, and then 
to quit the house ! Stay, had he remained, Effingham might not 
have seen me, might not have won me to prepare for the worst, 
by marrying him this morning. I have but an hour before all 
is known : it shall be an hour of rare sport. I am not the child 
they think me — I am a woman now, as they shall find. 



(Enter Attousta, carrying a box,) 

Ha ! good day. So, you have brought my gown ? 'Tig very 
fine, I hope? 

Aug, It is, madam, i^ you wished it. {Aside ; An impulse 
—a feeling I could not control has brought me here. I felt I 
could not rest 1^Itil again I learned if indeed she loved him.) 

Marg. It is very handsome. I did not think I should be half 
.so well pleased with it. After all, there's oomething about a 
l^edding gown, prettier than in any other gown in the world. 

Afig, You feel happy 1 

Marg. Oh yes ; I feel I shall be a yery, very happy wife* 

Aug. And yet, yesterday you expressed a fear that — 

Marg. I own it — ^but that feai* is all over, I confess, when 
I first saw this satin at Madame Millchoses, my heart quaked 
to hear it rustle. But now, you see^ I can look at my wedding 
dress, and smile at it. 

Attg, It is a fortunate change. Then your husband,;*^ 

Marg, My husband ! Pefor fellow ! he'll be the best of 
4sreatures ! 

Aug. You think you shall love him t 

Marg, Think I shall love him 1 I — only I don't know if 'tis 
right to let him know it, but, between us women,— I doat on 
hiid. 

Aug. So suddenly] 

Marg, The truth is, I loved him all along ; only I was shy, 
and wouldn't own it. {Aside : My tongue burns to tell her the 
whole story ; but, no ; now I must only trust my husband.) 
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Aug, May your affection meet with a return ! 

Mwtg, I hare no fear of that. Oh, you shotild hear him, you 
should see his eyes, when he vows he loves me ! 

Avig, {Aiide: Can it be eo? Can such hypocrisy t — Poor 
girl ! It is her own devotion that deceives her.)" [Going. 

Marg, You are not going ? Stay : you are not well 1 

Aug, I sat up late last night — 'tis nothing more — I am vexy 
well. Again, I wish you all happiness. May your innocent 
nature never endure a moment's sorrow \ I&kj you both be 
happy ! God bless you, lady ! 

Marg, {Divining her) Now, you shall not leave me. Sit, 
pray, sit. I'm sure something is at your heart ? Your words, 
your maimers, though I have seen nothing of the world, con- 
vince me you have known a better fortune. I am young, and 
they say, very thoughtless ; but you may trust me as a sister. 
What has happened ) I am sure you love 8omel>ody ; and I am 
half persuaded that this dress has made you think, x>erhaps 
more than you ought, of him you love. Is it not so ? No ! 
Why, this accuses you. 

Avig, Accuses! 

Ma%g, Look ; you have been weeping as you worked.— 
Stained my wedding gown with tears ! What an omen for a 
bride ! 

Aing, {Aside : I Was wrong to venture here. Alas ! all my 
strength, my self-control is gone.) 

3farg, When all is settled — ^and you will be so surprised — 
will you come and live with us 1 You shall be my Mend, no 
less. 

Aug, Impossible : nay, it is impossible. 

Marg, Yet, do not leave me. — {Aside : How I should like to 
tell her the secret !) They say I'm to be married in an hour. 

Aug, Sofloon ? {Aside : It is better that it should be so.) 

Marg, Married in an hour. Why, here comes my husband. 

Aug, Let me begone — I beseech you let me go ! 

Marg, No, no. I mean— la ! it's very foolish to mistake every 
body for one's husband on one's wedding-day^ It*s only Mr. 
Effingham, a family friend. Why, how you tremble ! and you 
look as white, — go into my room. — ^Nay, you must not leave 
me; I shall want you to help me to dress. There — only a 
minute ; I'll be with you directly, (P«to her into room in scene,) 

Bnier Effingham. 

Oharle* ! What can bring you here ? 
£jfi The determination to assert my right, and protect you. 
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I had scarcely readied my lodgings from the choreh-Mihat 
church, Margaret, where we became for ever one— when my 
servant learnt from some of your father's household, that you 
were this day to be forced to a marriage with Mr. Clarendon. 
Where then should I be, if not where I may guard my wife from 
violence or insult ? 

Marg, Dear Charles, pray be calm — ^AU may yet end well ; 
but, for my sake, don*t look so terrible. Hark ! isn't that Mr. 
Clarendon's voice ? 

Eff. I hope so. 

Mivrg. He is coming here! 

Ef, I am glad of it. 'Tis full time that all should be explained. 
And though I have no fear that his heart may suffer,— 

Marg, Indeed, sir ! 

Eff, His pride may, possibly', demand some answer. — ^He shall 
find me ready. 

Marg. What ! you cruel, wicked creature, la this all your 
love, to marry me to make me a young widow 1 You shall not 
see him ! I insist on your hiding yourself. 

Eff. Margaret I 

Marg. I beg you will. You'll not refuse your wife her first 
request 1 Go, and wait in— in my room. 

Ef. 'Tis idle. Why defer what must be known ? 

Marg. But not yet. Come, there's a dear — pray, come. 
You'll find nothing except my milliner— a charming, good girL 

Eff. Be it as you will. [Ooing. 

Marg. Charles, you needn't quite shut the door. I mean, 
that is^ of course, you'll like to hear what the man has to say 
to your wife ? (Effingham goes into room.) He wouldn't hide 
himself at first. And she, too, shook and turned pale, when — 
Charles! 

Enter Clarendon. 
Mr. Clarendon ! 

dor. Madam, I come to petition your clemency. I have 
wronged you. 

Marg. I know your crime — ^it is forgiven. 

Clar. Forgiven! My uncle, then, has explained all. Charm- 
ing, generous girl, let me bow and bless you for this mercy. 
You forgive me 1 

Marg. I forgive you. {Ande: I'll make my husband listen, 
' however.) I am sure you had no studied intention to offend 
me? 

Clar. As I live. 

Marg. I'm sure you hadn't. But events mav so fall out to 
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give the appearance of design to accidents wholly independent 
of ourselves. 

Glar. {Aside : How have I mistaken this girl ! Her sense is 
excellent.) 

Marg, And when assured of this, to punish is not justice, but 
hard tyranny. 

(JUvr, Admirable Margaret! You cannot think how tJiis 
forbearance adorns you. Never in my eyes did you look so 
beautiful ! 

Marg, (Aside : Poor fellow 1 when he knows I'm married, I 
fear 'twill kill him.) Forbearance is a great virtue : let us both 
study always to possess it. 

Clar, Henceforth, it shall be the aim of my life. 

Marg. I hope you will judge mercifully of my conduct ? 

Clar, After such proofs of its disinterestedness, I will cham- 
pion it against the world. 

Marg, This it is to act with candour — ^to at once avow an 
error, trusting for pardon to the sympathy of— of friendship. 

Clar, Excellent. Then you believe, Margaret, that though 
love cannot dwell in a heart, friendship may ? 

Marg, To be sure. Friendship, you know, takes less room — 
it has no wings. 

Clar. And therefore may be more constant. Well, Margaret, 
such friendship may, mmt be ours. 

Marg, "What ! Are we to be only friends when we're 
married 1 

Clar, Married ! 

Marg, Then our friendship, if her ladyship speaks the truth, 
may begin in an hour. 

Clar. Can you have mistaken the purpose of my visit ? 

Marg, Certainly not. I confess, I complained to your imcle, 
who ventured some excuse for you, I then promised my 
forgiveness, and, of course, you came a penitent criminal to 
receive it. 

Clar, And my fault ? — 

Marg, Fault I Treason, sir, against love and good manners. 
To ask to wait upon a lady, and when the favour is granted, to 
leave the house — to run from her as though she was a ghost ! 
Fault ! 

Clar, I own, a gross one. Yet am I guilty of another crime, 
that—, 

Marg. Another ! What a naughty man you must be ! 

Clar, In truth, when you shall know it, I must rather hope 
for than expect your mercy. 

Marg. Dear heart ! Why you look as serious as Mr. Yjbb in 
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the spelling-book. A crime ! You haven't killed my monkey ? 
My parrot's safe 1 And my beautiful china vase from Dresden, 
— ^that's it — ^I see it by your colour— you have broken it to 
atoms ? 

CXar, (Aside: A silly, insensible creature!) Madam, your 
monkey is, I trust, in vigorous health ; your parrot, for all I 
have heard, yet secure : and, for the vase from Dresden, I have 
some old associations about the place, which would just now 
invest the meanest thing from that city with a new interest, 
even though imowned by the Lady Margaret. 

Mar^. Why, then, I can pardon anything. Now, culprit, 
what is your offence ? 

*Clar, Madam — (Aside: Why hesitate with such frivolity ?)— ^ 
Madam, I can never marry you. 

Mar^. Sir ! 

Clar, Distressing as the avowal is, it is necessary to prevent 
the misery of an union, which to one of us at leaat, would prove 
a bondage. 

Mwrg, You will not marry me — you vow you will not 1 

C7ar. I cannot. 

Marg, (Aside : Oh, joy !) Very well, sir ; you thought I 
should cry at this ?— doubtless had the vanity to believe I 
should faint. Now, sir, look at my eyes ; and, for fainting, in all 
my life I never had such a disposition to dance. Alack-a-day ! 
you doom me to the willow ? You shall see I wear it as if it 
were a May garland ! 

Clar, I am rejoiced at this-^-delighted to perceive I am so 
indifferent to you. 

Marff, (Aside: As yet he must not think so.) Indifferent! if 
there be another word, sir, to express the composure, the tran- 
quillity of this moment — I beg, sir, you will — will — (Affecting to 
weep) — I'll go and tell my father ! 

Cla/r, Margaret ! — 

Marg, I'll tell your uncle — I'll tell the whole world. To be 
played with, laughed at, slighted ! I wish I was a man ! 

Clar, (Aside : I wish you were !) Margaret, ere I saw you, I 
had lost my heart. 

Marg, Sir, 'twas the more hoUow in you to address a lady 
without it. 

Clar, I come to avow my guilt, and beg of your generous 
nature compassion and forgiveness. Nay, Margaret, it is impos- 
sible that you can love me so very, very devotedly ? 

Maty, You don't know your own merits. I thought I didn't 
— but — but you're a wicked man. Here I believed I was to be 
married in an hour — and here is my milliner — ^and here shf has 
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broQ^t my wedding-gown, made* do beautifully in the fashion ; 
and pray, sir, what is to become of it ? 

Glar. l&xnj somebody else before the fashion changes. Lady 
Margaret, you have heu:d my resolution ; it is unalterable. I 
will not lengthen a scene which, painful to you, is indeed humi- 
liating to myself. I wish you all happiness ; but, that you may 
be happy, we must not wed. (Aside : Thank heaven ! that task 
is over. But a last trial with my uncle, and my destiny, for good 
or evil, is determined.) [Exit 

Marg, Now has Cupid been playing with Fortune, and won 
all her good gifts ! (Etfinqham comes from room in scene.) Oh, 
Charles! Mr. Clarendon has rejected me! Won't you fight 
him ? Did you hear how he cast me off ? 

Eff, Never was eavesdropper so vigilant. And, indeed, your 
pretty milliner — [Augusta comssfrom the room. 

Marg, {Aside to Effingham : Hush ! and back to your hiding- 
place. I — ^I command you.) (Effingham returns into room.) 
Ah, me ! So, after all, I shall not want my gown ! Do you 
know I am forsaken 1 

Aug, I was an unwilling listener, madam. {Aside : There is 
a levity in her words and looks that, I own, startles my first 
opinion. No, she never loved him I) 

Marg» Do not go. Now I recollect, I have a few words to 
say to Mr. Effingham — I told you, a very dear friend of the 
family— and wiU in a moment be with you. {Aside : No ; now 
he neednot, shall not stay.) [Exit into room in scene. 

Aug, Now to quit the house. I tremble, lest I should en- 
counter him. [Ooing, 

Enter Braswiiro. 

Beesw, Heyday, damsel ! {Aside : So, a beautiful lass !) 
Why, I never saw jojjl before ? You are not of his lordship's 
household ? 

Aug, No, sir. 

Beesw, And what—nay, there's no hurry— what brought you 
here? 

Aug, I was sent for to— 

Beesw, Sent for ? What's your name ? 

At^. Augusta. 

Beesw. To be sure— I thought so— I guessed it Augusta 
Lubeski 7 Give me a kiss. Tut ! there's no harm, no shame to 
kias an old man who admired you before he saw you. 'Twaa I 
who sent for you ; though I expected Creaml^ would come with 
-you. 

Aug. You, sir, sent for me 9 
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Beesw, I ! And if it hadn't? been fot my nephew, Ned 
Clarendon — 

Aug. (il«Vfe ; Hi6 nephew !) 

Be€»w. I had found you out myself. You are a good girl-^a 
virtuous, dutiful girl. I have heard all your stoty. 

Aug. My story! 

Beesw. All your suflferings, and all your goodness ; heard it 
from somebody who loves yx)u dearly ; aye, tod from somebody 
you deal-ly love-^a somebody who is now in this house ; though 
he little thinks I have sent for you here to surprise him. 

Aug. Forgive me, sir, I am so bewildered — so lost in wonder 
that I cannot think why you should wish to see me ; and yet so 
strange an accident — 

Beesw. Why 1 I tell you, to delight you. I know you can't 
guess — for I sent strict orders to Creamly — ^who it is you are to 
meet. Neither does the person whom I shall send to you dream 
who he is to find. 'Tis my whim. Enough : as I am deter- 
mined to make you both happy, indulge me, and let me take my 
own way about it. Remain a minute— only stay a minute. I'll 
send one here who shall explain everything. {Aside : If, as I 
think, her heart be in her face, she^s altogether a rare piece of 
heaven's work.) [Eait. 

Aug. He will send some one— he hai heard my story— he will 
make both happy ! Can it be so ? If the hope — ^wild and 
visionary as it is — be realised! It is! he comeft!*— it is 
Edward ! — 

Bnter Cla.ii»ndon. 

Ctar. He shuns me-^wili not speak to me. Augusta ! 

Attg. Clarendon! 

Clar. What minude is this-— what unhoped-for good^ in this 
place to meet you. Now, let those who would condenm me, look 
here and read my best defence. Augusta^ let Ine hope you came 
to seek me ? 

A^, Your uncle willed me here ; though, in truti^ I did not 
come at his bidding. 

^r. You have seen him ? 

Aug. Yes ; did he not send you here t 

Chr, Even now I met himr^wished to speak. He would not 
listen ; but, with a motion of the hand, abruptly left me. But 
he has seen ycm^^has spoken to you 1 

Aug. fie told me he had heard my story— eald he would su]> 
prise me^wotdd send some one to me who loved me. 

CUtr» fie saw me coming hither»-4cnew we must meet. Did 
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lie say nothing more ? Tell me,— every syllable. Did he give no 
promise ? 

Awf, He said he would make both happy — said, 'twas for such 
purpose he had wished to see me. 

Clar. A thousand blessings on him, the good, whimsical old 
man ! He has but denied me to make this present joy more 
exquisite. Augusta, there is now no bar to our felicity ; I have 
told all to the lady Margaret ; and she, as I suspected, bears her 
loss with more than Amazonian strength. Nay, of this you shall 
be assured. Then again, dear Augusta [Kneeling.] I tender you 
a faith— 

Enter Lubbski. 

Aug, My father ! 

Oar, He ! Your father ? 

Luh, Augusta, I should see my daughter. 

Aug, And do, believe her — ^in alL things — still your daughter. 
You shall know all, sir, 

Lvh, Let him speak. Now, sir. Or shall I begin the parley ? 
You are a villain. — {To Augusta.) Be you silent. Psha 1 I have 
seen brave, good men mown down like grass — ^have stood the 
din and hell of battle, and this in a mighty cause ; since when, 
it is true, I am something older, though not so old that I should 
shake at the bold looks of a libertine, or so weak that I should 
need strength to chastise them. 

Clar, A libertine ? 

Lvh, Young man, you owe a debt to the roof above you. — This 
time, my passion has respected it. 

Clar, Hear me, sir ! 

Luh, You see here all that a merdless despotism has left me 
of wealth, power, and comfort : it is the only treasure saved from 
death and wrong. — ^You cannot possess it; do not make it 
worthless. 

Clar, By such doubts you wrong your daughter's honour. 

lAib, I did not speak of her honour. Thirty years ago I loved 
the self-same mind she owns — a form, but that is little, such as 
before you. Hence, I know, you might as soon hope to sully a 
star in heaven, as think to dim her honour. I spoke of ^er 
happiness — and I warn you, fail not to respect iK 

dlar. My every feeling makes such warning a religion, for 
I love her. 

Ztt5. Again 7 Take counsel, rip— do not tempt me, — ^pray, do 
not. *Sdeath ! What think you of my daughter — of me ? You 
are here a pledged man : your troth is given to another ; at the 
altar, within this hour, you are to plight that troth, and yet dare 
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you, with the same breath, talk of lore for her 1 You have 
spoken your last word in safety — ^taken your last look. Use wis- 
dom ; and, henceforth, to her be dumb, be blind. — ^Augusta, I will 
see you home. [Ooin^, 

Oiar. Then, sir, I speak to you. Passion, a noble though 
mistaken passion, absorbs your judgment — does me iujury. 
When first t saw your daughter, she was happy in the gifts of 
wealth and station, I loved her— pray, sir, your patieaice— I loved 
her. ' But what was good and beautiful, ill fortune has in my 
thoughts made almost sacred ! and now, love is mixed with 
veneration. 

Lub, Where — when— did you first meet ] I spoke to her, 

Auff, At Dresden, when you were — 

Lub, Well, sir ? 

Clar, I had thought her lost, irrecoverably lost, when yesterday 
we met ; I have acknowledged all to the lady Margaret, and she 
releases me from every bond. My uncle— 

lAtb, Befases. I heard him. 

Clar, Me he refused ; but, as it now appears, (m\j to consent 
to your daughter. To her he has given his promise. Speak, 
Augusta ; let her speak. 

Lub, Bid he consent to your marriage with this gentleman 1 
What were his words ? 

Aug. They were, — ^that he had wished for me to make both 
happy. 

I/ubr Aad. was there no one else to ask? When did your 
father die, Augusta ? 

Aug. Oh, sir, spare me now f All is such mystery ; now, 
I cannot speak. 

Clar. Here comes my uncle. 

Ijub. Leave me with him. — [Augusta and Clarevdoit retire. 
He has shown me much kindness ; still, I have some share in my 
daughter. Stay, let me not be sudden. Even now, he may come 
to break the matter to me. 

£!rUer BsESWiiXQ, 

m 

Beesw. Well, master Matthew, havVt I surprittd you X 

Lub. In truth, I am somewhat surprised. 

Beeew. When I'm determined to do a service, I never atop to 
take breath half-way. H[a I you are a happy father \ Be robbed 
of QYerj penny — ^be stript of every thread, yet with such a 
daughter, you're richer than a king. 

Lub. I have ever thought so. Thus, my friend, you must 
not think me wayward or forgetfol, if I pause before I consent 
to lose hffc. 
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Beetw, Why should you lose her 9 

Luh. When she majTies,— • 

Beeiw. Why, the marriage of a loved child may, I own, seem 
to a parent a kind^f death. Yet therein a father pays but a 
just debt. Wedlock gave him the good gift : to wedlock then 
he owes it. Now, your Augusta^ I am sure, deserves a noble 
husband. 

Luh. When she was yet m the blossom of life, in the prodi- 
gality of a other's hopes, I promised from her womanhood a 
store of goodness. With honour can I say it, hope has been 
outdone by the fulness of reality. 

BewuL See, now, the difference of our lots.-*You are a rich 
father, and I am a poor childless baphelor. You in your autumn, 
have golden fruit, — I, little but dry chaff Tis this determines 
me to fit Ned with a wife. For I have studied the matter, and 
am sure of it ; they who live single all their life, when they have 
sown their wild oats, begin to sow nettles ; whilst the married, . 
from the first, plant orchards. I know yon are too wise to stand 
between your child and the wishes of her heart 1 

Lub, I will not hesitate. I CQnseQt to her marriage* 

Beesw, What then, she has told you she has already chosen a 
husband. * 

Lub, Such communication has been made to me ; though I 
own somewhat abruptly. I will confess, I think there might 
have been a little more ceremony. 

B0mD, Bat so it i9 ; when young folks are for going to 
church, they never heed whether in a slow march or a gsrflop. 
Then, youll let the girl marry 9 

Lub, Be you a witness. Augusta. (Augusta coma dawnr^ 
Clarendon fdUnoing her.) I should have known of tins ; but 
I will not chide you. No, Augusta ; I will rather think it was 
your love to hide fr(»o me a passion, which could not seem but 
hopeless, Yoyjy d^vption, your filial goodness is rewarded 
With a deep and earnest prayer for your felicity, I give you to 
the man of your choice — I give you to your husband. 

Beesto, What 1 husband ! my nephew ? What play are you 
playing now ? Marry my nephew ! What juggle is this 7 * 

Clar, Dear sir, you surely have not trifled ? No— it is im- 
possible. Did you not expressly send for this lady, to^- 

Beetw. To be sure,— J own it. I sent for her to meet her 
fitther, not to marry you. > 

Lvh, Augusta, I am humiliated, and ^y your ipiprudence. 
That my child— speak ; 414, you not interpret the words of this 
gentleman as a consent to your union with his nephew f 

Aug. I could not think to see you here — ^I could not think 
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he spoke of my father. I have been rash — ^unhappy, — a victim 
to the strangest events. Let us begone, sir ; father, pray come : 
I will disclose all, but let us quit this house. 

Beesw, {To Clarendon.) This, then, is the young lady you 
met abroad ?-~To be sure ; I see the plan. I was to be tricked 
into the match : the father, too, was to play a part in the farce. 

Lub. Augusta, you hear to what you have reduced me ? 

Beesw. *Twas no wonder you urged so well as counsel, when 
your son-in-law elect was your client 1 

Ltib, Mr. Beeswing — No, in the belief that time "^ill clear 
me — ^I will not now attempt defence. But, sir, I beseech yon 
think not so meanly of me. I am the greatest villain if I knew 
one tittle of what accident has so strangely shown to-day. 

Beesw. Accident ? No, sir ; I was to be the gull, the old 
dupe ; 'twas a deep scheme to come into my service as clerk — 

Aug. Clerk! father?— 

Beesw. To wheedle my confidence— to profit by my weakness ; 
but you have lost your pains. {Rings hell. Enter Servant.) 
Tell Lady Aubrey to hasten the bride ; we are ready for the 
ceremony. I'll h^ve no delay, though the scullion be brides- 
maid. (LuBssEi and Augusta are going.) 

Clar. Stay, Augusta. {To Beeswing.) Sir, might I pay the 
deep debt I owe you with my life, I'd lay it down with glad- 
ness. But you cannot ask the sacrifice of a life's peace. My 
love was first pledged to this lady. 

Beesw. Then, take her ; and with her, take— Psha ! I'll not 
waste my anger on such a butterfly. Take your wife, and leave 
my sight : leave the Lady Margaret, and leave my fortune. Now 
strike a beggar's match ; now, father-in-law, join them. 

Lub, Augusta, shall I do so 1 My hand is ready. 

Aug. I had rather your hand should dose my eyes than now 
it should join our hands. 

Clar. Augusta ! 

Lub. {Aside : My own daughter !) 

Beesw, You refuse him — ^you will not have him — ^you mean this ? 

Aug. Truly, solemnly. {To Beeswing.) I vow to you, sir, 
never to receive the hand of this gentleman, unless — ^my father 
too, consenting — at your hand. This I vow, and as I keep my 
oath — 

Clar* Augusta ! 

Aug. May I be judged. {To Beeswing.) You wijl find, sir, 
you have wronged your clerk. Now, Eather, let us not stay. 

Clar. Augusta, yet a word — 

Lub. Not a syUable : you have heard her. — Before, /gave you 
warning ; now, you have heard my daughter. 
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EfUer Ladt Aubrey. 

Beesw. Quick, my lady'; we have no time. (To LvBBsri.) 
For the present, sir, farewell. If I find I have misunderstood 
you, I shall be rejoiced to own it. And I allow your daughter 
here, — 

Lady A. His daughter ! The milliner his daughter ? 

Beesw, -| 

Lub. I Milliner! 

Clar. J 

Lacfy A, What wonder is this ? I say, milliner. She brought 
home the wedding-gown. I vow, there it is ! Margaret not yet 
drest! 

Lub, Milliner ! you blush. Augusta, what have I to leani ? 
Again you redden ; speak ! 

Aug, 1 will tell you all ; but, spare me, not here. 

Lvh, Here ! Sir — {To BkEswiNG.) — did you not bid her come 
to this house ? 

Beesw, I sent to Creamly to bring her here. I thought she 
came on the invitation. But all is such a maze, 1*11 answer for 
nothing. 

Lub. Augusta, answer you. Explain every circumstance. 
Milliner ! 

Attff, It is true, sir, but forgive me. You knew it not ; but 
for many days, I had parted with the last shilling of our means. 
Then, I sought employment; found it with a kind person I 
watched from Mr. Greamly^s. I was employed where this lady 
and the Lady Margaret saw me. They bade me wait here for 
their commands — I came ; and let that, the wedding-gown of the 
bride to-day, the work of these hands, attest the truth, the plain- 
ness of my purpose. 

Clar, (Aside : It is the very raiment. Divine Augusta !) 

LtUt. My dear, dear child ! (To Beeswing : Sir, are you 
satisfied ?) 

Beesw, Ko ; I am ashamed — ^ashamed of my mean suspicions. 
Your child is the queen of women ; — (Aside to him : — ^but take 
her away, lest her virtue should persuade me to injustice.) 

Clar, For the last time I tell you, sir, I will not endure the 
thraldom you prepare me. Though to this I were promised by 
a thousand oaths, I want the strength to observe them. 

Lub. With the leave of these your friends, my daughter may 
instruct you. — (Having whisper^ to Bekswinq.) Augusta, the 
Lady Margaret has not yet a bridesmaid. Will you perform the 
office t 
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Aug, rather,— I — will. 

Beesw, Now, sir, you are shown your duty by an angel : will 
you meanly shrink from it ? 

[Maboabet is bronghi from room by Ladt Aubbxy. 

Ladff Aubrey, Margaret, we wait for you : his lordship is 
wheeled into the saloon ; the chaplain is ready, and yet you are 
not drest. Is this your care on your wedding-day ? Come, then, 
I will assist you. {Tctkes her hand) Come ; why, what is this-— 
your wedding-ring ! 

Marg. Ha ! I forgot to take it off! 

Lady A, Never mind ; be calm — ^take it off now. In a few 
minutes, your husband will return it to its place. Why, what is 
the matter — why will you not take it off? 

Enter Effingham from room, 

Effingham, Because her husband has. already placed it on her 
hand, and now — 

AU. Husband! 

Clar, Again — ^again ! her husband ? 

Eff. Her husband, since this morning. 

Beesw, More wonders ! {To Margaret.) It seems, then, you 
didn't love my nephew ? 

. Marg, Yes, sir, I did ; loved him so well, I always wished he 
was my brother. 

Lady A. Girl, your disobedience will kill your father. 

Beesw, For once, I rejoice at disobedience. . 

Lady A, Indeed, sir 1 Then let me rejoice that my niece has 
at least married a gentleman ; a man of ancient family. 
. Beetw. Well, I*m certainly of an ancient fianiily. 

Lady A, Truly ? 

Be^w, Humph I allowing the lion in your coat of arms was 
painted from the lion in Noah's ark, what of it ? — ^wasn't the 
founder of my family one of the passengers % I respect his lord- 
ship for what he was bom ; only let him respect me, for what I 
have made myself. The act of his daughter shall peril no part 
of his estates: our bargain shall yet hold. Here (Taking deeds 
from his pocket) are the bonds and mortgages ; — his lordship was 
to receive them after the ceremony. Oblige me, and give them 
to him with my compliments. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant, His lordship commands me to say, that everything la 
prepared. 
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Beesmnff, {To Lcjbbski.) First, my ^end, jwr hand and 
iorgiveneas. And now, a word ; 'tis pity that the favours should 
remain on hand. The chaplain, too, musVt lose his fee. What 
say you ? All bars now put aside, shall the yoiipg folks mariy ? 
You consent) (Lubbski bows: to Augusta.). Ton hear, your 
father consents. Be happy, and be sure that I, that all must 
rejoice, that after so many crosses, so many trials, it was for 
herself Augusta mad^-^THs Wsdding Gown. 
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ACTL 



ScESiL I. — Public Roam in Belsize House, Hampstead, 

EusHwoRTH and Howell discovered. 
• 

Rush, A change, indeed ! 

How, I scorn to brag, sir, but I Ve done miracles. "When I took 
this tavern, the people here at Hampstead saw nothing of 
London, but its smoke ; and now, you shaVt go down a lane 
that you don't find lace ruffles and brocade. But then, I know 
mankind. I've music and dancing— cards—an innocent cast of 
dice — a, wilderness for lovers to lose themselves in — ^horse-racing 
and foot-running ; and then, to keep the peace, I've twelve tall 
fellows, each in his day been shown for a giant. 

Rush, In truth, Hampstead is your debtor. 

How, And yet, sir, the envy of man ! Youll hardly beKeve 
folks give all this to the Kit Cat club — ^a set of wits-^-^t the 
Upper Flask. Wits * Td as soon have wolves settle in a place as 
wits ; they're always sure to spoil credit I know mankind, sir ; 
nothing like substantial dulness. Do you make a long stay at 
Hampstead I 

Rush, No. I told you — 

How, I remember. (Aside: I've lost good words, here. I 
doubt not his purse is as hungry as his looks.) [Goififf, 

Rush, Stay. What is the price of your best wine 1 

How. I have port at seven shillings that will lift yon into 
perfect bliss. 

Rush, I am no drinker ; yet that I may neither hsfge your 
house-room nor a ^vour gratis — send me a bottle. (!Fhrows a 
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piece offn<mey on tabic,) I have with patience heard all jour 
improvements of the village ; now, satisfy my question. 

Haw. About old Cedar, the schoolmaster) He's alive of 
course ; scholars don't die like people who enjoy life. 

Rush. Yet tell me— 

Haw, If of Master Cedar, I know no more. 'Tisnt for the land- 
lord of Belsize-house to meddle with a scratcher of pot-hooks 
and a barker of Latin.- There never was but one scrap of Latin 
worth thinking of, and that's the acr&p-^{Taking mon^ from 
table) — they put upon the guineas. You shall have your wine, 
sir ; ay, and if he be about, and tolerably sober, Drops shall 
bring it to you. 

Rush. Who is he? 

How. One of old Cedar's scholars ; once, well enough : but 
now, a ragged dog. I let him — for I know what mankind is~* 
pick up a stray meal. (Aside: Doesn't drink wine 1) A sneak 
up that grows wise on wa^er ! He shall have a choice bottle, yes, 
the bhick seal. [Eint. ' 

Rush, I cannot think of the old man, and not feel myself a 
worm. I thought I had courage for the trial ; but with every 
step from London, a sense of cowardice grew on me. Not a path 
— ^not a well-remembered tree — ^but my heart sunk, humbled and 
reproached. Guilt has fearful superstition ! As eighteen years 
ago, all things look outwardly the same ; but a new spirit seems 
to dwell in them* A girl passed near me — she wore a face of 
May— and yet, I had rather met the wicked gknces of a witch. 
That girl I Oh, Bushworth ! how like a drunken gamester have 
you lost your Ufe. 



(Enter Drops, with wine.) 

So-— the wine. 

Drops. You may say wine, sir, yet call no names. The veritable 
blood of the grape : for though we dwell in a sloe and black- 
berry district, we scorn to take advantage of our fruitfulness. 
True, as my name's Drops. 

Rush, I want judgment. (Filling and giving a glass to Drops.) 
Doubtless, you have it 1 

Drops. You want judgment ? (Honing drunk.) Master Howell 
thought so. This is infamous i Sir, Til not deceive you— this is 
the black seld. 

J^tA. The black seal 1 

Drops. Beware of it— I know it. Whenever I see the black 
seal on Master Howell's bottles, I know 'tis the mourning for the 
departed spirit. This port wine I why, it's— but no ; I'm too 
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mnch of a patriot to abuse the produce of my xjvm colintix I'll 
change it. [Ooinff. 

Hush. No ; I need not wine. I want some words with you. 
Were you not scholar to Master Cedar ? 

Drops, For his sake^ I doubt whether I should own so much. 
And yet, I won a silver pen, and a ** Telemachus " in extra calf. 
Of my Latin, I can't brag. I got as far as bibo, and there IVe 
stopped all my life. 

Eush. Were you at the school some eighteen years ago ? 

Drops. Let me consider, — ^my memory— oh, yes ; on the fourth 
form, the end next the door. I recollect how I used to creep in 
the last, and run out the first — ^in a scarlet jacket with round 
buttons — my poor mother 1 — just behind Jack Marigold and 
Nick Shilling. 

Rtuth. Your memory holds, I see. 

Drops. I know 'twas behind them, because Nick had lank, 
wiry hair, and I once got disgraced for pulling it at catechism. 
Those were the days, sir 1 How I was loved at that school ! 
But then I was full of wit, sir — ^full of wit. I'd shoot plum- 
stones at our usher's red nose, and hit it six times out of eight. 
Then, for climbing an apple-tree, or stringing birds' eggs on 
grass, who like Tom Drops ? 

Etish. You remember many of your schoolfellows ? 

Drops. Give me a clear head — ^for trouble has clouded it — and 
I'd have all the fifty before me. There's that Nick Shilling; 
I see him now — ^a poor, money-raking whelp— with a face like a 
fox. Before the other boys were up, he'd be out, hunting for 
mushrooms to sell 'em to the market-women. He's now got his 
father's wealth — is rich — ^keeps his house, here at Hampstead ; 
and yet to this day, he owes me fivepence for a fishing-rod ; we 
never meet but I ask him for't. Jack Marigold was to have 
married Nick's sister ; but his feither failed ; so poor Jack, who 
was to have been a physician, and carried a gold cane, is now 
little better than an apothecary, and sells penn'orths of rhubarb 
in Barbican. For myself, I was to have gone to a wholesale 
distiller— 

Eiish. Indeed 1 

Drops. Only my mother died, and so I set up on my own account. 
I was heir to a dozen houses hereabouts, and— but all's one now, 
—I distilled them. It doesn't do to think of— and so, your 
health, sir. 

Rush. You recollect other of your schoolfellows ? 

Drops. To be sure. There was Horace Meredith ; he that was 
80 fond of poor Jasper. 

Rush, Fond of him — fond of Jasper, you say ? 
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Drops, Closer than brothers. Poor Jasper ! he was nobody's 
child ; — always left at school at the holidAys — though once, he 
went with Horace to his father's. 

Rush, To young Meredith's father ? 

Drops. Along with Horace. Every other time he was left at 
school, — ^nobody came to see him — ^nobody knew who owned him 
My mother used to call him the stray lamb. This made us all 
love him : all but that Nick Shilling — and once I remember, 
when he called him a foundling and a bastard,— 

Bush, Well ? 

Drops. Jasper clenched his fist, and looked all colours with 
rage ; when his hand fell — ^the tears poured down his cheeks — 
and he sobbed as though his little heart stuck in his windpipe. 
But Master Nick didn't scape ; for Horace thwacked hun 
soundly. I know it : for I held young Meredith's jacket, and 
washed his face afterwards. Poor Jasper ! He was never a lively 
boy, but from that time he grew duller and duller — ^and at last — 

Bush. He died 9 

Drops, No — ran away. 

Bush. The schoolmaster, — took he no means to discover him 1 

Drops. I suppose he did ; but Master Cedar was himself in 
deep trouble ; for not long before, his daughter — ^a pure, innocent 
thing — was cajoled from him ; and soon after she died ; people 
say of a broken heart. Best way to keep hearts from breaking, 
is to keep 'em wet. [Drinks. 

Bush, She was lured away ? 

Drops, Stolen by some rascal, and then deserted. I'm no 
saint ; but I wouldn't wear that fellow's nightcap, though 'twas 
made of damask. What's the matter 9 

Bush, Nothing. Tell me, — 

Drops. Not another word. I hate such talk — ^it takes me 
back to other times ; brings thoughts that scorch my face, and 
— {svUenly) — ^Why should you catechise me ? 

Bush, J&iough. Will you carry a letter to Master Cedar ? 
No : my mind is changed — I will not write. 

Drops, I'm glad of it ; for I had rather meet a ghost than my 
old master. ^ 

Bv^sh, Why so ? He was ever kind, merry, and good. 

Drops. And is still — ^bless his old white head ! — and that's it. 
I am ashamed to meet hinL Last week, I saw him dose upon 
me, and I jumped into a dry ditch, and hid among the nettles 
till he passed. I — ^you've nothing more to say ? 

Bush, Stay : this — {Gives him, money) — ^for your time. Should 
I again need you — 

Drops. Look in the tap or skittle-ground '^^{Aside ; glancing 
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ta money) — ^for to-daj this makes me gentleman. (Is going tff-^ 
vauses — hols at wine on table— comes doum.) I can't help thinking 
of that wine. For the honour of the house, I pray, sir, let me 
better it. 

Rusk As you will, for His yours. (Aside : And now to seek 
the old man ) [Bxit. 

Drops. {Looking at bottle.) A full half] Come, 'tis hard if 
twon't change for a giU of brandy — ^yes, certainly a gill — at 
least, a gill. [Exit. 



Scene IL — The Garden, adjoining the House of Cedar. View 
of Distant Country. 

Horace Meredith and Marion discovered, seated in 
the Porch. 

Hor. Smile, Marion, smile : for a cloud on thy face is a shadow 
to my heart. I charge thee, on thy duty as a wife — ^and we are 
ten days old in wedlock — ^laugh me a loud laugh. 

Mar. 'Twould be a hollow one. 

Hor. Why, then, there's witchcraft in a wedding-ring, and 
I have placed a spell about thy finger that consumes thee. 

Mar. You know it i^ not so. Our rashness— 

Hor, Yes ; rashness. "We have dared to love for ourselves ; 
dared to use our own eyes— our own affections ; have audaciously 
taken each other at first hand, not waiting for the yea of a 
third party. 

Mar. Every one will blame us — 'twas very wrong. 

Hor. Oh, ominously wrong. There are good, dull folks who'd 
doubt of lasting love in paradise, seeing that the first match 
wanted the consent of aunts and grandfathers. Smile, I say. 
There ; 'tis the very look that first surprised my heart, and made 
it thine for ever and for ever. [Embracing her. 

Ent& Cedar /rom Garden Door. He steps bad on seeing 
ihem, and seats himself in the Porch. 

Ced. {Aside: Hem! ProculyOprocul,esteprofaniI) 
Hor. Doubt dies at thy lip — 'twould kill despair itself. Its 
touch is as — (Seeing Cedar.) My old master I 
Ced. Horace Meredith ! Horace Meredith .' 

Ridet hoci inquam, Venus ipsa : rident 
Simpliees nyn^ha. 

[Coming down. 
Well, what's to be done with ye 7 How are ye to live ? Turtles 
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as ye are, ye can't dine off tares ; and I think 'twould puzzle ye 
to roost in a myrtle. What will ye do 1 

Hor. Anything. If my father remain inflexible, I'll give up 
the levities of the town ; i'faith, turn Corydon, and tend sheep. 
Ced, The Georgics are very pretty reading. In the meantime 
— while your flocks are coming — ^how will you get a shoulder of 
mutton ? Love has a very innocent look ; but, depend upon it, 
Cupid is carnivorous. 
Mar. Dear sir, pray advise us. 
Ror. We flew to you for instruction. 

Ced, I wish your wings had borne ye to the next academy. 
Instruction ! Is mine a school for married runaways 1 If so, I 
sentence each to separate comers and the fool's cap. Horace, 
was it for this I taught you reading, writing, and arithmetic- 
Greek, Latin, French, geography, and the use of the globes t 
Have I deserved this 1 

Hot. Yes — ^yes. You should not have won the affection of the 
boy, if you would have shunned the confiding friendship of the 
man. Counsel, advise me; I will be docile as when I sat in 
yonder room, and your every syllable was law. Come, sir ; let 
me be once again your scholar. 
Mar, Take us both for scholars. 

Ced, Why not apply before your education was past mending ? 
Now you are married ; and, therefore, incorrigible. 
Hot. Nay, sir, give us some hope. 

Ced. Well, then, I — I propose that — no, tKat won't do. I 
— ^the truth is, you're both such forward pupils, you've quite 
dumbfounded your master. Silly boy and girl ! how cotUd you 
marry 1 

ffor. Why, sir, the match was made by the old confederates 
— ^love and opportunity. Our hearts fell victims to the cherry 
season. 

Ced, The cherry season ? 

jffor. Sir, the proof. Many an evening had we mingled oaths 
and sighs : Marion from her chamber-window — I from the 
garden-walL And thus, sir, guileless and loving, we should 
have gone on, ay, until the day of wrinkles. Twas enough for 
us, to see — to hear each other. 
Mar, Indeed, I had no other thought. 

ffor. But, sir, in a disastrous hour, the gardener left his 
ladder at a certain cherry-tree. Well, sir, to tell you how it 
happened, passes my wit. Suffice it^I found the ladder at 
Marion's window, and Marion's hand, like a ripe peach, hat 
in mine. She never looked so destroyingly lovely — ^her eyes 
were never so bright— 
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Ma/F, Horace! 

Hot, Her lips never so red — 

Ced. But then, *twas the cherry season. 

Hor. Still, to run away was not to be thought of. I vow, sir, 
as I ascended the ladder, Plato went with me every round. 

Otd, And having taken you to the top, it seems he wouldn't 
spoil company, so left you there. Plato was ever a good master 
of the cei:emonies ; just introducing people, and then politely 
making his bow. Well, the lady came down \ 

Hor, My heart beating count — ^and each thump louder than 
the last — ^at every step. Talk of Yenua rising from the sea ! 
"Were I to paint a Venus, she should be escaping from a cottage 
window ; with a face, now white, now red, as the roses nodding 
about it : an eye, like her own star \ lips, sweetening the jasmine, 
as it clings to hold them ; a face and form in which harmonious 
thoughts seem as vital breath ! Nothing but shoxdd speak : 
her little hand should tell a love-tale ; nay, her very £aot, 
planted on the ladder, should utter eloquence, enough to 
stop a hermit at his beads, and make him watchman whilst the 
lady fled. 

Ced, Horace Meredith, if you propose to publish a new mytho- 
logy, I must say — schoolmaster as I am — ^your Venus is a pretty 
sample of the work. Well ? 

Hor. I was in a tumult of happiness — ^in a blissful dream— 
until I was somewhat wakened by glass rattling in my ears^ and 
a piece of scarlet jumping before my eyes. 

Ced, In other words — ^by the postchaise windows, and the 
postboy's jacket. You married ; and having, like two giddy 
butterflies, capered from plaee to place — at ten o'clock this 
morning, with even less money than wit^ came here. Sir Luke^ 
your father — 

Hor, Gives me up. 

Ced, And your grandmother, your only relative— 

Hor, Has done with me, for ever. 

Ced, Humph I you begin life with but little family incumbrance. 
Tut ! what a problem have you set me ! That I— a teacher of 
youth — a man of maxims — ^who would rule his conduct as a ci^y 

book — who ^Horace, if as I always counselled, you had kept 

to the mathematics, this had never happened. I ever said, you 
wanted ballast. 

JSTor. At length, I myself became convinced of the deficiency, 
and so— 

Ced, You took a wife 1 {Paudng) Attend to me ; you must 
remain at your tavern : though you might choose more prudently 
than Belsize house. 
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Hor, We last night fixed on it for sorer secresy. The landlord, 
settling but lately here, was less likely to discover me. 

Ced, Your wife — poor little soul — shall stay here with Esther* 
Your father I must take into my hands. 

Hor, Stay with Esther ! — ^and I to remain at the inn % — 

Ced, Till called for. Silence ! I am again your master, and 
yon know my discipline. 

Enter Shilling, through Porch, 

Shilling. Discipline ! Hem ! A mighty fine word, Master 
Cedar. 

Cedar, Nicholas ! 

ShU. Mr. Nicholas Shilling, no longer schoolboy, but a house- 
owner — a man of bricks and land — a man of property, sir. My 
father left — 

Ced. I can, any day, see his last testament for twelvepenoe, 
but am not curious in such reading. Your father was a rich 
tradesman ; a tailor, whose goose brought him golden eggs ; and 
the produce of the goose has come to you by natural descent. 
Briefly; your father was a plain, quiet man. Bespect his 
memory, by imitating him. 

ShU. Bespect ! I think IVe shown that in his monument ; the 
most expensive marble ; enough to have worked up— for only 
last Sunday I made the calculation — ^into six chimney-pieces. 
Bespect, sir ! when IVe the stonemason's receipt for the money ; 
no trifle, for cutting and carving, though I made him throw in 
the comer honeysuckles for nothing. All this I should despise 
myself to hint at. The affair that brings me here isn^t mine 
only ; but the affair of every man, that is, every man of property, 
in the neighbourhood. 

Ced, What afl^r ? 

ShU, The peace of families, sir. If houses are to be no more 
than birds* nests — ^girls no better than young linnets ! To be 
sure, teachers who*d keep up their schools, may think it part oi 
their trade to bring about marriages. 

Ced» {Restraining himedfy and taking Majuon to Porch,) In, 
my child ; go you in to Esther. {Exit Mariok. To Horace.) 
Hold your tongue. {Going up to Shilling.) Mr. Shilling, did 
I ever cane you ? 

Shil, Me — ^who was the genius of the school ; who won nine 
medals for arithmetic ? {Aside : for they brought me a guinea 
as old silver.) Cane me t No, sir. 

Ced, 'Twas a sad omission ; for it might perchance have spaared 
me the future trouble. 
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SkU, Mr. Cedar, these are words — ^words sir, which any ipf^n^ 
but especially a man of prop«rty— 

Oed, I was wrong. I still thought you one of my schoolboys, 
I ask pardon ; first of your property — next of yourself. And 
now, Mr. Shilling, your business 1 

Shil, Ab I said, not mine alone. For when a school is made 
a house of call for foolish couples— 

Sor, (Aside : The impudent meddler !) 

Shil, When a schoolmaster turns go-between — 

Ilor, (Aside to CsDAR : Do, sir, let me throw him into the 
road.) 

ShiL When, instead of setting virtuous copies, he fosters 
rebellion to fiunily authority — then, I say — but no, I hope I've 
said enough. 

Ced. Too much, or not enough. 

^•7. No, sir, IVe done. I wish to treat you with respect. 

Ced, 'Tis my wish towards you ; but pray don't make the task 
so difficult. 

Shil, It's sufficient to say, I know the whole af&.ir. I watehed 
both here. 

Ced, Indeed I 
' Shil, Both my lady and the gentleman. 

Hot, You were well employed, sir. 

ShiL No matter, sir, 'twas my pleasure. 

Ced, Nicholas, I fear he who turns spy for pleasure, wouldn't 
tickle to be hangman for business. 

ShiL Spy ! hangman ! Let me observe, schoolmaster^- 

Hor, (Advancing to Shilling^) Let me observe, schoolfellow. 
If I catch you on the scent— or know you to drop a syllable of 
vulgar gossip^I'll beat you past all former beatings. 

ShiL Beat a man for watching his own sister ! 

Ced, Your sister? 

iSft«7. Sister Phillis ! I know she comes here — ^is here now ; to 
learn botany, forsooth, of old Pronoun. 

Ced, (Aside to Horaob : Come, we are safe — cleave us, while 
we are so.) Qo, (Exit Horace into the house,) And why 
shouldn't Phillis study botany ? 

ShiL Botany ! She doesn't know ehickweed from asparaguB. 
'Tis to meet Jack Marigold, the Barbican apothecary. 

Ced, Your old schoolfellow ; and, as you know, an honest lad. 

ShiL I know — ^a beggar ; and for his honesty, that may only 
serve to keep him one. A pretty prospect for the sister of a man 
of property. No : Phillis may marry for love, but it shall be lovo 
with a cash account. Self-preservation, master ! I don't like 
young cannibals. 
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Ced, Cannibals ! ' 

ShU. Yes. I am not to keep single, and save money, to be 
at last eaten alive by nephews and nieces. A rich bachelor 
uncle, may be a standing family dish ; but I shall not provide 
it. Honesty ! 'tis well enough in a fable : but hav'n't I studied 
mankind % 

Ced, Aye, Nicholas ; but I fear only as thieves study a house 

^to take advantage of the weakest parts of it. 

Shil. Why, that's the true scholarship— for see how rich it 
makes the best professors. In brief, sir, I respect you— for you 
taught me arithmetic,— but for sister Phillis, her thousand 
pounds sha'n't buy physic— 'tis a bad investment. When she 
marries, she shall have a man of land and houses— a man of 
bricks. Talking of bricks, I have to view Juniper cottages— a 
capital bargain. 

Ced. Again for sale ? 

Shil. Yes ; Tom Drops — ^the sot— mortgaged *em for his bottle. 
The present owner cannot longer hold 'em ; and I hope to-mor- 
row, they'll be part and parcel of the Shilling estate. 
Ced. Poor Tom 1 

Shil. A barbarous hound ! T'other night, at Belsize tavern 
— ^"twas pitch dark — ^he held my horse for an hour. I staid, 
on purpose to spite him. Well, when I mounted, and laugh- 
ing at him, let him know whose lacquey he had been — the 
savage so struck the dear creature — the bay mare that cost 
me forty pounds — ^that if my riding wasn't always wonderful, 
I had broken my neck. That's humanity, and from a school- 
fellow. 

Ced. 'Twas a great mistake to strike the — ^horse. 
Shil. There's one comfort ; I shall have his houses — 
every brick — while he's in straw, (Looking <a his watch,) 
I'faith ! I've overstaid my time, and I mustn't lose the lot. 
Farewell, sir— farewelL (Aside: But I'll return and watch 
my lady.) [Exit, 

Ced. 'Twould admit of question which was the worst ; the in- 
temperance of the one, or the sobriety of the other. Bat this 
imprudent couple ! 'Tis well it is the holidays, and the boys 
away. If I can get Sir Luke here— can possess him with a liking 
for his daughter, and after, tell all — 

(Enter Esthke.) 

Ha, Esther ! Why, child, what has disturbed thee t 

Est. Disturbed, sir ? 

Ced. There — ^while I speak — thy colour comes and goes. What 
IS the matter, Esther ? 
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£8t. Nothing, sir. 

Ced. Then hang nothing, if it makes a young maid blush and 
stammer. Didst come to seek me ? 

JSrt. Some one— a gentleman — ^would see you. 

Oed, A stranger 1 

JEsi. I never saw him till to-day, I — I was at my window, as 
he came towards the house. Suddenly, hestopt, looking earnestly 
at all about him. As he gazed, he smiled, and then looked sad 
again. His' manner fixed me where I stood. He approached 
the gate ; when, with his finger on the latch, again he 
paused. I think, he sighed ; but at that moment, our eyes 
met; ashamed to be so caught, I was hastening away, when 
he quickly asked, if you were in the house — then begged to see 
you. 

Ced, A stranger ! What tind of — 

£8t. He is here. 

[Jaspeb a^>pear8 at the Porch — c(»ne$ doton ; Esther cwtiwyB to 
him, and exit through Perch. 

Ced, {Aside : So~young, and of likely looks.) Your pleasure, 
sir ; or shall we talk within ? 

c/b«. With your leave, here» sir. {Aside: He is but little 
changed. How beautiful can time with goodness, make an old man 
look !) My business, sir — {Aside: It seems but yesterday, that 
we were face to face !) {Th^ sit.) I would enquire of one, who 
was once your scholar. Though years since of man's estate, 'tis 
possible you may remember him ? 

Ced. I have been schoolmaster forty years; did not lightly 
take the trade, nor ever looked upon my boys as so much stock 
to turn the penny with. No : I have ever loved them ; for child- 
ren, sir, are sacred things. Bemember! I think you can 
scarcely speak a scholar's name, that, old as I am, he shall not — 
I may almost say it-Hstand before me. 

Jas. You recollect an orphan boy — a friendless child — oh, yes 
—you would remember him better than any other 1 

Ced. His name ? 

Jas. I have a powerful wish to learn his fate — 

Ced. His name 1 

Jiu. He was an orphan and a friendless child. 

Ced. I wish I need not ask it, but — his name ? 

Jas. Jasper. I see you know the name 1 

Ced. Poor Jasper ! Still he should not have run from me. 

Jas. Did he so ? Surely he had no cause 1 

Ced. I cannot say that — 'twould many a time have eased me 
if I could. I was harsh to the poor boy — and he had a spirit, 
gentle as a girl's. I was harsh ; but he did not know my suf« 
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fermgs. He left me, and I heard no word of him. 'Tib seven- 
teen years, last f alL I remember the very night. I had planted 
that vine, then the merest twig — 

Jas, And now, a glorious tree. It is become a thing of beauty 
to the wall that first sustained it, teaching a lesson, sir, I would 
we all did follow. How hung with fruit ! Seventeen years ! 
Yet there's scarce a bunch but doth, I fear, reproach me with my 
barrenness. 

Ced. You! 

Jos, {Kneeling to him.) Master, forgive your truant school* 
boy! 

Ced. What! Ko — do not speak. {Hating gazed intently at 
him.) He is alive ! I thank God ! he is alive ! [SinJcs in chair. 

Jos. Can you forgive me % 

Ced. My poor Jasper! Forgave? I — but I cannot speak 
yet. Thou wert the meekest boy — ^and I was severe and way- 
ward — I say, I was. I knew it when you left me. I sought 
you — tried every means to find you — all was vain. I was 
punished ; you do not. know the horrid thoughts that beset 
my pillow, when I pictured you, a helpless infant in the worlds — 
a strayed lamb, wandering near the wolves. No parent — no 
friend— 

Ja^. Oh, say, who were my parents? That has been — m 
the question of my life. It perplexed my childhood — sent 
me, at eight years* old, a baby pilgrim from your roof The 
voice that spoke to me in yonder school-rooni has never yet 
been hushed ; it cried loudly within me when I fled from you ; 
still, went with md : on the dreary sea, in storms and darkness, 
I have heard it ; in crowded cities it hath made me lonely— 
in the fulness of fortune it hath kept me poor. I left your 
door, a friendless beggar boy — I have endured afflictions, but 
have known kindness — gathered competence. Still, poorer 
than I left, I now return— that mystery unexplained — ^that 
wearying riddle of my life — ^that torturing enigma — ^who were 
my parents ? 

Ced. Jasper I 

Joe. That mystery clouded my childhood — darkened the 
days of infancy with the shadows of too early thought. Doubts, 
and fears, and haggard wonderings, that waylay manhood, met 
me when a boy. I have seen my happy schoolfellows leave for 
their happy homes. I have watched them, one by one, de- 
part, some &st in a parent's hand, but all to meet a parent's 
touch. I have watched the last away — then gone into the 
school-room ; its solitude has fallen like death on my young 
heart Then I have felt myself a lonely, unclaimed thing — 
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have asked and asked with tears of bitterness^ " who were m^ 
parents 1 " 

Ced, Thou wert ever a kindly, feeling lad. 

Jos, Still I wait the answer. After seventeen years of 
changeful life, am come to seek it. What the poor boy wept 
to learn, the prosperous man now bleeds to know. I have 
found fortune a geiierous foster-mother ; yet all her wealth I'd 
^ve, and think it dust> to know of her who bore me. 

Ced. Esther \ 

Jag, Nay, sir, you must — ^you mil tell me. My father 
too— 

Oed. Esther! 

Enter Esther. 

Esther, Dear sir ! Was't you, indeed who called ? 

Ced,, {Aside : I shall betray myself to stay.) Esther, entertain 
this gentleman, my old scholar, until — (Aside to Jasper : All 
I know, you shall know.) Bless you, Esther 1 [Going, 

Jos, And your truant, sir— is he forgiven ? 

Ced. Yes ; bless you, Jasper. There ! {Puts Esther^s hand 
in the hand of Jasper) Esther will bring you in. {Aside : Merciful 
heaven !) [Eait into house, 

^as, (Aside r How few the minutes since our eyes first met, 
yet are my senses spell-bound by her presence. Her looks 
seem to carry peace into my heart ; it is to feel new life to 
touch her.) 

Est, Sir,— 

Jos, {Aside: May it be? Have I, like the prodigal, been 
lavish in strange lands, only to find the dearest joy at home ? 
Home ! the word makes me again an alien. Not so ; for the 
first time, I feel that I may find, or make a home.) 

Eat, Sir— 

Jas, Lady — ^madam — nay, let me seize the privilege of fiiend, 
and call you Esther.' 

Est, Axe we not looked for, sir, within ? 

Jas, I have been a wanderer ; unused to my country's manners 
— ^to her speech. If—as 'tis probable — ^my bearing need amend- 
ment, I fiiin would learn such truth of you. From your lips, the 
gentlest words must fall like oracles. 

Est, We are forgetting master Cedar, and, indeed, he seemed 
perplexed, unwell. I never heard him call my^ame as to-day 
he called it ! and I too owe him so large a debt. 

Jas, All who know, must love him. 

Est, All ; but I think my love should be deeper than even 
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the love of child to father. ; fpr I aqi the child of hie compassion 
not of his blood. I never knew my parents ; mine is th^. 
orphan's love. 
Joi, An orphan ! 

Ei^, A. love, which gr^^itude njiust niali^e re!^gi9^, 
t7*<M. Dear Esther— yes, d^^r Bsthuerr-for the ^prd^ thrUla 
from my hearty and must be said. A sympathy, subtle as death, 
is working in my being, alter^ig you. Even as I gasse, you seem, 
changing to something I have seen in dreams, but not the dreams, 
of sleep. Do not think this idle. I swear 'tis true ; swear it on 
what must render falsehood the vilest perjury — on what should 
fix with awe the boldest libertine— on the pure hand of an 
orphan maiden. . [Phillib rum in, through Porch, 

Phil, Esther ! (Seeing Jasper.) Lud-a-mercy ! I wouldn't 
spoil company, 
Egt. Phillis ! 

Phil. Yon haven't seen my wicked brother ? I vow I'd 
rather been kin to a Turk, than that Nicholas Shilling. 

Jos, Nicholas ! my old schoolfellow ! lives he still in the 
neighbourhood ? 

Phil, Yes, sir ; and though I shouldn't. wish him much harm, 
yet I do wish he was made king of the Indies. (To Esther.) 
You can't think how he uses me. I have neither eyes, tongue, 
nor feet ; at least, I might as well have none, since I'l^ denied 
free use of them. 
E^, It is his love for you, Phillis. 

PhU, That's his cry — ^brotherly affection : when he teazes me 
80, that I might as well have a husband at once. Then he's so 
suspicious. He'd search a pincushion for treason, and see daggers 
in a needle-case. 
Jas, And is he thrifty as when a boy ? 

Phil. Thi*ifty ! Sir, he grudges my canary his sugar ; and, as 
I told him yesterday, counts out grains of barley to his horse by 
tens. It's enough to break a sister's heart, to say these things 
of a brother. And then, Esther, to hear how he slanders dear 
Mr. Marigold ! 

Jos. "What ! John ? I remember, he was the frankest, best- 
tempered boy. 

PhiL And you can't think how time has improved him. And 
when there were hopes of his being physician, and keeping a 
coach, brother said he was so clever : but now, Nicholas sneers 
at him, and only because he deals in physic on foot. I once 
thought I was to be married to John himself; now it seems 
'twas only to his carriage and horses. 

Ea, (To Jasper.) Does not Master Cedar wait for us 
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Phil, Vd forgot. What hae happened to Hie dear old 
man? 

Sgt. H^pened! 

Phil, I- bad ran upstaihr tbseefc yon' — (AMeto EBrr&Elt.) in- 
truth, to get you to watch, for'Jofan^4ier»-«when I met our dear 
master. I could abnost vow he' bad' been^ shedding tears ; and 
then, he nev^ noticed me, butj' without' a woid^ wenti into hisr 
room, then locked the doori * 

JSst, Nay, he is well — ^very well. (Cominff down tmik Jaspsr,) 
Tell me, sir — pray tell me, what this visit threaten* ? 

Ja^. Threatens! 

^st. I am sure, some evil ; it cannot be otherwise. 

Jos. Cannot ! Am I then so luckless, so marked >by fate, that 
after weary exile I must bring back sorrow to my early home ? 
If so, would my bones were deep in savage earth ; nay, would 1 
had sunk in sight of land — in sight of that dear England, which 
with a s(m's affection I have hungered for ! Believe it, I know 
the time worth of existence ; and do not weigh a young man's 
life against an old and good man*s quiet. 

JEst. He is ever so. happy — so tranquil ; with cheerfulness 
enough to make youth welcome age. And to-day so changed ! 
Is. it not some mystery — some dreadful secret — I do not seek to 
know it — ^that has brought you hither ? 

Jaa, There is a secret. 

Est, I knew it — mj heart foreboded it. 

Ja8» But forebodes not evil ? Say not so, sweet Esther, for ' 
his, for my sake, say not so. Come, let us find him. {They are 
g<nng off^ tohen Jaspek pauses,) Yet a moment ; . is not that old 
man ? — ^yes, it is the old usher — ^in all things still the same. I 
seem a boy again. 

[ExemU Jaspbb and Esth£B» alb the Porch, 



Enter Pronoun and Mabiqold. 

Mar, Sir, sir, will you miss such weather 1 I declare, too, 
here's Phillis. Nay, then, we can all go. 

Phil, Gk)— where, Mr. Marigold 1 

Mar, To herborise — to take a lesson of Master Pronoun. 
Indeed, sir, you must confirm my opinion: *^^ but a few 
minutes' walk to the place ; and you will see I hisive discovered 
the musetu trichoides foliis capiUaceis capitulis niimriims. 

Pro, It can hardly be. 

Mar, True, sir ; on the reputation of— of an apothecary. 

Pro, Ugh ! If it wasn't for my rheumatism-^ 

o 2 
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PhU» Well, Mr. Marigold and I ca^ go find it, whilst you sit 
and wait for us. 

Pro, Humph ! If now this muscm should turn out another vincq 
minor! Do you forget last Saturday three weeks? You had 
discovered in Belsize-lane the vinca minor, or lesser perriwinkle ; 
I doubted : you left me to gather it. After two hours I fol- 
lowed. I found you seated, chatting under a weeping willow — a 
salia haJbtilonica — and when I asked where was the perriwinkle 
—you, FhUlis Shilling, like a silly child, showed me a parts 
quadri/oliaj or what the vulgar call true-love. After my 
lessons, not to know a perriwinkle from a true-love ! 

Mar. Call me for ever dunce, if this time I am wrong. 

Pro. But a few minutes, you say ? Well, give me your arm — 
yours, Phillis— and though I doubt if it be — [Tkey are going off. 

Enter Nicholas, at the Porch. 

SMI. So, madam Phillis ! You'll scarce deny it now ? 

Phil. Deny ? 

tShil. You'll not deny that this is Jack Marigold ? 

Phil, La, Nick, 'twould break my heart to deny it. 

ShU. And you've stolen here to meet a beggar, that — 

Mar. Nicholas, for your sister's sake — ^in respect, too, of our 
old acquaintance — fair words. I would not beat an old school- 
fellow. 
. JShil. Beat ! Do you question the effect of my courage ? 

Mar. On the contrary. I think no man makes so little go ^o 
far. 

tShil. More, sir. For if my courage fails, I can always help it 
out with contempt, sir — with contempt. Spendthrifts and 
beggars may cut throats, but the world can't spare men of 
property. (To Phillis.) And now, madam, I'll see you home. 

Phil. I tell you, I'm going with Mr. Pronoun, to take a lesson 
— ^to — ^to herborise and botanise, and — 

Pro. It is true, Nicholas — it is true. 

ShU. {To Pronoun.) And is it this way you seduce youth — 
takiDg people into gardens and fields, and christening things 
with outlandish titles ? And what for ? Can sister make better 
sauce for knowing onions in the latin ? No ; then, that for your 
botany ! So, come home. 

PhU. I tell you, Nick, I won't— I— [Avoiding him. 

MUer Drops, intoxicated, from Porch. Comes between Phillis 
and Nicholas. 

ShU. Tom Drops I What brings you here, sot ? ; 
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Drops. Business brings me here. Sot ! Pay me the fivepence 
you owe me. {To Marigold.) Ha, schoolfellow! {Bowing to 
Pronoun.) Master Pronoun, I'm your servant. 

Pro. Fie, Tom !— fie ! 

Drops, Well, I have taken a bottle to-day — ^I own it. {To 
Nicholas.) What do you stare at ? You havVt spirit to do as 
much. And yet, I lie. I recollect you once treated the neigh- 
bourhood to bottles all round. 

ShU, 1 1 I defy you. How — ^when 1 

Drops, How and when ? Why, you cracked th« bottles first, 
and stuck 'em on your garden wall afterwards. Where's 
master ? I have a letter for him. 

Pro, Do not see him now, Thomas ; he will scold you, be sure 
of it. 

Drops, Bless him 1 his advice does me such good. ^' Thomas 
Drops " — ^he says to me — " Thomas Drops j many have been 
killed by the steel, but more by the glass." I never forgot tliat 
— never 1 {Feding his pockets,) Where is the letter ? I'll see 
him myself— I have the letter. Such an odd man! First he 
would write — ^then he wouldn't — then he would — ^and, yes, the 
letter — is — ^the letter is— • 

ShU, Lost ? 

Drops, A jug of ale it's in the sJdttle-groond ! (Aside^ and 
going.) They've picked my pocket to make me treat 'em — I'll 
be off, and — 

[Is going offai Porch^ when he is met by €xdab, who isfdUywed J^ 
ESTHBB <md Jabpsr, 

Ced. {To Drops.) How is this ? Again, Thomas ? Leave my 
sight— go. [Drops stands, confused, 

Shil. {To CsDAR.) And now, sir, you see I've proof! Here 
they are — ^here is Phillis — here your usher — ^here— 

Ced, {To Drops.) Thomas, go and hide yoursell (Drops 
dinks off at Porch) Nicholas, here, take your sister. {Gives 
Phillis to Nicholas ; theg go off at Porch,) Mr. Pronoun, 
do you take charge of John. (Pronoun and Marigold gooff at 
Porch.) Esther, child. {Takes her hand) Jasper, your arm 
for y^ur old schoolmaster. 

[Exit Cedar, leaning on the arm o/ Jasper, through Portk, 
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ACT II. 

BcisxEr^The JSohadroom. 

Jasper digcovered, 

Jcmper, T^re is a spirit in the pbwes of our youth ! It 
works, and ^e lose years; • it «teak tipon ois, and again we think 
the thoughts, and seem to breathe the breath of childhood. How 
have I elbowed throngh 1^ world !— what strange things seen, 
—what changes known ! Tet could I gaze on these old wails, 
until I admost doubled I had ever quitted them. Why, I can see 
myself a youngster, «t ithat de^ ; I can fill the forms with 
adioolfellows but now vemembered by the places where they 

Mt. 

^n^^ Horace Meredith. 

Eor, Jasper'! what — ^in gloom ? Surely, the Txsher hath set 
tiiee a task, while all besides are out at play. 

^as. i^ate has set jne a task, Horace— late. Let me master 
: that, mmd you shall see me play with the mariefft. 

Hor, How opposite our situations 1 You, hoping aU things 
should you know yoar falser ; I, hoping nothing, because I do 
know mine. 

Jcu, You are unjust to him : he will foi^ve ytra. 

Mor, You know not Sir Luke. His one antipathy is a nin- 
tiway match. Wit^ hnn 'tis as -great an oiSfence "to rteal a 
woman's heart, as to rorb ifhe mail. ¥0 ; there's nothing left me 
but a muc^et or a spade. 

JcM. Nay, I hayc heard of Hounslow. What think you, 
Horace, of a blood mare, black crape, and pirtdla I 

Hor, Not yet ; I am newly-married, and bofond to keep good 
hours. In due time, the highway may cotne as a resource* 
What a villain am I for that poor jest 1 No— I am rich, rich 
in my wife; and, for my last piece of gold, when that is 
gone — 

Jas, Matrimony should teach prudence ; before 'tis gone, 
secure a fresh supply. [Offers purse. 

Hot, Jasper r 

Joe, Befuse an old and new-found schoolfellow? Horace, 
there is a miscalled pride, in my mind so near akin to selfish- 
ness, I cannot choose between. If the man I love, refuse my aid, 
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I need must ihink *tis that when my turn shall come, I may 
expect no aid from him. This passes for pride ; I call it calcu- 
lation, ^illyoiitaikeitl. 

Ear., Ybu misunder6tood-^I-^ 

t/flw. {Taking him to side, and poiniinff to the wainicot.) Horace, 
io you see those marks—deelp as though engraven yesterday ? 
They are our initials. We w6re children when, with our knives 
we cut them, each scoring the letters of the other's name, and 
thus regii^tering a boyidh fondneds, we did HeVer, 'till the hour 
of parting, talk of. The oak has faithfully preserved the simple 
pledge ; but not more faithfully than my heart, the love that did 
dictate it 

Hor. I know it — I am sure of it. 

Jos. You were my first confidant : shrinking from all others, 
my friendship took the firmer gi^p of you. I felt myself a 
trodden way-side weed, and yoii — though two yeftrs my junior— 
with the fine instinct of a gehei'ous nature, pressed your kindness 
on me ; humoured me ; went wandering with ine ; nay, well I 
remember, fought for ine. 

ffor. You have a curious memory. • 

Jos, That I have never forgotten: a boy called tuc— but the 
words strengthened my timid resolution — ^he called me, found- 
ling — ^bastard ! 

Hor, Why, Jasper 1 

Jas, Again and again those words, in the self-same tone have 
thrilled me ; like poisonous snakes they stung me ; nor years, 
nor changing scenes, have drawn the venom out 

Jlor, Jasper, — 

Jos, There have been tiihes, I, did not hope to see my boy- 
champion — my first friend, again. Times, too, when in my 
fancy — ^the scene struck into my mind "by the befl of the desert 
camel — ^we have taken our old stroll towairds Kilbum, down by 
the sheep walk. But to iheet yoii, Horace— and in this plac^ to 
grasp your hand — ^fills up my heart to overflowing. 

Hbr. At a happy juncture have We met. I will take your 
gold, Jasper, when— I need it. 

Jos, Take a hundred times the amount, I Should not miss 
it. At our hurried meeting, I briefly told you, fortune had 
been prodigal. 



!;^0r Shilliito ; steps hack on seeing them,) 

I have wealth. As stout a ship as ever floated, with a rich 
cargo, safe in an English dock, owns m^ iJiird piakrt master. 
Shil, (Aside : As I live, he's become a man of property.) 
Jos, Let me find those whose right it is to shJEurie it, — 
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Hor» Or fidling, why not give a right 1 After bo long wander- 
ing, seek for peace at home ; cast your fortune in the lap of 
some fair English wife — a wife who'll make your house a temple, 
and the world a garden. You smile, as though my picture 
pleased you ? 

ShU, {Aside : What a chance for Phillis !) 

Jos, To a worn rover the picture has its temptations. Shall 
I confess, Horace, I have already — {Seeing Shilling.) — Sir ! 

ShiL I — I came to look for Phillis ; you know sister Phillis ? 

Jas. No, sir. 

Shit, You must know her. Why, she was short-coated the 
very week you ran away. Beautiful, isn't she, Horace ? More- 
over, she has a thousand pounds. 

Jas, Well, sir 1 

8hil. Don't say sir ; 'tis like pelting an old friend with 
snow-balls. A thousand pounds, and every penny out at 
nurse. {They turn from him») I wonder what he's made of? 
That cargo ! Humph ! According to the present markets, if 
he's pitch and tar, he's a husband for a queen ; if raw hides, 
,any woman should jump at him : but suppose he's tallow and 
hemp 1 — ^well, as times go, tallow and hemp don't make a bad 
match. 

Hot, {Aside to Jasper : Play with him ; it may serve Jack 
Marigold.) 

Jas, A thousand pounds— eh, schoolfellow ? 

Shil. Every doit ; and guineas should go with guineas ; 'tis 
nature ; and, depend on't, nature is sometimes to be trusted. As 
I tell Phillis, goldfinches ar'n't such fools to pair oflf to live in 
mud with martins. Talking of pairing — {To Horacb) — that 
Marion— on a visit here to Esther — she's rather pretty ] 

Hor, You like her 1 

JShU. Why, I — ^has she any property 1 

Jas, I've heard she has. She's an heiress. 

Shil, Beautiful creature ! 

Jas, Her father is the greatest sheep breeder in the islai^d. 

JShU, And wool's going up. She's lovely ! 

Hor, In her county, she's called the golden fleece. 

Jas, Then her father's forest trees — such oak ! 

ShU, And we must look to our navy. {To Horace.) Intro- 
duce me. 

Jas, The estate was doubled two years since, by th6 discovery 
of a rich tin mine. 

ShU, A tin mine ! — she's an angel ! The truth is, school- 
fellow, I begin to tire of bachelor life ; and as I know some- 
thing of wool and wood — in fact, have some timber myself, I 
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sold a bit yesterday,-:-if marriage could be made worth my 
while ; not that I'd wed a woman for her tin alone. I'm not 
^selfish. 

H.or. Certainly not. For the balance must be in any lady's 
favour, whp married you for only your wood. Hush! here 
comes the heiress. 

EinJter Phillis and Marion. 

Jasper, Madam {IrUroducing SniLLiNa to Marion), suffer me 
to make known Mr. Nicholas Shilling ; a gentleman who unites 
to the highest morals the profoundest arithmetic. He is a 
tender relative — a prudent friend— and an inimitable worker of 
compound interest. 

ShU, {Aside to Jasper: That's handsome.) (Introducing 
Phillis to Jaspbr.) Schoolfellow, my sister Phillis. A girl in 
all respects worthy of her brother. I may say, she has a 
thousand good qualities, and all disposed of to the best 
advantage. 

ITor. (Aside to Marion : Listen to him — aid us for a time to 
laugh at him.) 

Shil, (Aside to Phillis : He's rich — ^from the Indies. He this 
moment showed me fifty pearls as big as eggs. Ogle him, you 
may get a necklace.) 

Phil. 1 ! Ogle ? 

tSkU. Pshaw ! I've seen you do it thousands of tziaes. Ha, 
Jasper! how you must rejoice, once more to meet your old 
schoolfellows ! But I always said so ; I always prophesied that 
you'd come back, the owner of a rich ship— a ship laden with 
— ^with — 

Hot. Cotton and sugar 1 

ShiL There, Phillis ; I was right. I foretold, cotton and 
sugar. 

Jos. Then, friend Nicholas, you were a false prophet : my 
ship bears no such freight. Her cargo is — 

Shil, Logwood 1 — ^spice ?— tallow 1 No ! — then, what is it I 

Jos. (Aside ; with affected mystery : A secret.) 

(Enter Esther.) 
Esther I 

Shil, (Aside to Phillis: Gold-dust and ivory. Would you 
refuse a rich husband with elephants* teeth 1) But, schoolfellow, 
though you may get gold and ivory abroad, England is the place 
for your wife. 

Jot, I feel so. 
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SkiL (Aside to Phillis : You hear ? And as for a long court- 
ship—why, a fire will oftener bum more briskly in a second, than 
if you took an hour to kindle it.) {To Marion : What say you^ 
madiEim ?) 

Mar. Indeed, sir, there are hearts on which an ii^stant spaik 
may fall, and — 

Phil. Yes, Nick, and there are hearts that 'tis no matter what 
spark falls, for like green faggots, they only put it out. 

Shil. Phillis ! {To Marion : Eight, madam ; right.) {Aside : 
Thik will be a double marriage ; yes, I may say, I am lighting 
the torch of Hymen at both ends.) 

Hot. What say you, E^her, to this sudden love ? 

Jets. {AHde : She reddens — her heart is in her face. Can such 
joy be promised me ?) Aye, what says Esther ? 

Est. I pray you, ask of Wiser, older hearts. 

Jets. You have not conned the question ? Must we wait some 
half-^core years, then ask &gain ? You do not deem all sudden 
loVe illusidn ? 

Est. Not alL 

Jos. No : yoa could not 80 betray your woman's judgment ? 

Est. Yet accident may so deceive ! What we deem assured 
love,' tnay prove the phantom of mere circumstance. I have 
read a story of a child, who, in a summer's night, snatched at 
a glow-worm, thinking it a gem. In the morning, he looked to 
find a jewel, and then discovered he had shut up but a worm. 
May not sudden love be isometimes such ? 

ShU. !Fie, Esther ! discourage my old Mend J^asper ? {Aside 
to her : You wouldn't stand in the way of a good matcfh t You 
wouldn't ruin a young man's 'peace ?) 

J?*<. Sir! 

Shil. {Aside to her : I tell you, he's mad in love ; and Phillis is 
little better. You may look j but I would you'd just iiow heard 
him sigh, and seen him squeeze her fingers.) But, ladies, you are 
for a walk. Jasper, look to Phillis : friend Horace, take care of 
Esther ; I reserve myself to show Hampstead to Marion. {To 
hSr : If you are a judge of sheep^-and I know what a fleece is 
— or if you admire trees, or — ) 

Enter Drops, carrying an axe. 

Drops. Trees ! ^ick Shilling, don't talk of trees. You deserve 
yourself to be turned into an aspen ; for your heart's as white as 
its leaves. 

ShU. Sirrah ! 
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Drt^, Pooh ! you may blow your chedu into a football ; and 
then I care for 'em just as much. 

Jos, {Aside to Horace: Poor Thomas! ,Is it he, indeed?) 
(To Drops : Do you not remember an old friend 1) 

Drops, No ; for I wish «to be even with old friends ; and old 
friends have foi^otten me. 

ShiL You have forgotten yourself in your drink. 

Drops, If drink will do as much for you, take to the bottle 
to-morrow. Nicholas Shilling, jou have a fine house — fine 
clothes — and plenty of money. I hav'n't so much as a lath- 
not a second suit of raga — not a single tester ; and yet is vaga- 
bond Tom richer than gentleman Nick. 

Phil. Why, Thomas, what can have happened ? 

Drops, Bless your kind eyes ! I was going to your house — 

JSML What for ? 

Drops. What's that to you 1 Iliillis, — who planted the walnut- 
tree by the garden gate ? 

Phil. Grandfather ; didn't he, Nicholas, years before father 
was bom 1 

Drops. To be sure ; and many a time have all of us here — no, 
I don't know for that gentleman — ^hung swings to it in the 
holidays. Well, just now, 1 got into the garden, and there was 
Bill Logs — ^he didn't see me — with this in his fist, looking at the 
tree. I thought he was mad, for he lifted up the axe, and was 
going to work, when I caught him by the arm, and twisted this 
ugly bit of iron out of his hand. 

Phil. What ! cut down grandfather's tree ? 

ShU. Why not ? I have sold it. 

Phil. Nicholas ! sold it ! 

Shil. I should like to know what trees grow for, but to be 
sold ? 

Jos. Nay, but such a tree 1 

Drops, Bill said you'd sold it ; but as I found you'd come 
here, I thought I'd hear it from yourself. Why, Nick, how 
many autumns have your grandfaUier and father, with all ua 
children, sat and played under that tree — and run and scrambled 
for the nuts, and — no, damn it, Nick, you hav'n't sold that tree t 

Shil, Why not that 1 IsnH a tree a tree all the world over? 

Drops. Ko it isn't, I tell you, Nick, go and look at the old 
walnut again, and my life for't, you'll see your father^s face 
frowning upon you from among the branches. 

JS^U. Pshaw ! Walnut's at a premium ; soldiers must ha^e 
arms. IVe sold the tree to a gunmaker — sold it for musket- 
stocks. 

Phtl, Then you're a hard-hearted, avaricious— ^ 
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ShU. Jnst like all women : they don^t understand true 
patriotism. 

Hot. Patriotism*! 

Shil, Yes, sir, patriotism. I have made two hundred pounds 
by that tree. And for you — {To Drops.) — if again you enter 
my garden, I'll fix you for trespass. Go, and take the axe to — 

Drops, Not L Since you've passed sentence, carry the axe 
yourself. There — {Forcing the axe into his Aon^.)— now you look 
an executioner complete, now — 

{Enter Cedar.) 
Master ! 

Ced, "Why, Nicholas — what's this! Art turned woodman ? 

Drops. No, master ; not woodman, but butcher. He's going 
to chop up the old tree into gun-stocks. . {Aside and giving a 
letter to Phillis : From Jack Marigold.) That tree, master, at 
the garden-gate. But I've cleared my conscience. All I wish 
is, that when the muskets were finished, it was lawful to give 
Nick the first crack of his own walnut. [Exit. 

Ced, "Walnut ! ( Taking axe from Shilling.) And is this to 
cut down your green old grandfather ? 

ShU, My grandfather 1 Not I. 

Ced, It is, to fell that tree — ^for it should serve thee as his 
image. Its shadow and its fruit should remind thee of his care, 
and of the plenty he bequeathed thee. There's not a leaf but 
to thy mind should live with kindly thoughts. A tree, planted 
by a parent gone, doth seem to have its roots within his grave : 
to strike the one, doth almost seem to violate the other. 

Shil, Sir, I trust I am above vulgar superstition. But since, — 

Ced. Ay, ay, thou'lt think no more of it. I see, thou'lt cut 
no twig of it ; but preserve it for thine own old age — for thy 
children. 

Shil, I had forgotten the children. "Well, Marion, as a favour 
to you, — 

Hor, {Aside to Jasper : Ha, ha ! the coxcomb.) 

ShU. The tree shall flourish for the children. {Aside : That's 
a hint.) Come, and see me dismiss the wood-cutter. 

Ced. Esther cannot spare her. Phillis will witness your better 
resolution. {Aside to her : See, and help him to it.) 

Phil, That I will. {Aside : How my fingers bum to break 
John's letter.) 

ShU, Come, Phillis. {Aside : For now, I'll make her vow to 
give up Jack.) Marion, Jasper, we'll soon return. {Aside : A 
cargo— and a tin mine I) [Exit with Phillis. 

Ced. Wq\]^ Jasper, how think you looks the old school-room ? 
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Jca, To me, sir, its walls are writ with mysteries. I need must 
wait your hoped interpretation. 

Ced. I said, you should know all I know. Well. I am myself 
prepared. 

Eor. Marion, we'll to the garden. 

Jos, Gro not you, Esther. 

Ced. Yes ; let her go. 

iTcw. For a dear reason, sir — ^a reason 'you shall leam — suflfer 
her to stay. 

Est, (7b 'Jasper : He does not will it ; do not urge him.) Come, . 
Marion. \Exit with Horace and Marion. 

Ced, Jasper, again your hand. So : I feel you have forgiven 
me. 

t/Jw. ForgivenJ Dear Sir — 

Ced* I did you wrong ; but providence hath repaid my harsh- 
ness. Whilst my heart dropt blood, I tried to look at peace^ 
tried, and could not. 

Job, And yet with you, I deemed philosophy, — 

Ced, Young man, philosophy's a mountebank : bestowing for 
every anodyne that cures, a hundred masks that hide. I found 
I could not even wear a visard ; and thus I scared you from my 
^ roof. 

Jas, This place recalls your looks. Oftimes, seated there at 
my task, I have raised my eyes towards you, and saw your eyes 
like live coals fixed upon me. Then, I have hid my face within 
my book, and sat and trembled, and wondered what I had done 
to make my master— a master kind to all beside — ^look such 
looks at me. 

Ckd, Speak not of it — ^the recollection humbles me. And you 
wore so good a lad— so bookish, tractable ; with a heart for all 
things. I wronged you. 

Jos, Wherefore ? Why did you — ^a good and cheerful man 
—so frown upon an unoffending child ? Wherefore, unless 
that child was the artless actor in some deep mystery — the 
guiltless creature of another's gxdlt ? Again, I ask — where- 
fore ? 

Enier Pronoun. 

Ced. What ! I am busy. 

Pronmn, And so I thought — and so I told sir Luke ; but he 
said he came to your letter. 

C^, Sir Luke Meredith ! You w6re once his favourite, and 
may serve Horace. Let our talk pass till the evening. 

Ja6, It may serve my friend 1 Well, sir, I will strive for 
patience. 
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Enter Sir Luke MsitiDra^; 

Sir Luke, Good master Cedar ! Time, I see, yet keeps your, 
friend. 

Ced, I thank him, Sir Luke, he hath had mercy on an old 
acquaintance. 'SLex^-MJntrodtudng Jasper.) — ^is a younger debtor 
for his good gifts. 

Jas, Sir Luke hath forgotten the runaway Jasper ? 

Sir L, Jasper ! My young favourite — ^my son's companion ! 

Ced, The orphan you used to talk with. Fortune is not so . 
blind as we complain, for the friendless boy is now a thriving 
man. 

Sir L, It glads my heart to hear it — glads me again to 
see- him. (TaJASPEi^) I would your schoolfellow was worthy 
of his early friend. But we must meet, and talk of your 
travels, and of old days. And now — {To Cedar.) — for my time 
is short, — 

Ced. {Aside to Jasper.) Go to Horace : be ready with him at 
my call. Pronoun, will you with your old scholar 1 

Pro, {Taking Jasper's arm,) The best boy that ever said a, 
task. Why, I have kept thy copy-book ; aye, ai^d thy book of 
sums. Thou shalt see them. 

Jas, Aye, in good time. 

Pro. Nay, thou wert the best peiunaQ of the class : and we : 
were such friends ! "Wq never quarrelled, but when thou wouldst 
not write the copy "Honour thy parents." No; thou never 
wouldst write that copy ; never — ^never. 

[Eooit, Uomng on the arm of Jasfbr. 

Ced. When, Sir Luke, I wrote to beg au interview, I did. not. 
hope the honour of this sudden visit. 

Sir Z. In truth, your letter brought with it some rwnorse ; 
remembering me 'twas three years since I had seen, my old 
friend— njy boy's master. So, I thought I'd. even spare you. a, 
journey, and repair my neglect. Ha 1 Master Cedar, that boy 
Horace, — 

Ced. Makes me proud of my mastership. A free-spirited, noble 
youth. 

Sir L, Free-spirited ! I would you had taught him pim- 
d^Hce, 

Ced. Why, Sir Luke, let us not be of tiose wise husbandm^ 
who look to haye,wheajb full apd. golden in. the, ear, while the 
stalk is yet gf eeiji. 

Sir L, Tut! I have consented tomwy.of his fojlies^^but when 
he talked of marriage, — 
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Ced. Twas a good sign, his follies were drawing to a dosfl^ 

Sir L. He marry ! I tell you, he knaw^ notliing of the 
world. » 

Ced. He has the less to forget ; and with his wife, will learn , 
— what's worth learning — in the best of company. 

Sir L, Master Cedar, you know not my horror of these early 
marriages ; of these rash bargains, struck by passion, to be con- 
demned by after judgment. But he has heard me, and knows the 
penalty, of his waywardness. 

Ced, And I hope will respect it. But if. Sir Luke — I say if 
in the ardour of youth, Horace should marry, — 

Sir Lf I cast him from my doors ; he is no son of mine. You 
doubt me ? 

Ced, I must. I can't, for the life of me, fancy you snugly 
dozing in your easy chair, after arriving at the philosophical con- 
clusion, that Horace Meredith was no sou of yours. 

Sir X. Yet your learning might cite examples of the stem 
virttie of an offeAded £ftther. 

Ced» Yes ; a virtue commemorated in bronze and stone. Let's 
leave it to such materials ; for, to my mind, 'tis a virtue far too 
stem for poor flesh and blood. 

Sir L. I hope to be spared the trial. You have seen 
Horace ? 

Ced. Poor lad ! Ah, Sir Luke, 'twould thaw even your Boman 
refiplution to see him, 

[Horace, Marxon, Jasfer, <md Estheb appewr at ike door. 

Sir L, He has not ventured near me these twelve days. 'Tis 
tme, I bade him avoid me. 

Ced, And he has been a dutiful child ? 

Sir L, Aye ; for such duty, I doubt not, squares with his incli- 
nation. 

Ced, Not so : he is in affliction till you. forgive him. Come let 
me be peace-maker ; let me, as in old times, give up my scholar 
to his father. And you, asi in the days of his boyhood, will 
take him home ; and, for shutting the door agai^st him, make . 
him the treasure of your house ; the pride of your autumn, 
and the staff of your old age. Horace Meredith — (Horace 
comes down with Jasper.) — school's up; go home and make 
holiday with your father. (Horace crosses to Sm Luke.) 
{Aside : So^there's one pupil disposed of— now, to send home 
the girl.) (Esther brings Marion to Cedar.) 

Hot. (To Sir Luke.) Am I forgiven, sir ? 

Sir L, Yes, Horace ; but do not mistake me. Remember, the 
fruit of your disobedience is— 

Ced, Cherries: Horace has declared it. 
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Sir L, Master Cedar ! 

Ced, Sir Luke, we have been boys ; and should know, if people 
will leave ladders in gardens, young folks can*t much be blamed 
if they make use of *em. 

Sir Z. Go on, sir. 

Ced. Fancy yourself young — a ladder at your foot — the fruit 
above you — wouldn't you venture for it ? Nay, I must have an 
answer ! Time and place serving, the cherries glowing in your 
eye, wouldn't you pluck them ? Come, Sir Luke, aye or no, 
wouldn't you pluck them ? 

Sir L, Psha ! I— I would. 

Ced, Your boy has done more than his father ; and here — 
{Passing over Marion, who kneels to Sir Luke.)— the cherries are. 

Sir L. (To Horace.) One word, sir 1 She is your wife ? 

Hot, Aye, sir. 

Ced. (Stayijig Sir Litke, who is going. ) And therefore lift her 
to your arms, Sir Luke, and cherish her. 

Sir L. {To Horace.) You have spurned my counsel — re- 
jected my friendship — broken your duty. Let us never meet 
again. {Going.) 

Ced. Sir Luke— 

Sir L, For you, sir, it little suits your calling or your age to 
encourage disobedience. 

Ced. Sir Luke Meredith, I would have walked a mile for 
every year I bear to stay this ill-starred marriage. By my gray 
hairs, I knew not of it till this morning. But since 'tis irrevo- 
cable — since no strife can snap the cord — ^no passion cancel the 
rite— 'tis not, I think, the worst office for an old man, to beg 
forgiveness when aught else is vain. Though a schoolmaster, 
it has been my prejudice to prefer one slip of olive to a whole 
grove of birch. 

Sir L. He has made his choice— he is a beggar. The world, 
with all its battles, is before him. 

CM. It is : so do not let his father be the first to smite him* 
Come, I may join your hands ? 

Sir L. Never ! this hand has reared, fostered, would have 
guided him. He has rejected it, and it is closed. 

Jos. Then mine is open. Be sure, sir, your son aims at your 
pardon, not at your wealth ; for he is rich. 

Sir L. Aye, by what magic 1 

Jos. By that of friendship. If you cut off a son, you mavke me 

adopt a brother. Half of my means to the last penny, is my first 

friend's, my schoolfellow's. There, Sir Luke — {Pointing to 

wainscot) — is our visible contract: 'twas drawn in boyhood, 

. and the man wiU not dishonour it. 
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€ML (Aside : Brave lad !) 

Sir L, Think not I am insensible to such virtue : no, it touches 
me. I can only hope it may not be abused. In good time has 
he met so fast a Mend ; for to me he is an alien. Bear witness 
all, I swear-— 

Ged, I will not bide the oath. Sir Luke, hear an old man. 
You know not what you purpose. 

Sir L. Yes ; to cut off an ungrateful child. 

Ced, (Half*<uide to him : You cannot — ^be sure you cannot. 
You smile, as though *twas easy : no, sir, no : what nature hath 
hung about our hearts, passes our surgery with skill to cut away. 
In our stoicism, we think it done ; but the wound keeps open, 
and the blood still runs.) 

Sir Z. It may be ; but as he has scorned me in the dearest 
precept of my life, so let my oath — 

Ced. Peace ! An oath that binds a man to evil, is as an arrow 
shot into the sky, that, turning, falls and pierces the archer. 
Under this roof, at least, spare my ears that vow. 

SirZ. Farewell, sir : since, it seems, your letter was but to 
tell me I had lost a son. Jasper, if but for the sake of old 
acquaintance, let us meet again. 

Ced. Sir Luke, — 

Sir L. Do not stay me : again I tell you, he is no son of 
mine. [Exit, 

Ced. And though you told me so a thousand times, I wouldn't 
quit you, 'till you owned 'twas false. [Exit. 

Hor, Look up, my, Marion : for love, unchanging love, is love 
even to beggars. 

Mar, I have destroyed you. 

Jos, Yet there is hope. I will myself visit Sir Luke— will 
myself plead — 

ffor. You will plead to a statue. I have lost every thing. 

Jos, Not your friend; or do you think me, Horace, but a vain 
talker 1 

Hor, No, Jasper ; I know your heart is in your words, and my 
heart has leapt to hear them. Come, Marion ; let us e'en go 
study the map of the world, for it lies wide before us. 

[Exeumt Hoa^OB and Mariov. 

Jos, Esther, ere I know my history, I beseech you, know your 
heart. Again I ask, promise— 

Est. What should I promise 1 

Jos. Your sympathy — your love. I know my suit is sudden 
— kiiow how few the hours, as hours, since first we met. But 
passion makes no part of time, and in a single day, may crowd 
the feelings of a life. I am about'to learn the secret of my birth. 

p 
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If the knowledge brings no sense of shame, may I, in £ur seagon, 
claim you mine 1 

£kt. Say, that yon learn what to your mind seems disgrace 1 

Jaa, Then I — I yield you tq some happier man. 

Ea, Ton think so meanly of mel think I must wait till 
fortune tells me all, before I choose ? 

Jos, I have so long pondered on my birth-^ave so schemed 
myself to hear some Mghtliil tale — some horrid history, that 
with a word should strike me out, an alien from my kind, that 
— ^no^-I will not tie you to a pledge, the mystery yet untold. 

£st. But if such fears are proved a dream-^the brief dis- 
temper of an anxious mind ; and fortune, with her best of giftsi 
awaits you — 

Jag. Then I may ask you with assured hope 1 Oh, tell me, 
may I not 1 

Bst. I give no promise on such questioned terms. 

Ja»» You reject me ? 

Est. No. 

Jos. Esther! 

Est. I will suppose all known — ^will think it possible that you 
were marked by fate, a hapless creature, — ^that you were bom in 
shame— cradled in guilt — ^thrown, a nameleas outcast^ on the 
world. Why, what's in this, that is with, you 1 

Jag. You're a kind advocate, Esther. 

Est. And yet,' it might be urged, not an impartial one. You 
forget ; I, too, am an orphan ; I, too, am unconscious of my 
parents' state. Still, my mind is not diseased with doubt. 

Jos. No ; it were impossible that anything so fair, so good, 
should spring from ill. Let me but learn my history— let me 
but dare to ask your hand. 

Est. Take it, before you leam it For good or evil — ^my kind 
guardian not denying — the hand is yours. 

Jos. I take it, and with it^ feel conviction that my fears are 
vain. 

Est. Master Cedar! Let me hence. 

Jos. He shall disclose all — all ; for now, I cannot rest another 
hour unsatisfied. Go not : whate'er he has to tell, you must 
^listen. 

Est. Before, he bade me go. Bo not ask him. 

Jos. Esther, stay here, (Placing her at back) unseen, and hear 
my history. Nay, from this hour, should there be one secret 
thought between us ? [Estheb retires. 

Enter Qedas^ 
Ced. He is gone, a rash, inconsiderate, foolish man ! 
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Ja», And still inexorable ? 

Ced, Hard as rock. Poor Horace! 

Ja», His fortune, then, be my oare. Aad now, my history % 

Ged. To-night — ^to-morrow ! 

Jos, Be Trhat it may, I cannot rest in ignoranee. Now,.8ir ; now. 

Ced, You would know your parents ? 

Jos, Tell me again — do they live f 

Ced. I have, in vwn, sought to discover them. Twenty years 
ago, your father brought you, then the merest child, to this rood 

Jas, And where dwelt my father 1 

Ced. I know not : for, as afterwards I found, he had deceived 
me. 

Jos. He deserted me 1 And my mother 1 

Ced. I never knevr her. 

Jas. And is this all I am to learn ? After my hopes^-^my 
prayers — is this all % 

Ced. All. Have you no recollection of your friends — ^your 
home — ^before you came here ? 

Jas. Nothing, clearly. I have sometimes felt as though I 
caught a glimpse, a ray ; then all has been dark again. Stay, 
sir ; yet a word. The mystery of my birth, I must with pati^kce, 
leave to time. I will not now give vent to bitterness of thought, 
but strive to master it. There is another— -a most dear theme, 
on which I now must speak. Esther. — 

Ced. Goon. 

Jas. I love her. I am rich — would make her my wife. 
Master Cedar — 

Ced. I paused for resolution ; but you compel me to the task. 
Esther, your wife ! 

Jas. Do you refuse me ? [Esther is seen eU hack'. 

Ced. Listen to her story : sa yet she knows it not herself: for 
months past, I have tried for strength to tell her : listen you. I 
had a daughter — ^an only child. Oh, it was to feel the treasure 
of eye-sight to behold her I She — there are old wounds here 
that open as I speak — she left her home ; left her father^s arms, 
to fly with a villain, who destroyed her. I cannot tell you what 
I was, when this was known^a demon, not a man. I stood on 
yon threshold, and breathed a curse, that seemed to fall back upon 
and wither me. Who think you was it robbed my innocent 
child of her innocent self— who think you, robbed my nights of 
sleep, my days of quiet — ^who made my happy hearth a place of 
wailing] Who, — but your father t 

Jas. Mercy — mercy! 

Ced. In his visits here he had ensnared the poor child. She 
left ma — ^he cast her off— she died. 

v2 
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Jos, Indeed, you had deep cause to hate me. 
Ced. She died ; but dying, left a creature that did turn my 
heart to flesh again. That child is — ^Esther ! 

[EsTHEB thridi, runt, cmdfdlU into Cedab's arm«. 
Ced. My beloved child I Jasper — (Placing her in his arms) — 
look to your sister ! [ffurries of, 

Jas. Sister ! Ay, sister ! 
Est. {Eeco'uerinff.) 'Tis true, then-^alT is true— my brother ! 

[Falls <m his neck, cmd is supported off by Jasfeb. 

Ikter Phillis. 

PhiRis. That silly fellow ! that ever John should have trusted 
him ! I ran from Nicholas, and when I thought to open my 
letter, found it directed to Master Cedar : na doubt, this is the 
letter Thomas lost this morning. If I could see the schoolmaster ! 
Lud, here's Nick. [Hides in desk. 

Eater Shilling. 

ShiUing. Signed and sealed — Juniper Cotti^es are mine \ This 
comes of prudence — ^this comes of looking to property ! A rare 
bargain. Now, where is Miss Marion 1 By my life, here's Tom 
Drops, the first owner of th^ houses. 



Enter Drops. 

Drops. {With letter^ I have found it — ^I knew I had it — ^never 
lost it — ^here's — ^what, Nick ? 

ShU. {Aside: I've bought his property, and will give him 
good advice.) For shame, Thomas ! Wilt never reform ? never 
leave the tricks of your boyhood 1 Don't you recollect how 
when you stole your schoolmaster's currant wine — 

Drops. And don't you recollect, how, when you had shared it 
you went and peached ? What's happened to make you give 
sermons ? Go, and count your money, and hold your tongue. 
I have found the letter, that — 

{Enter Cedar.) 

Master, a letter — very particular. 

Ced, {Opens and reads) ''I am waiting by the fir-trees on 
the heath " — (Phillis is seen listening from the desk) — " I have 
prepared all things for our escape : Hasten, my dearest Phillis, 
and join your own John Marigold." {Looking at stiperscription.) 
Why, Thomas 1 

Drops. A mistake. That was for his sister t ^ 
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Shil, It was 1 but my letter-carrier^ I have rare revenge, 
Look here^Shtymng papers) — ^the deeds of a certain little 
estate ! 

[Philub conies from desk, and trnpercetvedf letsfaU Utter "between 
Drops cmd Cbdab, <md then goes off by door at hack, 

Ced. Peace ! Have yon no heart I Then, yon had a letter 
for me t 

Drops. I had ; but my head plays me snch tricks — ^a Ifetter 
from a strange man : he was just now walking about the house 
— a letter that — ^why, what's this ? — (Picks ^up letter.) — ^Now, I 
see — ** Master Cedar ; '* to be sure— it's all plain — I had a hole 
in my pocket. (Gives letter to Cedae.). And now {7b Shilling), 
what are you hugging there 1 

ShU. Title-deeds, that's all : Juniper Cottages were sold again 
to-day. (Aside : Now, for the fir-trees.) 

Drops, Well 1 You hav'n't bought 'em ? 

ShU, Signed and sealed — ^mine, schoolfellow. [Rvau off. 

Drops, His ! All his ! No— no — ^no ! Not if I set a brand 
to 'the thatch \ {Runs off* 

Ced, From a stranger — about the house ? (Reads,) ^ A sinful 
but penitent man, who has worn oat years in exile and 4»iptivi ty, 
begs your compassion — ^your forgiveness. Eushwobth." Grant 
me patience i What is prepared for me ? 



{Enter Eushworth.) 
Your name ? 
Rushworth, My knee will best declare it ! 
Ced, Villain 1— 

Enter Y!eFSEmL, 

Eerier. (In;terposing^4o Cedar.) Father 1 Do not look so wild 
— 80 terrible. 

Ced, No — if yon have not lost all heart let h«r features kill 
you with reproach. 

Rash, My child 1 

Est, His child ! 

Ced, The child of her you slew— dishonoured. 

Rush, No. I deserted— killed her — ^but she died my wife* 

\Emkraemg Esther. 

Ced, Your wife ? And that boy — Jasper — ^was he not your 
sent 

Rush, No ! 

Eet, Not your son ! Not — 

Bush, I have but now learnt from a schoolfellow of his strange 
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arrival — hxve jiwt q«Itted him ; have given him pApers, docu- 
ments, that testify his parentage. He bears them to his fkther ! 

Ced. How came you Jasper's guardian ? 

Bu$L Hie mother waa my sister ; broken-hearted, betrayed, 
' she died, when he was yet an infant. I brought him, neglected, 
unknown by his father, to your roof, that he might have no 
worse a master than his happier brother. 

Ced. His brother ! 

Mush. Young Meredith. 'Twas then I saw and loved your 
daughter— made her my wife ; purposed to tell you all — but 
I was mingling with raeJi adventurers, and fell their victim. I 
was harried on ship-board — ^was taken prisoner — and am but 
now returned to — 

(Enter Sir Luke Meredith, J^isper, Horaci^ and Marigst.) 

Sir Luke ? 

Sir Luke. Let my scm i^»eak for m«. I have not courage even 
to thank you. 

Ced, Nay, Esther shall thank her father. 

Jos, Her father I 

Ced, Ay, Jasper, it is even so. Thank him, and ask him, if 
you will, to bless herself and husband. . Horace and Marion are, 
I see, forgiven. 

ErUer Shilling. 
ShiUing, Is this all true ? Esther found a father — Sir Luke 
found a son — Marion, the heiress, already married, and— 

ErUer Marigold, Phillis, and Pronoun. 

Marigold, Myself and Phillis ready for the church. 'Tis vain 
to deny us. Say yes with a good grace, Nicholas. 

Phil, Do, Nick, do ; and save us the trouble of running away 

ShU, No ; though perhaps, he has saved my life,> still a little 
more property — or a friend, who — 

Joe, Come, Phillis must not die single. Oount me his friend. 
Surely, I miss another schoolfellow. 

Pro, Poor Thomas I 

Ja$, I must not forget V^'y»- Where is he ? 

iS%tZ. I hope, on his road to the stocks. Because I laughed at 
him, and called him a fool for drinking away his freehold, and 
told him the cottages were mine — he flew at me, and had it not 
been for my dear brother-in-law here — {To Marigold : Jasper's 
your friend — you shall have Phillis ; but no thousand pounds 'till 
she's one-and'twenty.) {Atide : I save three years' interest.) — 
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If it hadn't been for the doctor here, he'd have torn me to 
pieces. Then he fell into a fit, and then I left him to go for 
the constables. 

J/or. You might have spared your pains. Passion has 
finished the work of intemperance. He was carried, pulseles£^ 
to the poor-house. 

Ced. Poor Thomas 1 

ShU, Well, I don't bear malice. Poor Thomas ! But is it all 
true about Jasper, and % — 

Ced. All true. And may the virtuous happiness that has 
awaited some to-day, be still increased at each new meeting 

of— Tua SCHOOLTBLLOWS. 
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This Comedy teas rqtresentedfor the/irst time at the Adelphi Theatre^ 
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The cordiality with whicli this little play has been received by 
an audience (and an Adelphi audience ! ) may afford a promise of 
better days to the despairing English dramatist, at present all 
but excluded from his native stage by foreign music and trans- 
lated spectacle . It is manifest, that evcD an, attempt, however 
feebly executed, to trust to the simplicity of comedy — depending 
neither upon the glories of the scene-painter, nor the cunning of 
the machinist — ^will be encouragingly accepted by the theatrical 
public, continually libelled as caring for nothing save processions 
and panoramas — steeds of neighing flesh and steeds of ** bronze ; " 
to be delighted only when the mask of comedy is exchanged for 
a masquerade, and the bowl of tragedy enlarged into a brazen 
cauldron. 

Paris, December 27, 1835, 



DOVES IN A CAGE. 



ACT I. 



Scene I. — Exterior of the Meet Prison, On opposite side the house 
of CAtlBUKcLE ; over the door a hoard on which are painted two 
hands clasped, and underneath *^ Marriages performed mthin*^ 

Enter Bezant and Sables. 

Bezant. Again, Master Sables, agam I say, be warned ; thou'lt 
leap into a fire. 

Sables. And if I do ? weVe not of one flesh. Master Bezant ; 
I sball roast alone. Fire ! phoo ! Cupid's a Salamander and 
lives in it. 

Bez. Cupid ! I had as soon thought to hear thee claim acquaint- 
ance with Prester John. Come, confess ; art thou not old — and 
cold — ^and— 

Sab, And if I be ? the older I am the less time I've to lose — 
the colder I am, the greater my want of natural heat. 

Bez. I have done. (Aside : 'Tis a sad thing for a wise man to 
become an ass, he gives such excellent reasons for his stupidity) 
^I say I have done; count upon my help; thoushalt — if thou 
can'st — marry Mabellah. Enough : how go the markets ? 

Sah. I — I know not. But thy niece Mabellah, and — 

Bez. All sweets I hear are on the rise. 

Sab. I prophesied it. When — ^when we are married,— 

Bez. Leather — ^leather must certainly fall. — 

Sab. 'Tis likely. I say, after we are married, — 

Bez. There'll be a loud demand for hemp,— 

Sa^, Pah ! Master Bezant, a raven sings in better time. Hear 
me — when we are married, — why, what now 1 

Bez. A fear, should any crods arise. Thou knowest not my 
niece : she is wild as fire — hard as steel. 
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iM, Thon dost not start from thy promise ? 

Bez. No, in truth. In half an hour, so have I planned it with 
an honest creditor, Mabellah will be in yonder cage ; ay, even 
in King Chai'les's goodly gaol the Fleet. How the soaring bird 
will beat its wings ! 

Sab, Ha ! ha ! but then come I in, cfear thy niece of all claims, 
and in the fulness of her rage towards the world, her despair at 
thy desertion, and melting with gratitude for her deliverer, I 
take her from a dungeon to lock her for ever in these arms. ISi ? 
ha ! ha ! 

Bez, Provided, she doth not demur to a change of prison ? 

Sab. Demur ! tut, I'll be upon the spot ; watch from yonder 
house with my man, — I now go to engage him. 

Bez, Ha ! ha ! thou'lt never be manied by him 1 

Sab, Why not ? He makes two one, in the shortest time, at 
the lowest price, and no questions asked, 

[JTnodb at Cabbuncle's doar which it opened, ExU into ihe^hauie* 

Sez, Humph ! Poor Mabellah ! 

[CHEBUBrutw across from theprisoH, 
So boy ! 

Chentb. I hope your excellent worship's in flowering health ? 

Bez, Whither bound, — ^for bail, or — 

Che, No, master ; nothing in the regular way : only an errand 
for Captain Cheek, — a dozen anchovies. The wicked truth is, 
the captain loves brandy ; and last night, — 

Bez, Brandy ! I thought strong drink was forbidden to the 
prisoners ? 

Che. And so it is; and that's why they get so much of it. I 
mean some of 'em ; for 'tis made too precious for poor throats. 

Bez, No doubt. 

Che. It's true; master ; in our gaol a man must be a perfect 
gentleman to know what real drunkenness is. It's too bad ; 
nature never meant it. [Ooin^.] 

Bez. Stay. How are you stowed within ? 

Che. Full as a hive, and of the sweetest company. Oh, the 
Fleet is much indebted to you merchants ! 

Bez. It is — it is. 

Che. You lock up such gallants ; and th«y make the gaol so 
lively — as one may say, so sparkling — so respectable. 

[Sables re-enters from'Jiouse, 
NoW) there'fi one Master Prosper, — ^he has given quite a fashion 
to us. 

Sab. "Prosper \ What, a profligate — 

Che, No, indeed, a thorough gentleman ; he owes a heap of 
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money. What of iliat ? rm sure he might if he would, be out 
to-morrow. 

Bez, Ay ? then what ke^ps him in a prison ? 

Che, I suppose a love of liberty — ^for to get out he must marry 
a rich old wife. (To Sab.) To see a young spouse handed over 
to the custody of wrinkles ! A pretty goal delivery, eh, your 
honour? 

Sah, {Asidi to Bez. : Come, why listen to a fool ?) 

Bez, (Half -aside to Sab. : What says Carbuncle ? Hast seen 
the joiner T) 

Sah, He's yet in bed ; I told his man to rouse him. 

Che. (Aside : Carbuncle ! I smell murder.) Yes, when an old 
fellow runs after the parson, it's pretty sure somebody will suffer. 
Did your worship speak of Carbuncle ? 

Bez. He lies late to-day ? 

Che. He'd a hard job yesterday ; he tied up a score at least. It 
must be sweating work to make so many people happy> and some 
too, against their will. 

Sah. Against their will 1 

C%«* 'Nay, a whole score can't be of one mind. There's old 
Dame Pegs — he married her to her 'prentice ; a pow boy that 
never knew a razor. Well, he makes her tenth, or — 

Sab, Tenth ! 

Clie, Oh, I don't know how many ! I know the neighbours 
swore she had wedding-rings enough to hang her wedding cur- 
tains on. 

Bez. So, it seems the Doctor is mudi sought for ? 

Che. Sought for ! there's no getting out of his way. Doctor ! 
he's no more doctor than I am. What of that 1 he rivets close 
as aoy bishop. Then he has a tongue — ^a tongue of oil and 
sugar. 

Bez, So persuafflve ? 

Che. Bless you, he'll talk of marriage 'till you almost think 
there's little harm in it. Of all the Fleet parsons — ^and there's a 
pretty knot of 'em — he's the most 'ticiag. Why, the Bull and 
Garter hasn't a single syllable to Carbuncle's whole chapter — the 
Horseshoe and Magpie's dumb as London Stone — ^the Shepherd 
and Goat not a word between 'em — and for the Fighting Cocks, 
they want a leg to stand on.* Then he's so quick — so sudden — 

Sab, Ha! 

Che, It's hard to pass him and walk on a bachelor. Now, 
what a terrible thing for an innocent man to open his eyes in 
the morning, and unawares to find himself a loving husband, ay, 

♦ The reader will jBnd much curious matter respecting these places in 
Mr. Burn's yaluable work on " Fleet Registers " and Fleet Parsons. 
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perhaps an afifectionate father! It's too bad; nature never 
meant it. 

[CarbuNclb (m niglU-ea^ cmd gwm) appears cU window. 

Carbuncle, A happy wedding morning to ye, gentlemen ! 

Che. (To Bkz. and Sab.) That's the doctor. Are ye both come 
to suffer ? 

Car. Why tarry ye without ? Come in, dear friends, come in ! 

Che. (Aside : Ha ! ha ! Come in ! Cheese in a rat-trap cries 
— come in.) 

Car. Here is Hymen's blazing torch I What ! shall it bum to 
waste ! Here, the deep damask rose of love ! — shall it not be 
plucked ? If ye are bachelors, blush, pay the fees — ^they are but 
moderate — ^and amend your lives! If widowers, as ye have 
done well at least once in your days, marry again, and so do 
better a second time ! 

fSab. We will speak to you within. 

Car. (CaUing within.) Abraham, conduct the lusty bride- 
grooms I 

Bez. You count too many — I am not paired with a mate| 

Car. No ! Despair not : fortune hath many wives on hand. 
But where is the one bride — ^where the devoted maid 1 

Che. (Aside : Devoted maid ! Od's ! I'd forgotten the captain's 
anchovies.) [Runs off. 

Car. I see not the prime work of the earth ! Where is man's 
staflf— his hope — ^his ornament ? His unbought pearl — ^his sove- 
reign anodyne? His guide by day — ^his comforter by night? 
That joy to his joys — that balm to his griefs — ^that light to his 
blindness ? That gem without a flaw — ^that gold with no alloy- 
that rose with never a thorn 1 In a word, gentlemen, and to 
save farther time, where is the woman ? 

Bez. Look ! hither she comes. 

Sab. No, — ^is't she, indeed ? Her gait, her stature seems so 
different. 

Bez. Passion, man] mere passion — 'twill greatly chauge 
them. 

Car. Eight, sir, right. I've known my laundress in a passion 
mount to a Patagonian queen. So, a brave lady ; and though 
her face be covered, I predict by the disdain of her foot, a topping 
beauty. Hun, run, and bring the bride. 

Bez. Softly — she is attended. 

Car. Eh ! an officer 1 

Bez, Peace ! 

[Bbzant cmd Sablbs retire. Cabbunolb observes from window. 
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Enter Mabellah (masked) followed hy Officer. She ie much 
agiiaied oa sight of the prison, and pauses, struggling for 
wif-possession. The Officer knocks at prison gate, which is 
opened. He then approaches Mabwtj.ah, and is abotU to take 
her hand, when, with sudden dignity, she recedes from him, and 
advances to the gate. 

Officer, Yoya mask, madam : here, the keepers must know all 
faces. 

[Mabellah, wWi subdmA emotUm, removes her mask ofnd gives it to 
Officer. After a moment** pause, she enters ike prit<m—4he 
Officer following, ^Chebub, who has re-entered, has watched 
from opposite side, Bbzant tmd Sablbs come down. 
Car, What 1 cage such a turtle ! 

Sab, Only for a few seconds — I'll return — (To Bbz.) — I have 
only to step to the Pheasant in Ludgate, and then— -then I'll 
return and — beautiful angel ! — 
Cher. Ugly thief! 

pszANT and Sables exeimt, Chebub runs into prison, and 
Cabbunclb disappeam. 

Scene II. — An open Court in the Fleet Prison, 
Enter Mabellah, followed at hack by Cherub. 

Malellah, 1 am not waking ] It is a dream — ^a wicked sp^ell— 
and I could tear my flesh to break it ! A prison — a loathsome 
dungeon I And /, Mabellah I What can my uncle purpose t 
What— I am so sljricken, stunned, I want the wit to make a 
reason for his desertion. The Fleet Gaol \ And I — I fell not 
. dead when I crossed the threshold ! 

Cherub. (Coming down.) Madam — 

Mab, Sirrah! 

Clie, Don't look so scorchingly — mayhap I can serve you. 

Mah, You! 

Che, Perhaps — ^for ^11 I am but the smallest of the prison- 
vermin. Once, you know, there was a lion in a net, when there 
came by a little mouse. — Can't I run for bail ] 

Mah. (Avoiding him, and pacing the stage.} I thank you, I fear 
you cannot aid me. 

CTie, (Following her,) If there's anybody in the world you 
think yoilr friend, this is a beautiful time and place to try 'em. 

Mab, No : it is in vain ! I cannot guess a motive for his 
sudden cruelty. 

Che, Sound your acquaintance — sound 'em. Depend on'tj 
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there's nothing like a prison pavement to ring our old friends 

Mob, To be shot up, like a felon! 

Che, And I daresay, only for a ifewseore pounds. Ha ! though 
I was bom in the Tleet, IVe often thought, nature meant it 
But «uch a sweet lady xnust .have friends ? Is there no young 
gentleman to whom I can carry a slip' of paper ? Tis early yet ; 
not eleven o'clock, and — 

Mah, {Half -aside : And at eleven ? — ) 

Che, You may be out. Is there no young gentleman ? {Aside : 
I see there is.) 

Mah, Did he know this ignominy ! 

Che, He shall know nothing. You ean tell him you want the 
money for a suit of silks^-or a set of china — or for a choice 
litter of spaniels : say at once, the king's own puppies ; I've 
known puppies go a great way. Don't stare ; I take some such 
letter every day, and twice out of thrice it draws the money. 
Write— write. 

Mah, Leave -me. 

Che, If not a young gentleman, is there any old one ? 

Mob, Ha ! Sables ! 

Che, {Aside : I see there is an old one, too. And if he's very 
old, there can be no harm in telling him the truth. As for your 
very young men, where women are the matter, they shouldn't 
have their eyes too much opened. Nature never meant it.) 

M(U>, 1 will send to 'Urn. 

Che, {Giving her pencil tmd paper.) "Write, and trust to my 
heels ; and if he has so much money in his chest, though I force 
the lode, I'll bring it you. (Mabellah returns him paper-^e 
reads address,) ^ Isaac Sables, Crutched Friars." 

Mah, Do your errand quickly KvA-^Looking off) Oh ! what 
accident is this ? Tell me-^yonder gentleman — 

Che, Which ? — ^the one holding the racket ? 

Me^, He is not prisoner here % 

Che. His name is Prosper — a fine spark. 

Mob, But not a prisoner } — 

Che. A young man of capital morals. 

Mob, But not a prisoner ?— 

Che. Eh 1 {Aside: This is one of the days he dresses to go 
out.) No— not a prisoner : only a visitor. Sometimes the 
finest folks come here to the debtors. {Aside: Bat that's a 
truth.) 

Mob. Indeed? 

Che. Oh, yes ! Parties from the West-end, out on pleasure^ 
'take us in their way to Newgate. 
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JSnter Prosper, gaify drmedyhooted and spurred. Mabbt.lah 
and Cherub talk apart. 

Prosper, Tib bttt a step to the temple Gaardens, and— thanks 
again to the warden — I shall ke^p my hour. But how keep it 1 
•With a lynx-^eyed 'sdjeant xjlose at my heels. In truth, I have 
wooed with ceremony ; for almost every oath I have made to the 
lady has been swotn before an o#cer< (OfiBRtrB comes doum:) 
Cherub ! Tell me ; how do I look ? 

Che, 'Faith, sir, you look the truth; you look out for the 
day. 

Pros. There's little of the Fleet about this suit ? Tut, I mean 
I — I for I feel a gaol infectious — I look not a poor devil debtor 
Out on rule ? 

Che, I should know you at a glance — and by two things. 

Pros, What are they 1 

Che, Your riding-whip and spurs. 

Pros, Ha ! ha I with these, I'll swear I've ridden hard from 
Oxford, to keep my meeting with the lady. 

Che, A lady ! I hope she's rich ? 

Pros, Bich ! Have I not an eye for an heiress ? can I not see 
wealth in a brow — ^a bearing— nay, in the very walk of a woman 1 
There are a thousand sparks upon town, -who've raised such 
knowledge to a pure science— and mt/ fair dame 1 Ob, I'll be 
sworn for her ! Why, like the girl in the story, she speaks pearls 
and diamonds. 

Che, I tnsh you jdy, sir ; that's a wife you'll never blame for 
talking. 

Pros, Ha! ha! Tilled the wench and— (/Sfew Mabellah^ 
ti^;oseba€kis^tumodtothem,) Who's that? 

Che. That's an heiress. 

Pros. Att sure? 

Che. Certain. I've looked at her eye and her forehead, and 
«een her walk. 

Pros, What does she here 1 

Che, She — she— she comes for charity. 

Pros, Charity ! 

Cke, Yes. She^s one of the six soft-hearted ladies, who on 
Wednesday distributed to every prisoner-^ 

Pros, I remembei^-^Wankets and — and*— 

Che, Night-caps. Have you had yours ] 

Pros, Mine ! Though possibly the gift might come from a less 
treloome hand. (Cherub retires and talks to Mabbllah.) By my 
heart ! a shape that wakes in a man a laudable desire to see the 

Q2 
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face. An heiress and charitable— a giver of night-caps ! If now 
a man were in a lawful, holy way to' solicit 'one. No— doubt- 
less she's frozen as Penelope.^ Yet I'll assail her ; though like 
an Iceland star she twinkle on me, and almost ere I speak, stop 
my mouth with printed homilies 'gainst tennis, foot-ball, bowls 
and rackets. 

Che, {Aside to Mabbllah.) I'll fly to Crutched-fiMrs. Oh, 
never be afraid of him I I tell you, I said you were a visitor. 
What! a beautiful lady, afraid of a handsome, charitable 
gallant ? 

M€^. Charitable i 

Che, He has this morning ridden fifty miles to relieve a friend* 
—a prisoner here. 

Maib. Is it possible \ 

Che, Possible ! Look at his spurs. [ExU, 

Malk He is about to speak i Good spirits, stand by me. 

Proa. Fair, virtuous lady, may a humble worshipper of zeal like 
thine presume to— Mabellah I 

McSb, Good Master Prosper ! 

Proe, (Aside : She one of the six 1 She a prison bene- 
volence !) 

M<iL What! You — ha ! ha I ha 1— :yott are surprised to 
meet me in this place ? 

P/w. Not a whit. 

Mob, Not surprised 7 

Proa, Never blush — ^I know the whole story. 

Mab. You do 1 

Pros, Oh, madam 1 all the hosiers are bound to bless you. 

Mab, Sir! hosiers! 

Pros, Tis easy enough to preach fine, philanthropic things ; 
but, madam, there's no mistaking the charity that walks abroad 
in a real blanket and night-cap. 

Mab. (Aside : Tis plain he knows my condition, and mocks 
at it.) 

Pros. AM my fellow-prisoners— 

Mab, Prisoners ! 

Pros. Being your captive, I feel a fellow-prisoner with 
every debtor in the Fleet Ah, Madam ! when will you hold 
me by another chain, wearing the golden Hnlf about your 
finger 1 (Aside : Caution, good tongue.) I jaee you marvel 
how I knew your secret Plainly, then, the boy who left us 
blabbed it 

Mab. He did J 

Pros. There — said he, with visible emotion — ^is one of the six 
bountiful. ladies, one of the half-dozea tender hearts, who last 
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week gave us caps and covering. I have done. You will be paid 
in the prayers of the captive. 

Mob, {Aside: Can it be really thus ? Is my humiliation still 
unknown 1) 

Pros. Now I — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^I doubt you were startled to see 
me here 7 

Mob. No, indeed. 

Pros. No ! 

ilfo^. I heard your full history. 

Pros. Heard it 1 ' 

Mob. You were compelled to come. 

Pros. (Aside / I was, indeed.) 

Mob. Ah, sir 1 people may talk of the friendship that is ready 
to pass through fire and water ; but there's no doubting a friend- 
ship, when we see it booted and spurred 

Pros. (Aside : Exposed — confounded — ^ruined I Now do I look 
a pretty rascal in her eyes — a villainous gaol-bird, caught in 
his false feathers.) 

Mab. Tell me ; how is your best friend ? 

Pros. Madam, the— the most intimate friend I have is at this 
moment in a scurvy condition. 

Mab. Trust me, I grieve to hear it. Has he been long a 
prisoner ? 

Pros. (Aside : No, there's no escape ; there's nothing left me 
but to confess^ call for a boot-jack, and settle in the Fleet for life.) 
Madam, to avow the truth — and 'tis with red-hot blushes that I 
say it — ^the friend we speak of is unworthy of your thoughts ; a 
poor, vain fellow buried in himself; a broken spendthrift — a tar- 
nished cozcombk 

Mah. How much his character exalts your own ! 

Pros. Exalts my own ? — 

Mab. That though so worthless, you do not despise him ; that 
though so selfish, you do not forget ; that though so humble, you 
cast him not away. That true to your faith, you pardon the 
weakness — sympathise with the misery of an old companion — 
nay, ride fifty miles to solace and relieve him. 

Pros. (Aside : Has she no mercy ? That I could change this 
for the pillory!) 

Mab. I see you wonder. "Well, I had the story from the man 
who quitted us. Yes, 'twas he who told me of your devotion. 

Pros. Eh ! what ! the — che boy— I mean the man — 

Mab. Informed me of your this day's journey to your impri- 
soned friend. 

' Pros. (Aside: Am I really not found out? Now will the 
devil not let a man be honest, be he ever so much inclined.) 

f 
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Mob. You must be much, fatigued 7 

Pros, A little heated, nothing more. Though to confess, if my 
horse die, he falls a vietim not to friendship^ but to love. 

Mah, Love 1 

Pros, Love ! Is not this the day— -within a minute of the 
hour — we were to meet ? Friend^ip ! no ; 'twas Cupid's ^ixow 
spurred my steed.. 

Mah. A cruel jockey that same Cupid. Is the poor beast 
sorely hurt ? 

Proa, Hurt ! The groom burst into teaisi . as he took the 
bridle. {Aside: Now could I slip away, and give the word to 
Janus.) Come, madam, — ^let us hasten — {Aiide : Where is he.) 

Mob, Yes, sir,— hasten- 
Pro*. {Aside : How impatient she is ! all. will be blown)— Fly 
—fly to— 

Mob. {Aside ; I am lost.) Yes, sir ; fly — ^fly — 

Pros. To sif^Aside : Where is Janus ? ) To a purer air, a;— 

Mob. A more grateful spot, — 

Pros, A place in better consonance with those emotions — 
emotions*— 

Mab. Emotions- 
Pro*. Leave at once this foul receptacle {PtOs her arm within 
kiSf affectedly hurrying off Mabellah in great agitation) — this 
dismal cave, and — and — {Stops short at the sid^^ and names down to 
frorU of the stage.) And yel^ what would love, be, could it not 
hallow even a den like this ! 

Mah, What, indeed] 

Pros. Love ! Has not the magic of the passion hung prison 
walls with garlands, and like the sun of old, drawn hidden 
harmonies &om out the very flint ? 

Mah, {Aside: What a respite!) Oh, yes I Even in a dun- 
geon, if love be there, we g^her amaranth and hear sustaining 
music. 

Pros, {Aside.: I'm reprieved — ^though the cart was all but 
from my feet.) Love! is he not this moment working his 
miracles ? The Temple Gardens ! Do we not here tread on 
soft, delicious moss ? 

Mob, Is not the sky of Arcady above us ? 

Pros, Sweet airs around 1 

Mab, Lambs playing at our feet ? 

Pros, Birds singing from, the boughs ! And that grim janitor 
he is not a turnkey — he is— 

Mab, A gentle villager. 

Pros, And those two attorneys with their safEron cheeks— 
they are not attorneys, they are— 

I 
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Jfa&. Shepherds come to tend their fioeke. 

Proi, True — ^most true ! — Bhepherds^ oome to skin^^to tend 
their flocks^ Oh! thrice 'happy aooideut that brought us hei^ ! 
A twelvemonth might have passed, ajud no such intercourse of 
sentiment; but our hearts respond— our feelings make har- 
monious music — we look with the same ejes— hear with the 
same ears — ^'tis plain, fate has willed it — ^we are one. Still think 
tiiia the glowing, seiene that love has painted^-think '1^ this I 
have to offer, and kneeling here— 

.S^ifer Jaktjs. 

t/aniM. {To Prosfeb, touching his shoulder,) Now, sir, if you 
are ready, — 

Pros, Janus ! 

Jan, ril walk with you. 

Pros, {Aside to him.) Hush I another word, and I'll slay you. 
{To MaiexujAb) My servant ; the son of one of my tenants — ^a 
familiar knave, but I believe — indeed, I am certain — ^veiy much, 
attached to me. A wcnyi fellow^ [Retires with Janus. 

Mah, At once to tell my story; what is it but to stand a peti- 
tioner for his relief ? and that were— ha ! the man ! 

{Entev GHssitm.) 
Mr. Sables,— 

Che, Not at home — ^no where to be found. 

Mah, Then exposure is inevitable — I am lost ! Can you not 
hide me ? Any where 1 That gentleman is about to leave the 
prison — for worlds I would not have him know this accident ! 
He but speaks to his servant, and then waits to conduct me 
hence. What's to be done ? 

Che, Go with him. 

Mah, With him ? 

Che. Bless you, iVe managed it— I was bom here. Fve interest 
with all the keys. Take no notice — ^trust to me— walk boldly 
out, and fear nobody. {Aside : His seiTant !) She too shall have 
& servant, and one of the same livery. 

Mah. May I believe you ? 

Che, Yes, yes ; and whilst you're away, I'll find your friend, 
make him pay the money, and bring you free quittance. {Aside : 
His servant ! What a shame to cheat a simple woman ! Nature 
never— eh 1 I don't know — ^perhaps nature did mean it.) {To 
Mabbllah) I say, trust to me. [Mjit, 

Jan. {Aside to Prosper.) Now I consider, she looks an heiress. 
How many thousand acres 1 
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jPfM. I told you, ten — ^ten thotuuuuL 

Jan, In Backinghamshire f 

Pro9. No, Bedfordshire. Now, Janus, remember ; you pro- 
mise not to hang at my heels 1 

Jan, Yes. 

Pros, To give me a good distance f 

Jan, Yes. 

Proa, And do try to disguise your &ce— do give it a look of 
simple honesty. 

Jan, Oh, sir ! I can't promise too mucL Only take the 
advice of a friend ; carry the heiress to Doctor Manacle at the 
Pen-in-Hand, marry her, and give me five pounds — ^you can't 
do better. 

Enter Cherub at hack with Claws. Chxkub poinU out 
"Mkma.T.A-a to him and retires, watching at side. 

Pros, Silence. ( Javus retires and joins Claws.) Now, deaf 
madam — 

Mob, I — ^I — {Ddaying.) Is that your groom ? 

Pros, Eh ?— yes — yes— my groom. But we lose time— 

Mah, The— the horse ? how is the poor thing I 

Pros, Better — ^much better. Let us not delay— let us— 
{Seeing Cljlwb, beckons dovm J Asvs,) Janus, who's that ? 

j€m. Kit Claws ; a brother officer. 

Pros, What does he here 1 

Jan, (Aside: He sha'n't know that he's to watch the heiress. 
Ha ! ha ! the heiress !) He's to help me to take care of you« 

Pros, Scoundrels ! Is not one enough ? 

Jan, The warden thinks not. All your fault : look at you. 
How do we know you hav'n't a horse waiting for you in Lud- 
gate ? Never mind ; we'll give you a long line, and you must 
make the five guineas ten. (Aside : Heiress ! ) 

Pros, Man-eating villains ! (To Mabellah) Now, fair lady — 
(She looks at Claws.) — another servant of mine. Your hand — 

Mob, (Aside : Shall I venture 1) 

Pros, You are 111 — ^your colour changes— your hand ia — 

Mob, The prison^-the — the — ^trust me, I shall be better, much 
better, when I have passed the gate. 

[Be leads her off to side in great agitation, and then exeunt; Janus 
and Claws, ann-in^rm, foUowing with mock respect. Chebub 
watches from opposite side, making signs of'seeresy to them. 

Che, Heiress! 

Jan, Heiress ! 

Claws, Heiress I ^ [ExeuwL 
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Scene III. — View of the Fleet and Carbuncle's Hiyase, 

Enter Carbuncle from his house, Giles and Dolly foUowing. 
Abraham in attendance. 

Carbuncle, May all your years be happiness — all your children 
beautifiil ! 

Qiles. Thank'ee, sir; there be little fear, I think, o' the 
contrary. 

Ca/r. May all your boys be lord mayors, and all your girls lady 
mayoresses ! May you through life deep upon down, and walk 
upon white cambric ! 

Dolly, Thank'ee, sir : thai^'ee heartily. 

(Jar, And lastly, may you outlive all your friends and acquaint- 
ance, — and to the witness here of your marriage it is the custom 
to give not less than a shilling. 

ChUee, A shilling ! Wounds, DoUy ! this marrying be dear 
work! 

DoUy. La ! never mind for once. Let's hope 'twill never 
happen to you again. 

OUee, There, master. I say — ^ha! ha! I ha' tricked £a.ther. 
He sent I up to sell at market, and I ha' come and got a wife ! 
Ha ! ha ! I be only slipped away. Bless'ee ! in Smithfield I ha' 
left a flock o' geese. 

Car, A flock of geese ! then being safely married, you can't do 
better than run and join them. 

Giles, What a good soul ! Come, Dolly ! 

[Exefwttt QiLBs cmd Dolly. 
[Mrs. Comfits (on eld wommni) imd Stkfhsn (a y(mth) come fr<m, 
housey and curt solicited by Abraham. 

Car, I walk here, lest after all the old gentleman may go to the 
Pen-in-Hand. Three couple yoked this morning, and yet he 
breathes a bachelor! 

[Mrs. Comfits and Stephen come down, 

Mrs, C, Not a penny more I Have you no conscience 1 Didn't 
I give you a crown and odd the two last times ? 

Car, Abraham, how is this ? Fie 1 in such a moment do not 
press the happy pair for dirty silver. {Aside to him.) What has 
she given you 1 

jSyraham, Sixpence. 

Car, Humph I sixpence \ Well, well, the woman's a customer. 
Farewell, goody. Comfort your husband— pray, fast, and be 
happy. 

La ! am I really a husband ? Oh, mistress— wife I 
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mean — ^if master that's been dead almost five weeks, only knew 
— ^well, how he used to beat me to be sure ! Am I indeed a 
husband ? 

Mrc O, To be sore 70T1 are. 

Step. I can't think it ;.it waa so soon done. (To Carbuncle.) 
Please you, sir, and truly now — ^my wedding knot, is it &st 
tied? 

Car. Fast ! So fast, the king in his robes, with the crown oa 
his head, and his sword of justice in his hand, couM not cut it. 

Step. Not with the sword of justice ? 

Car. Not even with the sword of mercy. 

Mrs. O. Now, be satisfied. 

Car. Ay, be so, and depart. Fail not in the tenderness of a 
husband ; and, above all, forget not that to this woman you are 
married— married past tlte help of justice or of mercy. [Bdfeunt 
Mrs. Comtits and Btbpbks.'] I would the old man were here, for 
the time — 

Abra. See where the old fellow comes with his bride- on his 
arm. [Cherub ctmes on through the prison gate— pauses at hack 
on seeing them.] Dispatch them quickly, master: for you don't 
forget the business I spoke of last night. 

Car. Last night ! Thou knowest my infirmity : have I not 
forbidden thee to talk of business afker three in the day ? What 
business ? 

Abra. The Mary Anne of Shields — she lies at Blackwall. — 

Car. I remember. I married her captain on Thursday last, 
and — 

Abra. You did ; and all the men are so taken with the cap- 
tain's happiness, that the whole crew have looked for wives and 
are coming here to be married to day. 

Car. Are they i'faith ? Hush I they are here— the door, 
Abraiumb-rthe door! 

Enter Sables, humedly conducting MjlBEULAS. Abraham 
aands at the door. 

Sadies. Here— 4iere is the house of the friend I spoke of— in in ! 

MabdLobh. {Aside : Ajiywhere ! Oh,, fortune to have escaped 
hinx!) [^«^er* Carbuncle's house.] 

Sab. She's mine I she's mine ! 

Car. She shall be ! Come — ^the ceremony ! 

JSah. Ay, the ceremony ; yet stay aminute. First let me have 
some talk with her. Then, being at my call, — 

Car. I enter and make you blest. 

iCABSusQUiand Sables exeunt intohmse, kB&AMAMfoUowii^. 
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that ugly withered— 



Che, {ConUng down^ Make him blest ! 
no, nature never meant it. 

Enter Prosper. 

Prosper, Hassheflomior Tanishedl— orf^^eh, boy, is'tyout 
Tell me, the lady — the— 

Che. The heiress 1 

Pros, Hast seen her 1 

Che. First tell me how you've lost her ? 

Pros. Just as we tunied into Ludgate, I— making love, as 
never love was made^-spied old Sables, a lond-tongued creditor 
of mine, as I thought, bearing down upon us. Fearing his abuse; 
and 80 exposure, I feigned to speak with my servant^*-*- 

Che. That is, Bob Janus the officer 1 

Pros. T^e officer. I was but a minute^ and when I tamed, 
the bird was flown. 

Che, Ha ! I saw it on the wing, and there {pointing to h»f§ae\ 
it perched. In five minutee^ your golden canary will be paired 
with a rusty old jadcdaw. 

Pros. Paured ! Why-*ye»— that house isr— 

Che. One of the twenty traps where harmless folks are canght 
alive. 

Pros. Traps ! I'll tear the door from the hinges. [Knocking 
and calling^ Ho ! house ! house ! 

[Cabbuncls appears at wmdom. 

Car, What piDfane tunralt is this ? Who are you 1 

Che. (Aside to Phosfkr : Tou'll spoil alL) A poor bachelor 
that needs your help. 

Car. A poor bachelor ! A noisy one ! 

Che. He is : many him and make him quiet. {Aside to 
Prosper : Get in the house at any rate.) 

Pros, Grentle sir» I would be married. 

Car. And where is the bride 7 

Pros. She is — 

Chi. (Aside to Prosper : Hush ! if you tell the truth he'll 
double-bolt the door.) The bride — (to Prosper) — seize the first 
woman that comes to hand. The bride is hard by. 

Car. Hard by ! Bah ! — [Closes window and disappears,] 

Che. Sir — sir ! — ^the bride is — ^what rare luck ! — ^here she is I 

12%^ stamd apart, 

j^ittfr Prudenoe. 

Prudence. That they should have taken poor dear Tom, and 
have locked him up in an ugly gaol ! I — ^I wonder which is the 
Fleet? 
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Che, (5^0 Prosper.) The very woman 'to my eye for a wife. 
Talk to her, sir, 

Pru, {To Prosper.) Pray, sir, if you please, sir— which is the 
Meet, sir ? 

Pros, By that sweet ignorance and sweeter face, a country 
maiden ? 

Pru. Yes, sir ; only three months from Wiltshire, sir ; which 
is the Fleet, sir ? 

Pros, That is the Fleet. {Pointing to Carbuncle's house) 

Pru, That, with the two hands— that a prison ? 

Pros, The — ^the lodge — ^it leads to a prison. I was going there. 
—I'll see you past the gate. Boy, knock for the keeper. 

Che. What ! ho ! 

[Knocking at house. Cabbokclb appears at window. 

Pru, Is that gentleman the keeper of all the prisoners ? 

Pros. Yes, the — the keeper ; {Aside : and the maker of a great 
number.) 

Che. {Pointing significanUy to Prudbnob.) Now, sir, will you 
be pleased to let us in ? 

Car, Ay, ay; wait but ten minutes, for I have much on 
hand. 

Che, Wait ! do you know who it is you tell to wait 1 Keep 
us a second, and count if you can your loss. For know, that 
this gentleman is no other than the whole owner of the Mary 
Anne of Shields ? 

Pru, {Aside : The Mary Aime of Shields I La ! who'd have 
thought it of him ?) 

Car, Abraham, open the door ! — ^the Mary Anne of Shields ! 
[77ie door is opened and Carbuncle disappears. 

Che. {To Prosper.) Quick, sir, quick, for Claws and Janus 
have found scent, and are ruDuing down like hounds. (Abrahak 
appears at door.) Enter, sir ; enter worthy owner of— 

Pros. The Mary Anne of Shields ! 

Pru. The Mary Anne — 

Pros, and Che. The Mary Anne of Shields ! 

[Prosper conducts Prudence into house — Cbxrub foUoioSf and the 
door is closed, chained cmd bolted as Janus aaid Claws nm on* 
At the same moment Chbbub appears at upper window. 

Jan. Ho ! Cherub ! open the door ! our prisoner has escaped ! 

Che. Silence — ^no interruption 'till the marriage is over I 

Jan. Marriage ! But a'n't we answerable for him to— 

Che. Peace ! After the gentleman is properly pinioned, he will 
of course be given over to the sheriff. 

[Cherub disappears. Janus seats himself on the door step; and 
Claws leans against an opposite house. 
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ACT 11. 



Scene I. — A Boom in Carbuncle's hotise. The waffs parUy 
hung vnth old tapestry^ behind which doors open into the scene. 
Pictures of chwrchmen on the walls ; the place meanly yet 
fan;tasticaUy appointed, {The action of the drama continued 
from the First Act.) 

Sables and Ma bell A ff discovered, 

MabeUah, He hath had some loss — some sudden ill hath sure 
disturbed his wits \ Some rich freight wrecked, or — 

Sables. No— no—no. Thy unde, Thomas Bezant, is still a sober, 
prosperous, lupky merchant. 

Mab, It cannot be. Until this day he hath loved me with 
such tenderness ; and now, so instantly to cast me off, and with 
such circumstance of shame ! I must have deeply angered 
him. Oh ! I have shown myself unworthy of his trust, ungrate- 
ful to his care. I have been proud, heedless, capricious ; deaf 
to his counsel, stubborn to his gentleness. He hath given 
me to myself to show me what I am — ^a wayward, self-^dlled 
beggar. 

Sab. Tut 1 what need of tears ? a rich husband makes all 
sun again* 

Mci. Husband ! 

Sab, A man of wealth, a man of acres and ships, and what is 
more, a man that loves thee as his idol. 
^ Mab, You know this ] 

Sab, Nothing so surely. MabeUah, you can love such a 
husband ? Come, speak out to me. Am I a man to deceive 
you? 

Mab. You ? When I sent to you this morning, did I not — 

Sab, Ay, ay ; I feel and own the sweet flattery of the choice. 
That I should be the first friend thou didst think of! But for 
thy future husband — *tis time thou shouldst reward him. 

Mab, {Aside : His looks declare it — ^he knows my secret.) 

Sab. I — I — {Aside : I have known her ^ince she was no higher 
than my calf, and yet she makes me stammer like a schoolboy.) 
•MabeUah, what thinkest thou of five hundred pounds per year 
for pins, and a thousand for thy jointure ? 

Mab. This is no hour — I think, no place to— 
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Sab. Yes, a canonical hour ; and for the place, dost know 
where thbu art ? 

Ifab. In your friend's house — ^you said so as we entered. But 
now, you smile ha though you looked upon a dupe. I do entreat, 
desire, that instantly you lead me hence. 

Sab. Softly — you kuow not what you'd leave. Look round 
and let your heart leap when I tell you,— rthis, this, is Hymen's 
temple ! 

Mo^. And wherefore was I brought here ? 

Setb. Wherefore ? (Aside : Her eyes scorch me to tinder.) 
To — to find a husband, a spouse that will love and cherish thee. 
Forgiye me if I have tried a little plot to make thee happy. 
(Aside : She sofbrais-r-now for Carbuncle to join us !) Forgive 
me, tarry a moment, and then prepare to take a husband who 
adores thee. [Exit. 

Mab. A plot ! It is so— yes, as the old man approached, 
Prosper abruptly left me. To give directions to his groom 1 
So, he trusts to the years, the gravity of my uncle's friend to win 
me to this hasty match. And I am to be tricked into consent — 
imprisoned— caged up to wait the coming of— 

(Enter PROStBE, at 'back.) 

(Aside : I thought so*— he is here.) 

[Seats herself J affecting not to hmeseen him. 

Prosper. (Aside : This is a house of cupboards, but at last I've 
found her. How she'll wonder to see me ! Gently, lest in her 
alarm she scream, and so arouse the doctor.) Madam ! — 

Mab. Sir. 

Pros. Sir ! You are not surprised At this strange meeting? 

Mab. Surprised 1 I expected you. 

Pros. What ! here ] 

Mab. Here, The truth is, your feHow-^conspirator hath con- 
fessed the plot 

Pros. (Aside : Cherub 1 No — he fastened on Carbuncle, and 
I've locked them in— «ind— plot !) 

Mab. 'Twas somewhat bold, sir; an achievement worthy 
of a ballad. For what is insotence in a needy swain, the world 
may call spirit in a man with so many acres, such a fleet ci 
ships. 

Pros. {Aside : Ships ! The Mary Ann of Shields ! Now did 
she talk Chinese, I were no less edified.) 

ilfa6.. For what wound so deep, that pin-money caiinot heal — 
what wrongs so great, a jointure cannot right 1 

Pros. Pin-money, and — a jointure ? 
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Mah, I hope I understood your friend aright 1 Tell me ; am 
I not to have five hmidred pounds per annum while you live, 
and a thousand when I shall lose^ the most cherishing of husbands 
and the best of men ? 

Pro8, Truly, madam — {Aside : — nay, I'll meet this banter.) I 
object not to the pin-money, but I were a boor indeed, to think a 
moment of a jointure. 

JUab, Not a jointure ! 

Pros, No, by my heart. For once married, could I have 
the ill manners to die and leave the most cherishing of wives, 
the best of women ? And now, fair lady, who on my part hath 
promised thousands 1 I ask it in all the sobriety of arithmetic. 
Who? 

Mob, Who but your graybeard friend, your venerable acces- 
sory. 

Pros. Art sure the graybeard spoke not* for itself ? Pin-money 
and a jointure ! Why, tibey're the special things an old man 
wooes with — the strong eloquence of infirm age— the burning 
passion of three-score-ten ! 

Mab, Tis so extravagant, I cannot think it. 

Pros. Ponder a little ; conjure up his visage when he made 
the offer. Confess now ; was it the radiant face of love, beseech- 
ing a heart, or was It grim Plutus, cheapening superfluous 
sweetmeats ? 

" Mab, Ton know not the man who brought me here 9 — ^have 
no plot with him ? 

Pros. Upon my honoui*— no. I tracked you by the rarest 
accident. Speak ; am I in time to save you ? Art certain, thou 
art not married to him ? 

Mab. Married — ^to him I 

Pros, Nay, thou hast been five minutes in this house, and the 
ceremony by the doctor's best chronometer takes but three. If 
only for a trial of his skill, I'll caU the gentleman. 

Mab. Not for the world ! 

Pros. Not ! Oh, madam ! be warned by examples. I had an 
aunt, — 

Mab. Most fortunate nephew ! 

Pros. Once, and once only, love snd fortune planned to make 

her happy, as they now conspire for you. In the waywardness 

of beauty she dallied with their ofier, and the wretched woman 

^ died a conscience-stricken spinster ! This is profitless delay ; 

' ril call our friend, and we'll be one—ay, ere Venus can yoke 

her doves. 

Mab. Hold, sir—hold ! 

Pros. What sudden gravity k this ? 
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Maib, You*d wed me ? Your patience. First, 'tis fit you 
know the dowry your wife brings with her. I must be heard. 

Pros, (Aside: Now for a list of parks and mansions! Coal 
mines in the north and ships at sea ; in London six whole 
streets ; with jewels, plate, and hills of ready gold. Humph i to 
a broken spendthrift, 'tis sweet temptation, and yet — ) 

Mah, You think me rich I'— believe you woo a bride of equal 
fortune to your own 7 

Pros, Fortune, madam! I — (Aside: 'Sdeath ! after aU I — 
yes I feel I love the girl too well to cozen her.) 

Mob. You'd wed me — this instant, wed me ? What, if I 
abused your faith, and with no more words, consented ? 

Pros, Abused my faith 1 

Mab, Say, that to become your wife I yielded to your self- 
delusion — say, that I were false enough to promise lasting love 
and truth, only that I might fix you for that most wretched 
thing, a married dupe ? 

Pros, Mabellah ! 

Mab, The cheat discovered, what future trust could be 
between us ? None ; at once you'd cast me from you for a 
hypocrite— A snaring mischief! 

Pros, True. (Aside : I feel, indeed, a worthless knave.)' 

Mab, Search your heart, and answer. Were I to act such 
falsehood, would you not spurn, despise me ? 

Pros, YoUy Mabellah ! You could not. 

Mab, I will not, Prosper — I will not. Hear me. This morn- 
ing I thought myself the heiress of thousands : I have lost — I 
feai*, for ever forfeited — ^the love of him who— enough, I am a 
beggar. 

Pros, Mabellah ! 

Mab, Penniless — ^friendless. r ^ 

Pros, Alas ! poor girl ! 

Mab, (Aside: Pitied!) 

Pros, What's to be done ? 

i/ii6. Prosper ! — Sirj 

Pros, That frozen word — ^that look of bitterness ! I know 
their meaning, lady ; you deem me— 

Mab, What in truth you are — ^my best monitor. Yes, sir, for 
you have shown me my real worth — ^taught me my only value— 
I am but the dross of hoped-for wealth. 'Tis a hard lesson for a 
proud heart ; yet, sir, I thank you for the teaching. 

V ^ [Cibrtaeyingf and about to retire, " 

Pros, By my soul, lady, I am not so sunk, so sordid ! Now, 
might I show my love — 

Afab, Peace, sir ; and leave me. I tell you, the mercenary tie 
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that bound us, Fortune — ^I thank her t — hath broken ; the only 
fee you pleaded for, she now refuses. Again I tell you I'm a 
beggar. I see you hear the word, and still you linger. 

Pros. And must, to win your patience. (Sables, Janus, and 
Claws enter from behind the tapegtty,) Tis true, the rumour of 
your gold first urged me to follow you ; but, seeking gold, I have 
found in you a wealth which makes all other riches dust. Oh, 
that this instant I might prove the truth of my affection ! 'Tis 
impossible — ^for your sake, I must not, dare not. Lady, forgive 
the worthless cheat ; you see — 

Sab, A prisoner, 'scaped from gaol ! 

Mob, Prisoner ! 

8ab, A fortune-hunting debtor, run from the sheriff. (To 
Officers.) Tis well I saw ye from the window. Hold your 
man. 

Jan, Like nippers. For a gentleman to run from men like 
us ! It makes one downright melancholy — ^there is no honour 
left. 

Pros, MabeUah ! 

tSab^ Bogues, let him not speak — away with him. 

Pros, Stand off! My blood boils at their touch, I am your 
prisoner ; but I warn ye, stand off. Mabellah 1 — 

Sab, (Taking her hand,) Heed him — ^h^ him not ! 

Pros, Not one word ? Not one parting word ? 

Sab. (To Mabellah.) The doctor— (il*i<fo ; Plague on him ! 
where can he be ?) — The doctor is ready—come, sweet- 
Pro*. Not for myself I speak ; but for your happiness — ^your 
future peace. 

Sab, (To Mabellah.) I tell you he's a profligate — a spend- 
thrift. 

Pros, One word, ere we become as we had never met. 

Sab, A bird of prey — a very hawk — ^a thriftless runagate. 

Mab, (To Sables.) You hurt my hand, sir ; pray you, let it 
go. My future peace 1 

Pros, Oh ! trust it not to an old man's keeping. In your deep 
scorn of me — ^and well I know the wretched worm I seem 
— ^wed not with that winter frost, that canker, that gray money- 
bag. 

Sab, (To Officers.) The warden's my good friend — ^I'U give 
ye warrant for't, bind and ga;g him ! 

Pros, 1 pray, as I would pray for life, think better of thy 
fortune. Thou and I, Mabellah, may never meet again. I do 
not dare to hope it : yet, let me implore thee, do not, in sudden 
rashness, cast away thy wealth of life. 

Mob, Prosper ! 
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Pros, Thtkjt word, that look, aaraTeB me ! Kabellah, inrewell ! 
at least) the prisoner may pray for ye. 

[BssUf foUcMed by Offioen. lffATiii!T.T.A,H iMs m a (habr. 
Sah. Had he staid, I had been tried for murder ! 

(JErUer Bbzajst.) 

Master Bezant, thou hast scaped a scene that^« 

Bezant. No matter ; leave us a little. 

Sab. Leave ! She hath looked consent, and thou'lt spoil all. 

Bez. Not so, trust me. Go— I'll call you presently. {Etcit. 
Sables.) Mabellah, — {She rises) — ^your eye reproaches me. 

Mah. No, sir ; no. It were unworthy of the light to look 
reproach on you. 

Bez. Mabellah ! — ^my child ! 

Mob. {Falling into his CBrms.) Uncle ! 

Bez, Ay, your heart yet labours with the lesson — I hope the 
wholesome lesson, — I have set it. 

Mab. Lesson ! 

Bez. Tell me ; what think you of this passionate swain— this 
generous youth enamoured of pounds staling ? Are you now 
convinced ? See you not he has sought you as so much senseless 
gold — wooed you as tl|p vulgar instrument of his poor vanities ? 

Mab. You knew his suit ? 

j^esr. ^Mabellah, there came an orphan — a helpless yeanling to 
my roof ; that babe is now a woman ; but the eye that watched 
her infancy, as it had gathered strength from what it tended, 
is waking, watchful still. From the first I knew the villain's 
purpose. 

Mab, Uncle ! 

Bez, I say — villain. Would he not have snared ye 1 Day 
after day (I knew the place, the very point of time,) hath he not 
met you with a lie upon his lip, — your fancied wealth the thing 
he smiled for— yourself the worthless vessel to be cast to wincb 
and waves as soon as plundered ? 

Mah, No— no! 

Bez. Then have I lost my pains : you love him still — ^love with 
a hopeless love ? 

Mab, Hopeless! 

Bez, In his eyes are you not poor, un&iended — and, forsaken 
by the world, the passionate lover leaves you to its mercies 1 

Mab. What aid— what help <ovM he bestow? Himself a 
prisoner.— 

Bez. Ay, I thank the chance ihat'a caged Mm. 

Mab. Uncle ! 
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Bez, He is fixed — ^paat hope of freedom. Kaj, I know liia 
state, his certain destitution. If some wealthy matroii open nol 
his prison door, 'tis shnt upon him for his life. So may it be J 

Mob, Say not so, dear nncle — say not so ! 

Best, He would hare doomed yon to the worst captivity of 
human days — a miserable marriage. So may he linger out his 
years, a pent-up, selfish spendthrift ! So may his eyes fade before 
prison walls — ^his head grow gray beneath a prison roof ! For 
you, Mabellah, there's fortune, happiness : wedding a wealthy^ 
honourable man — 

Mah» And Prosper still a prisoner 9 Never ! or, on my bridal* 
day, may peace for oyer leave me ! Oh, sir 1 indeed you do him 
wrong ; he is not the heartless thing you name him. No-^-he is 
kind, generous, noble. 

Bez. Mabellah ! 

M<A, Nay, sir, despite that incredulous look—that cold, pitying 
smile — ^I will, I must plead for him. Grant him wild, wavering, 
^ctravagant ; with every folly, every fault of youth ; still, he 
hath a heart of untouched goodness. 

Bex, In&tuation. 

McA, My life upon the proof, could proof be made ! 

Bez, It shall be made. I will release him from his present 
bonds. Stay, on this condition — your solemn promise never 
more to see him ? Well, 111 not exact so much ; but should he 
as the price of freedom willingly forego your love-* 

Mab. He will not ! 

Bez. Should he consent to quit England, I'll find the means, 
for some far distant country,— 

Mab, He will not leave me ! 

Bez, Why, then, you pledge to cast him from, your thoughts, as 
he renounces you ? I see, you fear to promise % 

Mab, In the deep assurance of his faith, I promise ! 

Bez, Faith ! your self-delusion — what other token ? 

Mab, His last look — ^his parting words. Oh ! his heart beamed 
in his eyes, and I heard his secret souL 

Bez. Well ; to the proof. His freedom offsred, he will desert 
you. 

Mab, Never-Hiever ! [HxeunL 



ScENB II. — The room (mieeraUy fwriuthed) of PROSFKBy 
in the Fleet Prieon, 

Prospbr diecovered — Cherub waging. 

Cherub, There never was such an escape ! 
Proaper. You've told me sa 

»2 
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Che. I got off marriage only because I hadn't the fees. With 
money in my pocket, I had been a lost man. As for the old 
gentleman, by this time 'tis all aver with him. Oh ! I heard 
him, as I ran down stain^ tell the doctor to prepare. Well, 
since the woman proves no heiress, yon have had a lucky miss. 

Pros, Peace. I am tired — perplexed — and— 

Che. Hungry, no doubt ; and not a penny for your stomach ? 

Pros, Even so, fellow, I am a hopeless beggar. {Aside: And 
3he will marry him^-she will wed the dotard ; for so much gold 
become his lawful victim ! Oh, money ! money ! thou mischief 
in the hands of Ibols, thou best of servants to the wise ! In what 
vain riots, what mad mirth, have I destroyed the means of truest 
peace i She will marry him !) 

Che, Not a penny ? and 'tis clear the keepers know it. 

Pros, "Every source exhausted — ^my creditors, and justly let 
me own« inexorable, what are my hopes 1 My future days 
jdoomed to a prison — ^to sink, step by step^ till I become the out- 
cast of a gaol ! To — {To Cherub) — ^why do you linger 1 Go- 
at least I am left the privacy of this miserable nook. 

Che, Be not angry with me ; I — I only wait to say the sayings 
of the keepers. The prison's crowded — grooms, no bigger than 
bird-cages, are crammed with eight and ten ; now, you alone 
occupy this superb and spacious apartment. 

Pros, 'Twas my covenant with the warden. 

Che. True ; but, so says his deputy, the covenant ran that yon 
should pay rent for it. I am told to tell you, what doubtless 
you know ; there are three weeks due, and money's ever welcome. 

Pros. I — ^I'll look to it — ^begone. 

Che. It must be paid, they swear, this very day : and more, as 
t)ut of special grace you have till now been charged only one 
pound a week, if you would keep it to yourself the room must 
henceforth be forty shillings. 

Pros. Double I 

Che. Double. The prison's filling and rents are on the rise : 
then there's some of the moveables about the room hired from 
Lynx, the second key : he has given me here the list and prices, 
and begs for payment. 
^ Pros, Harpies ! 

C^. {Reading paper.) " Hired, and to be paid for weekly. To 
bed^ blanket, and bolster," — 

Pros, A couch scarce fit for a hound. 

Che, " Five-and-twenty-shillings. To a table, one chair, and a 
three-legged stool, eighteen and sixpence." 

Pros, What ! 

Che, The prison's choked with custcHners — even three-legged 
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Stools are going tip. " To a dork-screw, nutmeg-grater, boot-jack, 
and pair of bellows, five and a penny. To a " — 

Pros. Pshaw! hang the items 1 astoond me with ihe sum 
in falL 

Che. Ha, sir 1 pardon me if I say it, but that's the fault that 
brings so many people here. They cry, ** hang the items," and 
then wonder when they're knocked down by the sum in fiilL 
The whole weekly amount, sir, three pounds, one and twopence. 

Proa. Knocked down, indeed ! 

Che. And, sir, Lynx vows he can't give a minute's further 
<;redit, his profits being so very small. 

Pros. Small 1 the horseleech ! 

Che. All your hasty inexperience. For who, that knows any- 
thing of the Fleet, would pay for such things by the week ? No, 
sir ; any friend who wished you well, would have advised you to 
hire 'em by the twelvemonth. 

Pros. (Aside; Or, in my case, to have bought a life-poseeesion.) 

Enter Bezaiit. 

Bezant. Your name is Prosper 1 

Pros. I think so ; as I think this my apartment ; though, by 
the way you enter, I may reasonably question it. 

£ez. Oh, sir! he who brings good news may waive all 
ceremony. 

Che. Good news ! 

Bez. May we talk together 1 

Che. I'm gone, isir. (Asicle to Prosper : I know they'U set 
upon me open-mouthed for money, but, for a time, I'll try and 
cram their throats with only good news.) [Exit. 

Pros. Now, sir ? 

Bez. Master Prosper, you are here filst bound by heavy debts. 

Pros. Sir, I listen for your news. 

Bez. Your patrimony squandered — no kindred, friends, to 
help you. 

Pros. Your news, sir ? 

Bez. The keepers showed me a prisoner in the court below : 
for thirty years, they told me, he had withered in this gaol. 
I marked him ; he looked the grisly spectre of a man : yet 
was he, said they, once of as high and gallant bearing, ay, as 
yourselifl 

Pros. I, too, have seen' this ghost. Well, sir ? 

Bez. Tell me ; what is to stand between you and such an end ? 
What reasonable hope that Prosper shall not to the next 
generation of fools and spendthrifts who may waste here, show 
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thQ hkB miserable apparition, the same wan shadow of his 
present self? 

Pros, There is no hope — ^npne. 

Bez, Yes, your debts shall be discharged. 

Proa. What! 

Bez, Tour prison door be (^ned, — ^more, the means of future 
competence secured you. 

Proa, And who will work this miracle ? 

Bez, It shaU be done. 

Pros, But how am I to earn this shower of fortune 1 

Bez, The motion of a filler makes it yours. Qui<^y, sign 
this paper. 

Pros, So. {Abo^U to take it, patues.) What may be its obli- 
gation? 

BeZk You have some time followed a lady named MabeUah— 

Pros, Well?— . 

Bez, By signing this deed you gain all that urged you to the 
sidt, with this further profit — you take no wife. 

Pros, Oh ! sir, I am instructed. The wife is sought for by 
another, is she not ? 

Bez, She is. 

Pros, A serious, Tenerable man of— I know not how many 
score ? Say, is it he or the lady's uncle who'd pay the price of 
my deliverance ? 

Bez. Her uncle ! Alas, he hath no longer the means. 

Pros, Not ? 

Bez, No. 'Tis the gentleman who'd wed her, who offers free- 
dom, but with this condition : that you sail from England, if 
possible, this very night. Come, sir, your signature. 

Pros, Doth the lady ask it ? 

Bez. In the Indies, wealth and pleasure may be found. Pause 
not — sign. 

Pros, Doth Mabellah ask it ? 

Bez, Means of speedy fortune — ^ample means are offered. Sign, 
sir, sign. 

Pros, Your answer — as a gentleman — ^your answer. Doth 
Mabellah require my hand to this ? 

Bez, I will not say it ; no, not Mabellah. 

Pros, Then, sir, take back the paper : for I would sooner 
thrust my hand within a fire, than fix it to that deed. 

Bez. Tut ! for what did you pursue the lady ? 

Pros, For wealth — ^mere wealth ; I own the poverty of mind 
that urged me* I cared not for her love — I sought her gold, but 
in her pure soul I*ve se^i my worthlessness reflected, and I no 
longer ask her fortune but her heart 
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Bez, Mere rhapsody. {Pointing from mndow,) Look below 
there, and be wise, I)o you see that ghastly monitor ? 

Pros. The miserable man you spoke of? How the poor 
wretch drags his shaking lijoabs into the sun ! 

Bez, Ay, you will sign the deed ? 

Pros. No ! and let that word suffice. Tou hear my answer ? 

Beis. You will amend it — ^I am sure you will. In the court, 
I'll walk and wait your better reason. 

Pros. Your time's your own, sir ; use it as you list. (Exit 
Bbzant.) What ! yield her'^make a selfish bargain of her 
happiness — sign her, for so much gold, the yictim — 



(Enter Chbkub.) 

What now ? 

Che. Oh, sir ! was ever man so lucky as yourself! You'll own 
your fortune when you hear my story ; 'tis just come to the 
gate. The uncle of your heiress — the city rings with the tale — 
the prince of merchants, as they called him,*— 

Pros. Well 1 

Che. Lost, broken, utterly gone ! Three ships sunk in one 
tempest — two taken by the enemy — a warehouse at Barbadoes 
burnt — and, oh, sir ! thank your friendly stars, he hasn't a 
shilling. 

Pros. Is't possible ? poor gentleman ! 

Che. But, sir, you should rejoice. 

Pros. Begone, fellow ! were he my sworn enemy, in such an 
hour I'd pluck my heart out could it beat with gladness. Leave 
me. Poor gentleman ! 

Che. Poor gentleman ! say I .--but, see you, had you taken his 
niece for wife, you had been prisoner all your mortal days. The 
Great Mogul could not have helped you. When you know what's 
happened to his niece ! 

Pros. To Mabellah ? Speak. 

Che. She had a venture, I think they call it, with her uncle ; 
and, somehow — as I never had anything, I know not how such 
things are done — somehow, they have made Madam MabeUah 
partner with Master Bezant, and so with him, she owes I cannot 
count how many thousands. 

Pros. Mabellah.! 

Che. And what's worse, 'tis said old Sables, the man who 
wants to marry her, is the hardest creditor. For Master Bezant, 
he hath either drowned himself or i*un away : he is not to b« 
found. 

Pros. Go, good fellow. Why do you wait 1 
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Che, The deputy warden has no ears except in his pocket. 
I told him you were promised good news, I can see by your face 
you have had none, but still he asked for his money, (xood sir, 
be advised ; give up the room quietly. 

Pros. What ! 

Che. They bid me say 'tis wanted ; and further, that you may 
lodge in forty-two, wMch has but five at present. YouUl not 
dispute the order % 

Proa. And why not ? 

Che. Because — ^because, there is the strong-room for the 
riotous, — and the deputy—. 

Proa, Tell him, I will not stir. Go, bear my message ; I warn 
you, do not tempt me in my present mind. 

Che. Think again, sir. 

Proa. I have thought — ^the door is open — ^you know the stairs. 
"Wait here one minute, and — 

Che, Take counsel, sir : fling me down stairs, and you'll hurt 
the prisoner coming up. Hark ! hear you the footsteps ! 

Proa. Why, then, I'll see— 

[la about to thnut Chebub from room, when MAPwr.T.Aw ig shown 
on by Jakub. 

Che. The prisoner ! 

Proa. Mabellah ! 

Janua. Now, sir, you have heard — ^your room is wanted. This 
lady is — 

Proa. Peace. I know my service. (Janus a'nd Cherub retire.) 
Oh, Mabellah ! is fortune so malignant ? 

jfab. Fortune! till now she has given me hourly gifts of 
goodness : should I repine if one day she forget me ] 

Proa. So calm — and in this wretched place ? 

Mab. 'Tis not so wretched, but a trusting heart, a spirit clear 
of wrong, may learn to dwell in it. 

Proa. Dwell here ! shut in by these blank walls ? 

Mab. Blank ! nay, prison walls are writ with golden lessons, 
Prosper ; themes we never dream of in the open world — deep 
truths, rare knowledge. I trust, to prove a hard, yet cheerful 
student. 

Proa. {Aside: This cannot be: no, her pride is struggling 
with her heart, and the unseen tear bums in her eye.) (To 
Cherub, aaide. That man — ^has he left the prison ?) 

Che. No ; even now he was talking to— - 

Proa. Enough. (Aside : I'll sign the deed — she shall be free !) 
Mabellah, thou art deceived — ^this is no school for gentleness 
like thine. [Exit, followed by Jajstub* 

Mab. Whither is he gone 1 
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Cite, To find Master Bezant, he walks in the court there. 
{Tkey look from window) As I left the doctor's he gave me a 
guinea to say as he should bid me, not to discover him, nor,-^ 
see ! — 

Mah, Prosper joins him* 

Che, He takes him by the hand, and now your uncle presents 
a paper and — ^provident old gentleman !— he has brought an ink- 
horn with him. 

Mob, He'U sign the deed ! 

Che, He has signed it, and now, Janus writes his name as 
witness. 

Mob. Lost ! lost ! [Sinks in a chair, ExU Cherub. 

Enter Probfeb. 

Pros, You are free — ^you are saved ! 

Mob, Lost ! lost ! 

Pros, No, I have signed the bond, bound myself to exile, to 
leave you, ay, thid very hour. But you are restored \ yes, the 
penalty is paid, and you are free. 

Mob, Free ! I tell you that act has bound me in the worst of 
bondage — 'tis thy hand hath riveted a life-long chain. 

Pros, No ; my absence is alone required ; that alone is made 
the price of your release, a quittance of all claims : you arc free 
—untrammelled. 

Mab, Bound, I say—bound past hojie, to wed the man you 
bade me hate ! 



Enter Bezant and Cherub {unseen) — theif stand at hack. 

Pros, By what contract ? 

Mah, A promise %oleranly made. 1 knew you would be 
tempted by that deed— tempted with freedom — ^and I pledged 
myself to wed that man, should you accept the offered bond. 

Pros, What urged you to so wild a fault 1 

Moth, Ignorance ; I thought I knew your heart. Prosper ; as 
you say, it was a fault, I knew it not. 

Pros, Spare that reproach ; for by my soul 'tis not deserved. 
May every common joy of being leave me, if for thy sake alone I 
have not done this ; if for thy present comfort, future peace, 1 
have not doomed myself an outcast from my country, a hopeless 
wanderer. Could I behold you pining here, shut from a happy 
world ] 

Mah. N&jf I could have found happiness — ^yes, here, a fairer 
world than that to which you've doomed me. 
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Pros, What hope resLained ? With claims so crushing, who 
—who could have restored you— who 1 

Mah, True, sir, true ; you have done wisely, prudently ; at 
least, ril strive to think it. Who, indeed 1 Farewell ! 

Pros, Stay — I did not dare to make — ^to think the offer. I 
hoped to give you to the world, that you might win a worthier, 
richer choice. Mabellah, let me break the bond. 

Mah. Prosper! 

Pros, Incur the forfeit, make thy obligations mine, and ^ve 
thee freedom. 

Mah, Shall I buy liberty at such a cost ? 
. Pros, This to me will be no prison, Mabellah, if sometimes 
thou wilt visit it. If I go hence, I go into a life's captivity — 
here, and calling thee mine, *tis freedom — blessed liberty. 
What ! I have hands, strength, health ; wiU learn some honest 
craft, think no drudgery vile, so thou wilt sometimes breathe 
the music of a loving heart, wilt look the recompense of loving 
eyes ! 

Mob, Prosper ! No — ^the bond — my word — 

Bez, {Coming doton,) The bond is yours. 

Mob, Uncle! 

Pros. He — Bezant! 

Bez, And for my word, I do not claim it. Choose where thou 
wilt, thou*rt free to do so. 

Mah. Prosper? 

Bez, Ay, for I have proved him. I had no other ^id in all 
my this day's plans. The spendthrift is reclaimed, the fortune* 
hunter sues not for so much metal, but a heart. I know 'tis 
yours, sir ; take her and, in due time, my wealth ; for I thank 
fortune, my ships still sail the seas. 

Che. {Looking from window) Eh ! there's Master Sables, fol- 
lowed by the doctor, crossing the yard. 

Bez. Ha ! I've used him in my plot to teach him the gravity 
due to his days ; though I doubt not, the lesson will something 
chafe him. Come, let us meet the storm and brave it. 

Pros. Oh, Mabellah ! how have the changes of this brief day 
taught me tiiy worth — thy goodness ! 

Bez, Even so ; it was my wish to teach you the true know- 
ledge of each other — ^'twas for that you here encountered : for 
weU I knew that they who in the hours of gaiety and freedom 
seem mere birds of idle song, touched by adversity, become 
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Bcssit—An apartment mcufivd^ furnished^ in the Gothic style. On 
the foaUe the portrait of a female, with three portraite ofchiMren. 
On one tide a richly-carved and ornamented cabinet. 

Discovered, Boderioe seated, intently gadng on the picture of a 
child before him. Ichabod and Anson waiting oporto 

Ichabod, (To Anson.) I maj not tarry longer.—- 

Anson, A little — ^yet a little. 

Ichab, I say, I have afiGEdrs that call me (Approaching Bodekigk.) 
Good sir — 

Ans, Hush ! thou dost not know the peril. (Aside — watching 
BoDERicK.) Oh, I fear him ! Would he had never seen it ! 

Ichab, (To BoDERicE.) Good, noble gentleman— 

Ans. Peace ! See you not his i&ce ? 

Ichab. In brightest day, sir, I could hardly see the grave my 
staff might touch. His face ! 

Ans. (Aside — obeerving Boderick.) So it looked when— oh, that 
smile ! Alas, I fear him ! 

Ichab, But I can count the hours — half hours — minutes ; at 
seventy-five 'tis time to count them — and, again, sir, I may no 
longer stay. 

Ans. Wait. (Approaching Boderick.) Old Ichabod, the Jew — 
the picture trader, — 

Roderick. Bight— very right. 

Ans. He would sell tiie picture, and be gone. 

Roder, (Turning to him.) Ichabod — ^fie, Anson ! a chair. 

[Ajxiov places a chair, and Iohabod tits near Rodbbick, Anson 
stands apart. 

Ichab. It is the picture, sir — ^is't not ? 

Boder. It is. 

Ichab, A noble thing, sir— a wondrous thing ! I have not 
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eyes to see it now — ^but it is here, sir, here — ;a piece of very 
l^ht. 

Roder, You knew the painter ? 

Ichab, I was his first patron. He would have perished— 
starved with his wife and children, but that I spared him some- 
thing, sbmethiDg for— 

Roder, The noble things — ^the wondrous things he wrought ! 

Ichah. He had made an unthrifty match with a poor, pretty 
face^ and his rich father — so I gathered — ^thrust him penniless 
abroad. 

Roder, And then, it seems, he turned accomplishment to bread 
— to daily food for wife and babes 1 You were a patron — ^he 
became a drudge. 

Ichab, By Aaron's beard, I swear I was his first friend ; took 
all he did, sir, good and bad — aye, risked my sure gc^d upon a 
nameless hand. 

Roder, And found he no other help 1 Were you alone in this 
good work ] 

Ichab. In time, other dealers flocked about him — ^would have 
bought him f} om me ; but then, sir, I raised and raised my price, 
and he was faithful to an early friend. That picture — 'twas I 
think the last he sold me, — it was the last — the price I paid 
ciHifirmsit ; aye, fifty golden pieces. 

Roder, Thy memory is worn — ^tbink again — ^not fifty 1 

Ickah, Sure I am 'twas fifty— sure, as if now I chinked the 
pieces in my hand. 

Roder, How old art thou, Ichabod ? 

Ichokb, Seventy-five, a month, and odd three days. 

Roder, And every day narrows the little, little space between 
thee and the grave — ^and every night thou layeat thy dry bones 
in tiiy bed, thou well mayest fear that ere the next sun set,, a 
churchyard clay shall hold them I Thy beard is white — ^thy limbs 
unstrung — thy blood jellied — and thine eyeballs quendied. Old 
man, death is aiming at thee. 

Ichab, Amen ! I await the stroke. 

Roder, What 1 with a lie upon tiiy lip ?— 

Ichab, Master! — 

Roder, A trading lie, when worms are waiting thee ? Ichabod, 
believe it — ^an old man's face, though seamed and stained with 
years, J^dhiould beam with coming glory ! 

Ick<jb, What now, sir 1 — what need of talk like this ? Abraham 
receive me ! — I — ^we spake of the picture, and — 

Roder, And I said thy memory wandered. Five — ^not jfifty 
pieces — ^was the price you paid. Nay, I knew the painter. 

lohab. Knew Boderick %^ 
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Roder, Know his history— know hb «veiy work. 

Ichab, Is he alive 1 

Eoder, Aye. 

Itehab. I can make him rieh. You know his pictures 1 — ^there 
was one— a baby Herculee, grasping a wolf, — 

Roder. He painted it within the shadow of a gaoL 

Ichab. 'Twas but last week its new inheritor — ^a wealthy friend 
of art — came to my house to beek the paints out He would 
employ him on— 

B^der, What ! 

Ans. (Aside to Ighabod. Peace ! For God^s great love, be 
silent ! ) 

jRoder. {Solemnly) The time is past— he cannot work for 
ma n * 

An9, {Aside : Out on the Jew ! the fit returns.) 

Ichah, Noble sir, you said he was alive. I speak of— 

Ans. {Interposing) The picture you would sell his honour. {To 
Roderick.) Ichabod would fix the bargain, and depart. Now, 
Jew — ^now. 

Ichah. Well, sir, well — ^perhaps my memory was false ; I could 
have sworn 'twas fifty, but if you know the painter — 

Roder. Hear, then judge. Tis eighteen years since Roderick 
£or the first time lingered at your door. Pictures of exoelling 
power — ^wonders of the art were there, tempting the rudest paa- 
^ «enger to pause, and feed up<»i their beauty. And Roderick stood 
and gazed, but not on them. A child, whose eye, and cheek, and 
waving hair, and fawn-like grace, and happy, ^orious looks made 
dim the painted life about it — a child — 

fc Ichab. Twas Reuben ! — I could not speak before — 'twas my 
own bright boy — the child of my grey hairs — the dove, sent, as 
I thought, to murmur peace to my old age ! 

Roder. The infant, loudly laughing, ran towards Roderick ; he 
had taken it in his arms, — 

Ichah. When I appeared. 'Tis all before me now. He praiaed 
my boy ; (who did not, who had the eyes and ears of man ? ) he 
praised him — talked of the art — ^and next day showed me a pic- 
ture of his own. I bought it — ^bade him bring me more ; that 
before you— 4he figure is his own child— was the last Oh, 
Reuben ! Reuben ! I reooUeot — 'twas five pieces. 

Roder. With drowning eyes, and burning hand — for death 
again was at my hearth — I laboured at my half-oompleted work. 

Ichab. Thou ! 

Boder. I tell you, for one whole day I wrestled with my heart ; 
and that picture — the semblanoe of my last living babe — 1 s(dd 
to buy a coffin for the dead. 
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Ichaib, And thou didst not tell me this ? 

Roder, Thou didst know my wretchedness, 

Icho^, But hadst thou told — 

Roder, Told ! When swelling afluence doth blink its homy 
eyes, think you the prido of poverty can find a tongne ? I laid 
my little one in yonder earth, and turned my back upon your 
city. 

Ichab, And I was then a father ! And still I chaffered — still, 
with the hardness of old Egypt, tasked you for scanty bread. 
Well, I have been — am scourged for it. Eeuben ! — ^my mur- 
dered Eeuben ! 

Roder, Murdered ! 

Ichdb, Oh, sir ! he grew like a young palm, and my heart 
waxed great within me, and I felt not age when I did look upon 
him. He was a healing jewel to mine eye-— a staff of cedar in my 
hand^a fountain at my foot. 

Eoder, And slain 1 

Ichab, In the street. Thrice a day I kneel upon the place, and 
"Vrhat I pray there may not be told to man ! 

Boder. Killed ! 

Ichab. It was a day of state — ^the streets were thronged. A 
neighbour's child, one of our people— ra gentle, timid girl — ^went 
with my son. He pressed to place her near the sight, when a 
young noble smote him to the earth. My boy leapt up— I thank 
God ! — ^returned the blow. The ruffian drew upon my child — 
cried "dog of a Jew 1 " — and pierced his guileless heart. 

Eoder, Old man — old man ! 

Ichab* The sword is here while I do speak of it. 

Eoder. The murderer ? ^ 

Ichab. The murderer? He was noble. He paid some fine^ 
they say— had leave to travel Reuben was a Jew. 

Roder, Almighty heaven ! 

Iduzb, Had one of our tribe trod on a noble's hound — ^plucked 
a feather from a noble's hawk, he had been striped, and prisoned, 
mutilated, marred. The meek, professing Christian, breaks 
God's own phial, and joumies forth in peace. 

Roder. Not in peace — not in peace. 

Ichak They brought my boy to my dark house. I saw the 
wound — ^I have seen nothing clearly since. 

Roder. Sweet boy ! 

Ichah. Ha ! thou dost remember him ? 

Roder. Did I not paint — 

Ichdb. That picture I In an e'nl hour, won by his prayers, I 
gave it to his grandfather. When Reuben was lost to me, I 
travelled far to repossess it. I found it— the house and all it 
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held had passed to alien hands — ^I found it, flung witlv lumber in 
. a reeking vauU. Vermin — ^pitiless as men — ^had preyed upon 
it : the face — ^that lovely face — ^was half destroyed ; even his 
sweet image was denied me ! But thou art sent to aid — ^wilt 
hear me ? 

JRoder. Speak. 

Ichab, Think it the prayer of an old, weak, blind, childish man 
— ^think it, but do not refuse it. His face ! thou'lt say, I cannot 
see it. True, but I shall know 'tis there — can lay my hand upon 
it. Eeuben*s face — ^thou knowest it— oh, it is still within thy 
brain, before thine eye — ^thou couldst not, if thou wouldst, forget 
it ! "Wilt thou — ^wilt thou restore it 1 

Eoder. No ! 

Ans, (Aside to Ichabod : Peace ! {hou'lt bring back madness.) 

Eoder, {Solemrdy.) Ask it no more — ^this hand is not mine own. 
It is a thing, rescued from earthly pui-poses — a thing, by holy 
use, made sacred unto heaven ! Hearken — 1 will tell thee. 

Ans, Him ! an unbeliever ? 

Roder, When the earth shone in its new brightness — when 
this still beautiful earth — one wide altar, bore its odorous first* 
fruits to the sky — ^when yeUow time had mild angelic looks — and 
human hearts were soft, and man smiled greetingly to man — 
came there not from the far world mighty things, whose might 
was beauty ? 

Ichah, Aye, sir^— aye. 

Roder, For then were men as younger brothers of the 
angels, and won their high coumiunion. Jew, thou dost believe 
this? 

lehab. Aye — ^upon my souL * 

Eoder, The world changed with its dwellers. Time grew hag- 
gard — ^man lived earthwards. Yet came there highest spirits^— 
in mercy did they come — ^to strengthen and to warn. It is thy 
faith 1 

Ichah, My faith. 

Eoder, The world we dwell in — ^what have man's low passions 
made it ? What hath his pride, lust, folly, crime, built up ? — ^a 
gaol, with walls as high as Babel ! And here we pine, the 
oppressing and the oppressed ; and here, some trace a shadowy 
pageant on the floor — some scratch a name within the flint — 
some, witless, laugh a hollow life away — some, silent, die — ^and 
some go raving mad ! 

Ans, {Aside : Alas !) 

Eoder, Speak ! Is't not so 1 

Ans, (Adds to Ichabod : Thou hast stirred up this— do not 
cross him.) 
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lehab. It is. 

BAder, And yet, in this eold, clouded time, self-captives as w« 
are — still toiling to make fast onr prison — ^we cannot bar good 
out. I say, where not a mote can enter, angels come to man ! 

lehcib. Good sir — 

Bader, If moved by mortal agony— if tonched by hxmian tears. 
They come-^looking feli£ity--«peaking manna i 

Ichoih, Aye— aye. 

Badffr, Then hearken«-for thy &ith hath won my story* 
Hearken ; and while I speak, forget the earth ; think all things 
worldly passing from thee— thyself on the eternal waters laving 
the bright future. Hearken ! 

Aim* Master! .the fitther — ^heaven be thanked !—4he father 
Francis ! He comes--jou will remember-^as you bade him. 
(Asidej KwrryiTyg Ighabod : (Come, Jew— follow me. 

B/(ydeT. I had forgotten-4t is the day. I had forgotten. [Exil. 

Ans. Thy hand, Ichabod, — 

Enter TArEER Francis. 

Frimeii, t^eaoe be with ye ! Where is thy master ? 

Ans, Within. Oh, father ! thou art come in happy time to 
soothe him. 

Francis, So ill ! • 

Ans, The Jew hath torn the wound afresh ; again he raves. 

Francis, Seek him-Hirge that I attend. A word with the 
Jew. (Exii Anson.) What hast thou uttered to this soul-sick 
man — ^what thy business here ? 

Ichah, Lawful traffic— honest dealing. 

Francis, Thou wouldst profit by caLunity, old man ; with thy 
grave open at thy foot, wouldst overreach a wild, disordered 
mind) 

Ichab. Ha ! Thou hast the old charity, meek monk. 

Francis, Hence ! know we not thy race ?— thy sordid subtlety 
towards Christian men ? 

lehah, 1£ we are subtle, we are that which ye have made us. 
Our race ! ye treat us as we were a knot of loathsome worms, 
and then marvel if we sometimes crawl. 

Frcmcis, Oh ! I know the Hebrew heart ; our sorrows are its 
food— our joys its poison. 

Ichab, Father Francis, — two days ago thou didst beg of 
me — 

Francis, Beg ! Jew ! 

Ichaib, Well — ^well. There are, thou saidst, prisoners — Chris- 
tian prisoners, in the city fort. Young bones crooked with the 
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weight of chaans, riyetted by Christian hands. The state 
demands a crashing ransom : thou and tiby brethren — I praise 
tdie zeal—would gaih»T monies for their freedom. Thou didst ask 
my money. 

Ihmcii, And when I tc^d theeiof the withering hnsband, the 
miserable &ther — spake of the worn and heart-sick wife-— thou 
didst hear my tale — ^thou, an old man, didst hear with ears of 
stone. More : when I told thee of the <^iLd — the captive's child 
— the poor innocent^ barred ftom its father's neck,—- dost thou 
remember f-— 

Ichab. Yes. 

FrancU, Thy fiiee beamed with a horrid light— thine eyes 
trembled beneath their lids — thy pale lips grinned apart, and thy 
shaking hand did grasp thy breast, as though a snake were 
moving there. 

Ickab* I do remember. 

FrancU, Thoa didst str&e iSbj staff upon the earth, and, crow- 
ing devilish laughter, turn away. 

lehab. I do repent it. — ^I do repent it. The prisiHiers ? Well, 
th^y shall have my mite. 

Francis. Sayest thou ? 

Ichah, The prisoner's child ! Say it were the child, the only 
darling child of a mere Jew ? At how much money should its life 
berated?— 

Francis. Its life T— 

Ichab, m tell thee — ^twenty golden crowns. Nay, it is — ^it was 
— the price. Thou art new to our city, but, trust me, it was the 
price. Believe me, it hath been paid — I know, it hath been 
paid. 

Francis, Tears I old man ! 

Iduib. Hush 1 Thou shah have forty golden crowns. 

Ihnncis, Forty? 

Ichab, Peace : I feel a strange happiness that I can say it. 

Enough. — ^I came not here to over-reach, I came to sell mine own. 

Seest thou a picture— *tis th^re^ I think — the portrait of a child t 

[Pointing wUh his sU^ to picture «» tkejloar, 

Francis., Aye, 

Ichab. It is the child of Roderick. 

Francis. Of Boderick? 

Ichab. Years ago I bought it of him ; now he would re- 
purchase it. 

Fra^icis. Aye ? 

Ic^ab, Tis a girl— is't not— a chfld, some five years old, sitting 
on a bank ? In her right hand, she has an opening rose ; three 
buds, plucked from its stalk, lie on the earth. To the left^ is a 

82 
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dish of fruit ; grapes, pines, oranges, pomegranates. And look, 
thou'lt see amongst it, the scales of a coiled adder ; it lies in. 
shadow, bttt neax the black cluster, its eyes are burning, and it& 
fang is out. 

Francis, The painter had some meaning in those &llen buds — 
that mortal reptile ? 

Ichab. I thought so — ^asked him if he had not. He shivered 
from the crown to the sole, but made no answer. On a turned 
vine-leaf, there is a drop of water worth a diamond. 

Francis. Thou hast well painted the picture. Images dwell ia. 
thy mind in their first beauty. 

Idluib. I am thankful — aye ; and therefore is the blind man not 
all dark, but with the eyes of his soul can see bright things. 
Farewell. 1*11 send the crowns by the boy who leads me. He stays, 
below. What, Isaac ! — . 

Francis. Hast thou told thy master ? 

An^. Alas ! I know his mood — ^he may not now be spoken 
with. Pale as marble — ^his motionless eye dreaming on the 
empty air, he sits as in a trance. (Francis is about to go.) Yet, 
go not, father ; he may recover soon, and much he needs thy 
help. 

Francis. Ill tarry, and yet I know not — 

{Enter Isaac — he is abotU to lead o^Icha&od.) 

Stay. (Seats himsdf at table, and writes.) Ichabod, in thy way 
home, thou dost pass the convent of the Carmelites — ^nay,'tis not 
fifty paces from this house, — ^let thy boy leave this letter for the 
abbess. 

Ichdb, Have the holy sisterhood pincers at the gate to take it 
from his hand ? — spices and vinegar to make sweet the missive 
touched by a jew 1 

Francis. They'll give thee thanks, and pray thy heart be 
turned. 

Ans. (Looking at Isaac.) A face, frank — open — honest — 
and,— 

Ichah, And yet — a Jew, (Francis piUs letter in Iohabod's 
hand.) He shall take the letter, father. [Bxit, led off hy Isaac. 

Francis. Hast thou long dwelt with this estranged man ? 

Jim, Six years — ^no more ; and then his malacly was new upon 
him. 

Francis. And 'tis not now so raging ? 

Ans, But, I fear me, deeper fixed. Then, indeed, I have known 
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him stand before yon cabinet for three whole days, three weary 
nights — ^now muttering with clenched hands and streaming lids, 
and now, breathless and gazing with immoyed eyes ; food, and 
sleep, and all familiar things forgot 

Francis, Yet on all other subjects he is calm, nay wise ? 

Ana. Thou shalt hear him talk a lecture--speak opinions full 
of rarest knowledge — dissect men^s motives with a teacher's 
skilL Then breathe a doubt of his wild tale, — say, his daughter 
is not dead, — and he will start away as though he looked upon a 
leper. 

Francis, I bless the choice that led me to a cloister. Children 
are earthly idols, that hold us from the stars. 

Ans, That is her picture. 

Francis, And in that gentle face what promise of kind thoughts 
—of sweet companionship for middle age— of softest ministerings 
for dear grey hairs ! Yet, 'tis that smiling, radiant thing; hath 
stung a father into madness. Again, I bless the heavens for my 
hood ! 

An>s. The sight of it but feeds — ^hark !— did he not call ? 

Fraruds, I heard nothing ; but go— observe him. A lone 
woman with her child hath travelled to our city, to beg her 
husband's freedom. The holy Carmelites have lodged, and com- 
forted her. I have bid the Abbess send her hither. 

Ans, For what purpose ? 

Francis, She shall beg the helping purse of Boderiek. Nay, I 
am earnest in the thought [Exit Anson. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. A poor woman from the Carmelites. 
Francis, Admit' her. {ExU Servant.) And this new poison> 
though warily, must be denied him. 

[Throws a cloak over the picture^ enUrelfeonceaUng it. 

Enter Euphemia, veiled, and $neanly drest. 

Euphemia, Save ye, holy father I 

Francis, Cheer thee, my child — ^take comfort Our prayers 
have touched men's hearts— even the hearts of unbelievers. 
The ransom — a ransom won by Christian charity firom softened 
foes, will soon be paid ; thy husband will be free. I tell thee 
this, — ^and still thou wearest a haggard face — a look of sharper 
misery. Where hast thou been t 

Euphem, Where an old grief hath risen with armed strength— 
where old faces, with frowns they never had before, have looked 
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apon me — ^where old voices, dd, but cbaDgdd, bare spoken 
tome. 

Fronds, What fearful place is this ? 

Euphem, A sister's grave. 

Franeii. I thought thee a stranger to our city % 

Euphem. I was a child — ^would they had laid me with the 
dead ! — ^when I was taken hence. 

FrancU. And thou hast sought thy sister's montonent ? 

Euphem, There is no thing to mark the spot— no tablet, stone, 
or wooden cross — and yet I knew it. 

ISraneU, Indeed] ^ ' 

Euphem. Oh, father ! the children of the poor have curious 
memories. Death comes not to their home a stately Summoner, 
veiling its hideousness witii robea and plmnes ; but stands, and 
strikes upon the poor man's hearth, a naked, foul, and cruel 
thing. 

Francis. But ever brings a blessing to the house prepared. 

Euphem. My father begged some earth to hide the jewel of 
his home. I was a child, — ^an infant; but this morning, stand- 
ing there, I saw it all again. Saw my sweet sister, my dear 
playmate, laid in the deep day — heard the white-haired priest 
murmur a prayer— beheld mj father, swelling with mute 
agony,— 

Francis. Daughter! 

Euphem. Saw him quiver like a reed, when the earth felL 
He caught me to his breast, and his tears gushed upon my 
&ce, and so he stood, until the earth rose to his foot. Then, 
mastering his tears, he turned away — ^but, oh ! that leaden look 
of desolation. 

Francis. Be calm \ Thou wilt be heard — 

Euphem. I had foi^otten. I come in duty to thy bidding. 

Francis. I have a patient here— a sick, disordered mind. . I 
want thy healing help. 

Euphem, Mine ? 

Francis. Press thy suit upon him — beg his bounty for the pri- 
soners, — ^tell him all thy miseries. For ^ I can sometimes wean 
his soul to fix itself on stranger woes, I diall not yet despair of 
perfect health. Thou wilt assist me ? 

Euphem. With my weak skill ? Oh, yes ! 

Fra/nds. And thy child, too— nay, T have not seen it. 

Euphem. 'Tis with the sisters — a mother's blessing on them ! 

Francis, Its innocence might haply soften him. 

Euphem. From what proceeds his malady ? 

Francis. A daughter lost. 

Euphem. Dead ? Happy daughter ! 
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Franda, Not dead-^but Ikence the faataay that preys upon his 
brain, and on that theme alone, shuts oat all reason. His child 
deserted him ; and his mind, shaken by former grie&, hath sunk 
beneath a daughter's cruelty. 

Euphem. Made mad by his own child 1 

Francis, Alas ! 

Euphem, And thou wouldst have me comfort him ? 

FraneU, Aye. 

Euphem, Thou wouldst not place a serpent at a sick man's 
pillow ) Thou wouldst not have me speak to him 1 

Fronds. Daughter! 

Eu/phmA, Were he warped and withered^harsh to the eaiv— 
loathsome to the eye — ^my guilt would give to him the form, the 
face^ the gracious looks ahd tender voice of my own father. 
Ck>m£6rt him 1 I should fall a felon at his foot 

Francis, Woman ! 

Euphem, Oh, curse me not, although thy curse is but a word ! 
The curse within me is a living thing. 

Francis, Is it so ? Thou too hast left a parent t Say, was he 
tyrannous or— 

Euphem, No—no—no ! The kindest father — ^the noblest man 
— ^the truest gentleman that ever breathed. 

Frands, And thou couldst leave him ? I guess the madness, 
—level 

Euphem. We feign him a child-«-a smiling^ blissful child. Oh, 
it was some fiend that tore my heart out, and made vile my 
nature ! But no— I did not think to quit him. I wrote and 
wrote, and begged forgiveness — ^he replied not. I flew to 
find him — ^he had wandered, none knew whither. The war 
began — 1 had not means ti seek him. My husband was made 
prisoner by my countrymen, and I became a be^^ing alien in 
my native land. 

Francis, Thy sin was great — ^thy penance must be answer- 
able. Hear me ! I charge thee, address thyself to my poor 
patient, tend — 

Euphem. It is impossible — ^I cannot. 

Fronds. See-^he comes. Stay ! 

Euphem, Father, set me any task of suffering^Hscourge my 
spirit as thou wilt — and I will do, endurei it. This, I cannot do. 

Fronds. {Detaining her.) Look ; his head is turned upon us, 
though he sees us not. Mark his white face— ^his glazing look 
of vacancy — ^mark — 

Euphem. Merciful God ! it is my father \ [Foiling at his/eet. 

Fronds. {Baidngher,) Thy fisther! 

Euphem. Oh, thou knewest this ! 
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Francis, By my bright aaint, no ! Oh, happy providence ! 
Stay! 

Euphem, Not couldst thou turn this house to gold, and give it 
me, to stay. My father ! 

Francis, I command thee-H3tay ! 

Euphem. Inflict what pain thou wilt, I will be tractable. 
There is no penance — ^none that can shake me. The iron girdle 
and the knotted rope — fasting and barefoot pilgrimage — ashes on 
my head — fire in my path — ^my black crime writ and hung about 
my neck, — doom me to aught of these or all, — ^I will not 
murmur. Nay, bid me give my hand — the wedded hand that 
slew a father's mind, — ^to some wild beast, and I WiU do it. But 
herCf I cannot — ^will not— dare not, stay ! 

Francis, And yet thou hast hoped — ^hast sought to meet him ? 

Euphem. Not mad — ^not mad ! Oh, worst of parricides, to kill a 
father's mind ! 

Francis, Woman — ^hold, and hear me! Thou hast struck 
thy father to the earth, — and wilt not help to raise him ? Thou 
hast run a dagger in his flesh, wilt let the wound bleed on ? 
Thou hast driven a thorn in his poor brain, — ^wilt thou not pluck 
it out ? 

Euphem. Mercy ! mercy ! 

Francis, By thy mother's grave, thy father's misery — ^by thy 
captive husband, fettered in a dungeon, — ^by his child that hath 
lain in thy bosom, — ^by the last throb of thy heart, when this 
world shall swim away, and Hght or darkness be thy lot, — 

Euphem. Mercy ! 

Francis. I do command thee, — child of sin and sorrow — stay ! 

Euphem. {Falling on her knees.) I am thine— do with me what 
thou wilt. 

Francis. He comes ! 

Euphem. Not yet — ^not yet. 

Francis. Your pity, kindest saints ! — ^your balm for these sad 
wounds ! 

Euphem. (Clinging to him.) His foot! It treads upon my 
heart ! 

Francis. See ! his face hath changed ; and now, serenely 
smiling, he gives direction to his servant. Look ! 

Euphem. I can look at death ; but not at that, next heaven 
most terrible, an injured father's face. 

Francis. Be calm — ^be hopeful. Stand apart — I will prepare 
him. 

Euphem. Father, I cannot — I feel, I cannot. Oh, say, what 
hope — what aid can come of this ? (Despairingly.) What can 
/del 
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Francis, Pray ! 

[He comrKo/ndingly motions her to retire. She obeys, <md is seen at 
intervals from behind ihecMnet, 

Enter Boderick. 

Roderick, Save ye, father ! 

Francis, Save ye, my son ! I have expected you. 

Roder, Father, I have been sitting with the dead ; and though 
men are wont to pay them little courtesy, it is not my custom. 
Poor things ! we heap upon our own flesh heavy, dismal earth,— 
and pass a year, a month, a week, and we think of it no more, 
than if some mole had heaved the hiUock up. I ask you, — ^is this 
kind, L«i this gentle, to the dead ? 

Francis, And yet we best may think of death by thinking of 
our lives. Thou hast promised me thy history ? 

Roder, A poor, torn leaf— blotted with tears. 

Francis, I have read many such. May I claim thy promise ? 

Roder, My life ! It is written in the epitaphs of all I loved. 
Well, I wiU approach the grave, and read it thee. [They sit, 

Francis, (Aside : And so to lead him to his daughter.) 

Roder, Fortune gave to me a happy youth. The sorcHdness of 
life, its miserable wants, degrading by their clinging littleness, I 
never knew them until I was a husband and a ^Either, Thou art 
a monk, and though thou hast seen much mortal misery, thou 
dost not know that pang. Thou canst not feel — ^thou canst not 
comprehend the agony of that, dread hour, when wife and 
children, things that were given us to garland life, are turned by 
want into a crown of thorns. 

Francis, Aye — ^thou hadst children ? 

Roder, Four. Dead ! 

Fronds, All? 

Roder. All. 

Buphem. {Unable to repress herself ,) Father! 

[She shrinks behind ihe cabinet, 

Francis, Didst thou hear nothing ? 

Roder, Yes— but be not thou afraid. It is one of them. 

Francis, Thou dost remember it ? 

Roder. It is one of the sweet voices that do sometimes talk 
tome. 

Francis, Alas ! 

Roder, In the free air they come like sin^^ng-birds about me. 
And sometimes at night I hear them near my &ce. Last night, 
they all were with me. And there was one arm, one soft, round. 
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little arm— it was Eiiphemia's— close about 1117 neck, close about 
my neck. 

Euphem. (Aside: Parricide!) 

FrancU, And died they young 1 

Roder. Aye— look there. (Paintinff to pictures on the wall,) My 
other's enmity ceased vnih his lif(»— he left me fortune. For the 
last five years I have travelled to possess them— ^t any cost have 
made them mine. 

Francis, The pictures of thy children t 

Roder. Of my lost babes. In my poverty, their painted 
beauties bought them bread. 

Francis. And they are gone before— ^md wait to wdcome thee. 
Happy ^Either ! 

Roder. Happy ! But thou art a monk. 

Francis. Thej were deemed too &ir, too fragile for a long 
pilgrimage, and heaven called them home again. 

Roder. Mark that : my first-bom, a child, nursing a lamb. Oh, 
her eye was as a star for thought to dwell upon ! her voice, — 
'twould almost touch the hearer into tears. She died ! 

Francis. The second 1— 

Roder. Dear Adolph ! His mother's &ce— his mother's spirit. 
A frank, noble, tender, loving thing. He died ! 

Francis. The next 1 — 

Roder. Oh, father ! is that a face for worms f And oh ! the 
light of happiness that shone upon it ! The squirrel at her foot 
was not more blithe — ^had not more graceful life in its quick 
limbs. She died. 

Francis. The fourth ?— 

Roder. Why, Anson ! — 

(Enter Anson.) 

Who dared do that ? Speak ! Who dared to hang that pall 
between his father and Ids child ? 

Francis. (TaJcing iioak from picture.) I will remove it. 

Roder. Euphemisr— oh, Euphemia ! 

Francis. (Having whispered to Anson.) Haste; delay not. 
(^^ Anson.) The fourth?— 
' Roder. She died ! 

Fuphem, (Aside : Oh, the happiness of death 1) 

Roder. (Poinding topicttire on the waU.) Look there — a Hebe 
pouring nectar. 'Twas her mother. 

Euphemn, Mother ! [Kneeling to it. 

Roder. (Hearing her.) Hush 1 'tis gone. It was painted ere 
he was my wife — ^in after years was taken from me by the law. 
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I have journeyed many a league — ^but 'tis mine again : both mine 
—the mother, and the child the mother died for. 

FrancU, Thou hast had thy sorrows — still, have hope. 

Roder, I have-^the shadow is before me ; and now it smiles 
and points into a grave. Where should hope lead me, if not to 
join all these 1 I fear it is a sin — ^pray tell me— I cannot help 
it— do not chide ; but I fear I love that child something more 
than I love the others. 

JShtphem, {Aside : Have mercy, heaven !) 

Francis, Art very sure she's dead ? 

Roder, Would she have left her father else } Oh, it would be 
horrible to doubt — ^though long I doubted. 

Francis. Thou didst 1 

Boder, Then — ^then I was mad ; none knew it^ but I was mad. 
And then I prayed, and I was comforted. 

Francis, Year— always! 

Roder, The things I saw — ^the sounds I heard ! .Creatures 
with bloody beaks and cold blue eyes, and yet men, tearing each 
other ! And ghastly shows — and holidays of death— and masks 
where men vizored their faces from living beasts, snarled and 
rent like foxes, wolves, and then would smile again and speak 
like men. But children— children ! 

Francis, Good son ! 

Roder, Oh, they were always beautiful ! I met a troop of the 
sweet innocents. I looked for mine, and found Euphemia. I 
hugged her to my breast ; she had some wild flowers in her 
hand, and, smiling, laid them at my heart, when they became— 

Euphem, Father! 

[She ruahet dovm, andfdUs in the armi of FBAiroUy who hides her 
from RoD^saiOK. 

Roder. Father ! 

Ikrancis, No, she called on me. {Aside to her : Not yet^— 'tis 
not the time.) She is a poor petitioner for mercy ; her husband 
lies a ct^tive in the fort. I bade her come to thee in aid of 
ransom, though not thus suddenly. 

Roder, Where is thy father ? 

Francis, Speak not of him-r-it is her malady to think him 
dead, though still he Uvea 

Roder, Strange fantasy 1 Heaven help poor human wits ! 

Francis, She hath been a wayward, disobedient child— but 
she repents m bittemees. 

Roder, But doth she pray 1 Hearken ! I will discover to you 
what prayer hath done for me. Who's there ? 

Francis, I hear no one. 

Roder, Thou dost look for some one. Nay-^I see thou dost 
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Francis, A child — ^they aay, the lovely child of— 

Roder, Peace ! The beauty of children is a terror — a fearfnl 
loveliness. No children ! 

Francis, 'Tia only an infimt,— a-^ 

Boder. Only ) Dost thou not know their 'subtlety ? Hast 
thou not read, or known the jugglers of the world exposed by 
babes? — ^by children, who silent sit at the fireside, and after 
many years tell how the trick was done — show what poor 
mountebanks the world has gaped at i No children. 

Francis, Thou hadst a story ? 

Boder, Mark the worth of prayer. When Euphemia lay on 
her death-bed — 

Fuphem. {Aside: Hopeless agony !) 

Boder, I prayed she might be spared me. It might not be. 
Day after day death's shadow grew upon her. And then I 
prayed for grace — ^that I might take some note, some record of 
the sweei features fading — fading from me. I prayed and 
prayed. At length, a spirit stood before me ! Look not with 
the cold eye of doubt — I say, a winged messenger from Grod ! 
My prayer was heard— the time allowed. For two days I toiled 
at my task — thou shalt see the picture : it is there. My nature 
was sublimed, ennobled for the work, — ^for two days I felt no 
human want. My task was done— Euphemia went to heaven ! 
[Euphemia's Child runs on— followed by AiraoN. 

Cfhild, Mother !— 

Boder. And see ! they bring her back to me ! — (Seising the 
child in his arm«)— again a child — again a happy, lovely, spotless 
child! 

Fran4n>s, {Aside to Euphemia : The very image as His painted 
there !) 

Bodir. I see what 'tis we find in heaven. We lose the soil, the 
taint, the guilt of later days, and are made for ever joyous little 
children. Why dost thou scowl upon me ? Is it not my child 
— ^mine ? Nay, thou shalt see the holy work — compare — 

[Advamcea towards cdbvnet, when Euphemia, throwing off her 
veil, atands hefore Am. 

Buphem, Father! 

Boder, Mighty Qod ! Can the grave do that f 

Fuphem, Father, dost thou not know me ) 

Boder, Yes. Thou art Euphemia — ^thou art that we laid in 
the grave— and that — (Pointing to Child) — ^that is thy bright 
soul ! 

[FdUs in the arms 0/ Francis, and is sttpported to the oow^ 

Euphem, Father ! Thou wilt not cast me off % 

Boder, Poor spectre — ^no ! There— (JS»*^(?in^ A«r)— tdo 
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lay thj head nearer. Thou shalt not leave me ; no— thou shalt 
not leave me — we will go together. 

Euphem, He dies! 

Francis, No. * 

Boder, My brain seemed but now to leave me. 

Francis, Ha ! his eye brightens with a new-bom health. 

Boder. Euphemia — 

Ihtphem, He knows me still. 

Roder, I have been sick. — Oh, pray for me ! 

Francis. Hush ! 

Roder, Euphemia ! — [FaSs into a sleep. 

Fuphem. He sleeps ! 

Francis. Prayer must do the rest. 

[l%ey kned ahowt the couch of Bodsbick. 
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ACTL 



ScBNB I. — A View (^ the Country in the vicinity o/DeaL 
Enter Doggrass arid Gnatbrain. 

Doff, Tut ! if you're inclined to preach, here ia a mile-stone — 
I'll leave you in its company. 

Onat, Ay, it's all very well — ^very well ; — ^but you have broken 
poor Susan's heart, — and as for William — 

Doff. What of him ? 

Onat. The sharks of him, for what you care. Did'nt you 
make him turn sailor, and leave his young wife, the little, 
delicibte, black-eyed Susan, that pretty piece of soft-speaking 
womanhood, your niece ? — ^Now, say, hav'n't you qualms ? On a 
winter's night, now, when the snow is drifting at your door, what 
do you do ? 

Doff. Shut it. 

Onat. What, when in your bed, you turn upon one side at the 
thimder ? 

Doy, Turn round on the other. Will you go on with your 
catechism ? 

Onat. No, I'd rather go and talk to the echoes. A fair day to 
you, master Doggrass !— If your conscience 

Doy, Conscience t — ^phoo ! my conscience sleeps well enough. 

Onat. Sleeps ! don't wake it— it might alarm you. 

Doff, One word with you ; no more of your advice. — I go about 
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like ft surly bull, and you a gadfly buzzing around me. From 
this moment, throw off the part of counsellor. 

Gnat. But, don*t you see ? — 

Dog, Don't you see these trees growing about us 1 

Chioi, Very well. 

Dog, If a cudgel were cut from them for every knave who 
busies himself in the business of others— don't you think it would 
mightily open the prospect ? 

ChuU, Perhaps it might. And don't you think, that if every 
hard-hearted, selfish rascal that destroys the liappmess of others, 
. were strung up to the boughs before they were cut for cudgels, it 
would, instead of opening the prospect, mightily darken it ? 

Dog, I have given you warning — ^take heed ! take heed ! and 
with this counsel, I give you a good-day. [ExU, 

Onat, Ay, it's the only thing good you can give ; and that, 
only good, because it's not your own. The rascal has no more 
heiuii than a bagpipe ; one could sooner make Dover cHffii dance 
a reel to a penny whistle, than move him with words of pity or 
distress. — ^No matter : let the old dog bark, his teeth will not 
last for ever — ^and I yet hope to see the day, when poor black- 
eyed Susan, and the jovial sailor, William, may defy the surly 
cur that has divided them. [Exit. 

Scene II.— 7%« Tovm of Deal. 
Enter Raker and Hatchet. 

Haker. A plague on liim ! — ^if I thought he meant us foul 
play,— 

ffat. Not he — 'twas a mistake. 

Baker. Ay, a mistake that nearly threw us into the hands of 
the Philistines. But I know why you have ever a good word for 
this same Doggrass. 

Hat, Blnow! you know as much as the weathercock that 
answers every wind, yet cannot tell the point from which it 
blows. And what do you know ? 

Baker, I know that Mrs. Susan, Doggrass's nieoe, has two 
black eyes. 

Hat. Hm ! your knowledge proves that, though a fool, you are 
not yet blind. 

Baker, Civil words, master Hatchet 

Hal, What ! be you as dumb as the figure-head of the Starling ; 
as soft and as yielding as teazed oakum — ^let my little finger be 
your helm, and see you answer it. Who am 1 1 

BaJcer, Tom Hatchet, the smuggler of Deal, captain of the 
Bedbreast, and trading partner with old Doggrass. 
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HaL Tbank^ee. Now 1*11 ieU you vJho you arfr*-]^ Baker, 
first raftfce of the Bedbroast, m gceat a rogue m «Yer died act ike 
fore-yard, and consequently— 

Hfiker, The best peeaon to |;o en yonr oasrvadb. 

JSaL Jii8t«o ; see yon do ^liem well, Now, bear np, idiikrt 
I poxcr a broadside of lateiligeDee into yon. I^ going to be 
married. 

Maker. You generally are at every port you put into. 

Mat, Belay your jokes. To whom do you think f-«-you oant 

gOMB? 

Maker, No. It isnt to tbe last port^admiraTs widow ? ^Berhaps 
to big Betsy, the bumboat woman ? 

Hat, No, you albatross ; to Susan — ^black-eyed Susan. 

Maker. Steady there-Hiteady !^-^I*ia no younker.. The lass is 
married already. p 

Hat. (Significantly.) Ay, she had a husband. 

Maker. What!— why no? 

Mat, How blows the wind now-^what do you li^tare at ? He's 
dead. , 

Maicer. William dead ! Then there's not so fine^ so noble, so 
taut-rigged a fellow in hds nu^sty's navy.— -Poor lad ! poor lad! 

Mat. Tumu;ig whimperer I 

Maker. Why not % — such news would make a mermaid cry ki 
the middle of her singing. 

Mat. Avast with your salt water ! — ^William is not dead. What 
think you now ? 

Maker. That there is one more brave fellow in the world, and 
oiie more liar. 

Mat. Ha !— 

Maker. Slack your fore-sheet. Captain Hatdiet ! If you must 
Gpin such gaiUey yams, l)et it be to l^e marines, or the landlady 
of the Ship ; but see that you don't again bring water into an 
old sailor's eyes, and laugh at him for hoisting an answering 
pendant to signals of distress. You marry Susan !— fnow belay, 
belay the joke. 

Mat. Listen to my story ;**it shall be short, short as a maarlin- 
frpike. I must marry Susan ; — she ksiows not you — ^yoa BMist 
swear that you were her husband's shipmato-4hat you saw him 
drowned. Susan now lives with old Daime Hatley ; she has no 
other home : and if «he refuse, Doggrass will seize <m the old 
woman's goods, fer long arrei^ of rent^ and turn Susan adxjft ; 
thiMi the gilt has no duunoe left but to marry. Is it not a ^ood 
scheme 1 

Baker. Had the devil been purser, he could not have made a 
better. 

t2 
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Hat, Tm now going to Doggrass, to see farther about it ; 
meantime, do you think of the part you are to act, and Til 
think how I can best reward you. [Exit. 

Raker, I must certainly look a scoundreL There must be an 
invitation in my fiice to all sorts of wickedness ; else Captain 
Hatchet could never have offered such dirty work to an old 
sailor. I must look a villain, and that's the truth. Well, 
there is no help for an ugly countenance; but if my face 
be ill-favoured, I'll take care to keep my heart of the 
right colour — ^like the Dolphin Tap, if I hang out a badly 
painted sign-post. I'll see and keep good cheer within. {Exit. 



ScEN£ lll,^D(me Hatl^'^t Cottage, — Susan is heard wUhouty 
singing a verse of Black-^^d Susan, 

Enter Susak. 

Susan, Twelve long and tedious months are passed, and no 
tidings of William. Shame upon the unkind hearts that parted 
us — that 'sent my dear husband to dare the perils of the 
ocean, and made me a pining, miserable creature. Oh ! the 
pangs, the dreadful pangs that tear the sailor's wife, as, wakeful 
on her tear-wet pillow, she lists and trembles at the roaring 

Enter Gnatbrain. 

Qnat. There she is like a caged nightingale, singing her heart 
out at her prison bars — for this cottage is little better than a gaol 
to her. Susan ! 

Susan, Gnatbrain ! 

Gnat. In faith, Susan, if sorrow makes such sweet music, may 
I never turn skylark, but always remain a goose, 

Stisan, Have you seen my uncle ? 

Onat, Oh, yes I 

Susan, Will he show any kindness ? 

Onat, I cannot tell ; you may have flowers from an aloe-tree 
if you wait a hundred years. 

Susan. He has threatened to distress the good dame. 

Onat, Ay, for the rent Oh, Susan, I would I were your land- 
lord. I should think myself well paid if you would allow me every 
quarter-day to put my ear to the key-hole, and listen to one of 
your prettiest ditties. Why, for such payment, were I your land- 
lord, I'd find you in board, washing, and lodging, and the use of a 
gig on Sundays. I wish I— but la ! what's the use of my wishing ? 
I'm nobody but a half-gardener, half-waterman — a kind of alli« 
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gator, that gets his breakfast from the shore, and his dinner from 
the sea — ^a — 

Susan. Oh, begone! I see Mr. Doggrass; — ^if he find ^ you 
here — 

Gnat, He must not ; here's a cupboard — ^I'm afraid there's 
plenty of room in it. 

Susan. No, no, I would not for the world— there is no occasion 
— ^meet him. 

Gn€a* Not I, for quiet's sake. We never meet^ but like fire and 
gunpowder there is an explosion. This will do. [Goes into closet. 

Enter Doggbass. 

I>o^. Now Susan ; you know my business — I say, you know 
my business ? I come for money. 

Susan. I have none, sir. 

Dog. A pretty answer, truly. Are people to let their houses to 
beggars ? 

Susan. Beggars. Sir, I am your brother's orphan child. 

Doff. I am sorry for it. I wish he was alive to pay for you. And 
where is your husband ? 

Susan. Do you ask where he is ? I am poor, sir — ^poor and un- 
protected — do not, as you have children of your own— do not 
insult me. i [ Weeps. 

Doff. Ay, this it is to let houses to women. •— If the 
tax-gatherer could be paid with crying, why nobody would 
roar more lustily than myself : let a man ask for his rent, 
and you' pull out your pocket-handkerchie£ Where's Dame 
Hatley ? 

Susan. In the next room — ^ill, very ill. 

Dog. An excuse to avoid me ; she shall not. [Going. 

Susan. You will not enter ? 

Dog. Who shall stop me ? 

Susan. If heaven give me power — I ! Uncle, the old woman 
w sick — I fear, daifgerously. Her spirit, weakened by late 
misfortune, flickers, like a dying light — ^your sudden appearance 
might make all dark. Uncle — landlirji! — would you have 
murder on your soul ? 

Dog. Murder? • 

Susan. Yes ; though such may not be the common word : 
hearts are daily crushed, spirits broken — whilst he* who slays 
destroys in safety. 

Dog, Can Dame Hatley pay me the money 1 

Susan. No. 

Dog. Then she shall to prison. 
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She will die iheie. 

Dog. WeU ! 

Siuaa. Would you make the old woman oloee her eyes in 
a gaol? 

Dog. I haTC no tima to hear sentiment Mrs. Haidey luw no 
money — ^you have none 1 Well, though she doesn^t merit lenity 
of me, I'll not be harah with her. 

^S^tMOfi. I thought you could not. 

I>og. TU take whaterer may be in the house, and will put up 
with ^Mi rest of the loss. 

Enter Dollt Mattlower. 

Dd^, &o, Mn Doggraas ! — ^thia ia how you behave to unfor- 
nate folks— coming and selling them up, and turning them out. 
Is this your feeling for the poor ? 

J[>off, Feeling ! I pay the rates. What business have you here ? 
Go to your spinning. 

Dolfy, Spinning ! if it were to spin a certain wicked old man a 
halter, Td never work fibster. Ugh ! I always thought you very 
ugly, but now you look hideous. 

Susan, Peace, good DoUy. 

Dolli/, Peace ! oh, you are too quiet — too gentle. Take 
example by me ;^ I only wish he'd come to sell me up, that's all 
(DooaRASS ffoes to daar). Oh, I know who you are looking for — 
your man, Jacob Twig ; he hop9 after you on your' dirty work, 
like a tomtit after a jackdaw — I saw him leering in at the door. 
I wish my dear Gnatbrain was here. Oh, Susan, I wish he was 
here ; he's one of the best, most constant of lovers — ^he'd befriend 
you for my sake. 

Dog, (goes to door.) Jacob ! 

(Enter Jacob Twig.) 

You know your business. 

Jaeob, What here, master f— what at oli Dame Hatley's ? 

Doify, To be sure, good Jacob ,^— If your master had a tree, 
and but one squirrel lived in it, he'd take its nuts, sooner than 
allow it lodging gratis. 

Susan, Uncle, have compassion— wait but MK>ther week — 
a day ! 

J>sg. Not an hour— a minute. Jaeob do your duty.-^Now, 
begin ; put down every thing you see in the cottage. 

Jacob, Master, hadn*t you better wait a little t Perhaps the 
Dame can find friends. (Doggrass is imperative,) Well, here goes : 
I'll first begin with the cupboard. 
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Susan, (cmaioiufy,) No, let me entreat joa, do not. — Come th» 
way — ^if you are determined. 

Dog! Eb! why that way ?— why not with the cupboard ! I 
suflpect.—- 

Jacob, And now, so do L 

DoUif. You suspect ! I dare 8ay*H!uspicion is all your brain 
can manage t What shotdd you suspect--^ thing that ncTer had 
a thought deeper than a mug of ale ? Tou suspect Susan ! why, 
we shall have the crows suspecting the liHes ! 

Jacob, You say so, do you t Now TU show you my conse- 
quence, m put everything down, master, and begin with the 
cupboard. Ah ! it's hat ; 1*11 ha^e it open — ^and 1*11 put the first 
thing down. — 

[PtiUs open the door of the cupboard, when Gnatbrain hnocks 
Jacob prostrate vnth a rotting pin. 

Gnat, No, Fll put the first thing down ! 

DoU^, Gnatbrain ! Oh, Susan, Susan ! 

Z>og, Oh, oh ! we shall have the, crows suspecting the lilies I 
Pretty flower ! how it hangs its head ! Go on with your duty^ 
Jacob ; put down everything in the house. 

Gnat. Do, Jacob ; and begin with " one broken head ** — ^tKen, 
write one stony-hearted landlords-one young woman innocent — 
ditto, jealous; — one man tolerably honest — and one somewhat 
damaged. 

Jacob, I'll have you up before justices — ^you have broken my 
crown. 

Gnat, Broken your crown ! Jacob, Jacob ! it was cracked 
before. 

J<tcob, How do you know that ? 

Gfnat, By the ring of it, Jacob, by the ring ; I never heard 
such a bit of Brununagem in my life. 

Zhff. WeU, Susan, it is sometimes convenient for a husband to 
be at sea? 

iSkuan. Sir, scorn has no words, contempt no voice to speak my 
loathing of your insinuations. Take, sir, all that is here ) satisfy 
your avarice — ^but dare not indulge your malice at the cost of 
one, who has now nothing left her in her misery but the sweet 
consciousness of virtue. [&i$. 

Dog. The way with all women when they are found out — ^is it 
not» Mrs. Dolly 1 

Ddhf, I can't tell, sir ! — I never was found out. 

Dog, Ay, you are lucky. 

DoUy, Yes— we don't meet often. But as for you, Mr. Gnat- 
brain 

Gnalt, Now no insinuations — I wish I could remember what 
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Snsaii said about yirtue : it would apply to my case admirably. 
Nothing like a sentiment to stop a charge — one may apply it to 
a bleeding reputation as barbers do cobwebs to a wound. * 

Dog. Jacob, do you stay here — see that nothing of the least 
value leaves the house. 

QnoA» In that case, Jacob, you may let your master go out. 

Dog, Some day, my friend, I shall be a match for you. \ExU* 

GwjA. Perhaps so, but one of us must change greatly to make 
us pairs. Jacob, I never loo]^ upon your little carcase, but it 
reminds me of a pocket edition of the Newgate Calendar — ^a neat 
Old Bailey duodecimo ! You are a most villainous looking rascal 
-^an epitome of noted highwaymen. 

•/bcoi. What! 

QnoA, True as the light. You have a most Tyburn-like physi- 
ognomy ! — ^There's Turpin in the curl of your upper lip—Jack 
Shepherd in the under one — ^your nose is Jerry Abershaw him- 
self— Duval and Barrington are in your eyes — and as for your 
chin, why Sixteen-string Jack lives again in it. (Affecting to see 
what is pctssing outside.) Eh ! well done— excellent ! there's all 
the neighbours getting the furniture out of the garden-window. 

^acob. Is there? it's against the law! Fm his majesty's 
officer, and Til be among them in a whistle. 

[Jtunt out at door — Gnatbbain instantly holts it. 

Gnat, A bailifi^ like a snow-storm, is always best on the out- 
side. Now Dolly, sweet Dolly Mayflower. 

Dolfy. Don't talk to me. The cupboard, sir — ^the cupboard. 

Gnat. Hear my defence. I had not the least idea that you 
would have looked there, or the cupboard is tl^e very last place 
I should have gone into. 

DoUy. It's no matter 1 There's Mr. James Battlin, boiltswain's 
mate of the Bellerophon 

Gnat. What ! you wouldn't marry a sailor ? 

Dolfy. And why not 1 

Gnat. Your natural timidity wouldn't allow you, 

Dolly, My timidity? 

Gnat. Yes ; you wouldn't like to be left alone o' nights. Your 
husband would be at sea six months out of the twelve-; there 
would be a wintry prospect for you. 

Dolly, But he would be at home the other six — and there's 
summer, sir. 

Gnat, True, but when you can have summer all the year round, 
don't you think it more to your advantage ? 

Ddly. No— for if it always shone, we should never really 
enjoy fine weather. 

Cfnat, Oh, my dear, when we are married, we'll get up a 
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tliimder-stonn or two, depend upon it. But come, Dolly ; your 
heart is too good — your head too clear, to nourish idle siispicion 
— ^let us go and see poor Susan ; there is real calamity enough 
in our every-day paths, we need not add to it by our own 
caprice. [Exeunt* 

Scene IV.— -4 View of the Country about Deal, 
Enter 'Ratcbxt. 

Hatchet, Doggrass has made the seizure by this time. Now 
I'll step in, pay the money, and thus buy the gratitude of Susan, 
before I tell her the stoiy of her husband's death. 



(Enter Jacob, runninff,) 

Bring up, there, my young skiff ! Whither bound ? 

Jacob. I'm in a hurry. 

Hat. Bring up, I say, or I'll spoil your bowsprit. 

[Lifting his eudgd. 

Jaeoh, Do you know who I am ? 

Hat, No ; who are you, my young flying- flsh 1 

Jacob. I'm a bailiff— ar'n't you frightened ? I serve Mr. 
Doggrass. 

Hat, The very craft I was sailing after. You have been to 
Susan's — Black-ey'd Susan's, as she's called? 

Jacdb. How do you know that 1 

Hat, You have made a seizure there ? 

JcKdb. Bight. 

Hat. Have secured every thing ? 

Jacob. Wrong. I had made as pretty a piece of business of it 
as any of my craft — a very pretty stroke of handiwork, — ^but 
somehow or the other 

Hat, You Mghten me ! Nobody paid the money, I hope ? 

Jacob. Oh, don't be alarmed at that, — no : but somehow or the 
other, quite by a mistake, when I thought I was in possession, 
I found myself on the wrong side of the house. Ah, here comes 
Susan. 

{Enter Susan.) 

Ar'n't you ashamed of yourself, Mrs. Susan, to make one to 
cozen so innocent a little bailiff as myself— ar'n't you ashamed 
of yourself? 

Hat. (to Jac€b.) Stand o* one side ! What ! in trouble, my 
pretty Susan ? Have the land sharks got aboard the cottage ? 
Come, cheer up. 
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Skuan, Do yon indeed pity me % This is kiiid-«-«jid froox a 
stranger, nnazpeebed. 

ir«r. Not such a stronger aa yon may think. 

Susem. Not? 

Hat. No, I knew your husband — ^sailed with him. 

Susan. You did 1— oh, tell me every thing. 

Hat, All in good time— (T'o Jacob.) What do you want here-« 
sticking like a barnacle to a ship^s copper ? 

j€tcob. What ! Here comes my master, hell tell you what 
I want rU leaye you with him, he*ll answer all ques- 
tions. [EtML 



Enter Doograss. 

Z>og» So, ma'am — ^you must show contempt of a king's officer 
— ^put a servant of the law out of doors ! 

ffat. Steady, there ! None of your overhauling — ^wbat do you 
want with the young woman ? 

2%. What's that to you ? 

Susan. Oh, pray don't quarrel on my account — do not, I 
entreat you. 

Hat. (Aside ; 111 swagger a little.) Quarrel, my dear, I'd fight 
yard-arm to yard-arm for you — ^go on a boarding party, cut out, 
row under a battery, or fight in a rocket4>oat. Anything for the 
pretty black-ey'd Susan. 

Dog. Well, as you'll do all this, perhaps you'll pay the money 
she owes ? 

Hat. That will I, though it were the last shot in my locker. 

Sman. No, no, there is no occasion I — I would not have it for 
the world* 

Dog. You wouldn't ? I would. Don't be afraid ; he'll talk, but 
he'll be long ere he pays twelve pounds seventeen and sizpeace 
for you, black ey'd and pretty as you are. 

Hat. See how little you know of a sailor. There's thirteen 
pounds. {Gives mon^.) I'm not much of an accountant ; but it 
strikes me that that will pay your little bill, and just leave a 
dirty two-and-sixpence for young Jib-boom, the bailiff. 

Susan. Oh, my good, kind friend— this generosity — ^toy thanks, 
my prayers ! — 

Hat. Not a word, not a word — good-day. 

Susan. Yet, do not leave me ! You said you knew my hus- 
band — ^had a tale to tell of him. 

Hat. Not now ; to-morrow. If I have done anything to oblige 
you, let me ask the delay. Besides, then I will bring one with 
me who can tell you more .of William than I can myself; 
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meantime, farewell. {Aside : She's softened ; a woman is like 
tar, only melt her, and she will take what form you 
please. I've bought her heart with the chink, and to-morrow 
will secure it.) [^bft. 

Susan. Wait till to-morrow ! Alas ! there is no remedy but 
patience ; and, spite of myself, I feel forebodings which I know 
'tis weakness to indulge. 

Dog, I suppose, Mrs. Susan, as the case at present stands, 
neither you nor the old dame will now think of leaving the 
cottage ? 

Susan. Indeed, landlord, we shall. 

J>off. Landlord ! why not uncle 1 It is a much better word. 

Susan. It might have been» but your unkindness has taught 
me to forget it. 

Dog. Now, hear reason ! (She turns from him.) Well, to be 
sure, a plain-spoken man can't expect it from one of your sex, 
so m leave you. You'll think again about the cottage ? It 
has a pretty situation, and as for the rent, why, as one may 
say, it's a nothing. (Aside : Now to my jolly boys the smug- 
glers ; they carou6e to-night at their haunt, and will be expect- 
ing me.) [EjHt. 

Susan. Cruel man ! Oh, William ! when, ' when will you 
return to your almost heart-broken Susan ] Winds blow pros- 
perously ; be tranquil, seas, and bring my husband to my long- 
ing eyes. [Easit. 

Scene Y. — The Gave of the Smugglers. It is supposed to lead to a 
subterraneous passage, opening on the sea-shore. — Casis on each 
side of the stage — tobies, cans, S^c. 

Enter Lieutenant Ptke, disguised as'a French Officer. 

Pike. The smuggle^ are caught — ^we'U roast them in their 
own trap. The fools ! I have gulled them with a story as long 
as a maintop-bowline. Thiey think me a French officer, escaped 
from a prison-ship, and have stowed me away here until an oppor- 
tunity shall serve to take me over to France. Eh ? who have we 
' here ? [Retires. 

Enter Baker. 

Maker. Captain Hatchet promises well ; it is but a lie — ay, 
but sUch a one ! No, I'm determined not to join such a plot, yet 
I'll seem to do so, too. Mounseer ! 

Pike. Who dat ? 

Raker. A friend. 
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Pike. Ma foi ! displace is de veritable enfer — 'tis de diable. 

Rciier, Yes, yoa are not used to it ; it isn't so pleasant as 
Paris, I dare say. Well, you have paid us decently for the job, 
still I don't think it altogether right, that having been taken 
fighting against us, we should aid in your escape — the captain 
says so, however. 

£!faer Hatchet — Smugglers come in from different parts, seat 
themselves at table and prepare for drinking. 

Hat, What's that about the captain ? 

Baker, Only talking a bit with the Mounseer. 

Hat. Well, J'renchman, about midnight ihe craft gets under 
weigh, and tp-morrow you may sup in France. 

Pike. Avee beaucoup deplaisir; ce sera Hen agreeable. (Aside: 
Are all the gang here, I wonder.) 

Raker. Hallo ! what's that ? why the Mounseer is speaking 
English ! 

Hat. English ! poor fellow ! not he — he hasn't sense enough, 
like you or me. * 

Enter Smugglers from back of Cave, 

Smug. A prize ! a prize ! 
.4//.>Where? 

Smug. At the mouth of the creek. It is an excise-cutter's boat 
—her crew are somewhere about. Let us first scuttle the craft 
and then — 
Pike. Villains ! 

Hat. Ha ! treachery ! (To Pike.) You are no Frenchman ? 
All. Down with him ! down with him ! 
Pike. Fifty on one 1— nay, then, let's make a bout of it — Sky- 
lark's crew ahoy 1 

[A huzza is given, Sailors rite up from behind various parts of the 
scene from the huttSf a/nd present iheif pistols at the Smugglei's, 
whOf after a brief struggle, yield. 
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ACT n. 



ScifiNE L— -4 Vieio of the Downs; the Fleet alt anchm. 
Enter Doggrass and Jacob Twia. 

Jacob. Well, master, I think they have made a lucky escape. 

Doggrasa. They have, for this time ; but they had to fight for it. 
Had it not been for a sudden reinforcement, Hatchet, Baker, and 
all the jolly boys, would have been taken ; it would have spoilt 
the roaring trade of Deal. 

Jacob, Yes, and your trade as innkeeper, and chief encourager 
of the smugglers. 

Dog. No such ill-luck in the stars, I trust : and look what a fleet 
has dropped anchor during the night ! I must run to Hatchet, 
and see how he fares with Susan — ^if she stands out, she's less of 
the woman than I take her to be. [Exit. 

Ja4iob. After all, I don't much like this trade of bailiff, I've a 
great mind to give it up, go back to my native Dover again, and 
turn ploughman. Eh ! the boats are putting off from the ships. 
Deal will be crowded again ; there will be no getting a sweet- 
heart for these six months. 

Enter William, Seaweed, Blue Peter, and Sailors. 

WiUiam. Huzza ! huzza ! my noble fellows, my heart jumps 
like a dolphin — ^my head turns round like a capstan — ^I feel as 
I were driving before the gale of pleasure for the liaven of joy. 

Seaweed. But I say, William, there's nobody here to meet us. 

WU. Why, no ! that is, you see, because we dropped anchor 
afore the poor things had turned out of their l^ammocks. Ah ! 
if my Susan knew who was here, she'd soon lash and carry, 
roused up by the whistle of that young boatswain's-mate, Cupid, 
piping in her heart Hallo 1 what craft is this ? Cutter, ahoy ! 
— what ship ? 

Jacob. {Taking off hU hat.) My name is Jacob Twig. 

WiZ. You needn't bring-to under bare . poles — cover your 
truck and up with your answering pendant. Come ! clear your 
signal halyards, and hoist away.— What service ? 

Jacob. I'm in the law. 

Wil. Umph ! belongs to the rocket-boats. May my pockets 
be scuttled, if I didn't think so ! His Beelzebub's ship, the 
Law I She's neither privateer, bombship, nor letter-of-nujjrk ; 
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she's built of green timber, manned with loplolly-boys and 
marines ; provisioned with mouldy biscuit and bilge water, and 
fires nothing but red hot shot: there's no grappling witib, or 
boarding her : she always sails best in a storm, and founders in 
fair weather. I'd sooner be sent adrift in the North Sea, in a 
butter-cask, with a 'bacco-boz for my stor? room, than sail in 
that devil's craft, the Law. My young grampus, I should like to 
have the mast-heading of you in a stiff north-wester ! 

Sea. -Avast there, messmate ! Don't rake the cock-boat fore 
and aft 

WU. Why, yes, I know it's throwing away powder And shot to 
sink cockle-shells with thirty-two pounders. But wasn't it the 
lawyers that turned me and Susan out of our stowage ? Why 
I'd as soon have met one of Mother Carey's chickens as— eh ? 
{looking out) there's a fleet bearing down ! , 

Peter. A fleet ! — ^ay, and las smart as a seventy-four on the 
king's birth-day. 

WiL A little more to port, messmate. There's my Susan ! 
Now pipe all hands for a royal salute ! There she is, schooneiv 
rigged. I'd swear to her canvas from a whole fleet. Now she 
makes more saill^-outs with her studding-eail booms— mounts 
her royals, moon-rakers, and sky-scrapers ; now she lies to it ! — 
now ! now ! — eh ! may I be put on six- water grog for a 
hibber 

Peter, What's the matter 1 

Wit. 'Tisn't she — 'tisn't my craft. 



Enter Bustics, men and womeuy and pLOtroHSHARS, who welcome 
all the Sailors. Uveri/ one, except William, is met hy a female. 
He looks anxioudy at every one, — Music, — All go off except 
Ploughshare and William. 

Wil, What ! and am I left alone on the doctor's list, whilst all 
the crew are engaging ? I know I look as lubberly as a Chinese 
junk under a jury-ma»t. I'm afraid to throw out a aignai-^my 
heart knocks against my timbers like a joUy-^boat, in a breeze^ 
alongside a seventy-four. I feel as if half of me was wintering 
in the Baltic, and the other half stationed at Jamaica. It's no 
use ; I must ask for despatches. Damn it, there can be no black 
seal to them ! {To Ploctohshars.) Messmate ! 

Ploughshare. Now, friend ? [Gomes dmm, 

Wil, Give us your grappling-iron ! Mayhap you don't know 
me« 

PUntfh, No. 

WiL Well, that's hard to a sailor come to his native place. 
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We have ploughed many an acre together on hxmev ^mutow's 
ground. 

Fhugh, What — William 1 — William that married Susan ! 

WU. Avast there ! Hang it — ^that name spoken by another, 
has brought the salt water up : I can feel one tear standing in 
either eye, like a marine at each gangway. But come, let's send 
them below. {Wipes his eyes.) Now, don't pay away your line 
till I pipe. I have been three years at sea.; all that time, I have 
heard but once from Susan : she has been to me a main-stay in 
all weathers. I have been piped up, roused from my hammodc, 
dreaming of her, for the cold, blad: middle watch — I have walked 
the deck, the surf beating in my face, but Susan was at my side, 
and I did not feel it. I have been reefing on the yard, in cold 
and darkness, when I could hardly see the hand of my next 
messmate — but Susan's eyes were on me, and there was light : 
I have heard the boatswain pipe to quarters ; a voice in my 
heart, whispered Susan, and I strode like a lion.— The first 
broadside was given, — shipmates, whose words were hardly off 
their lips, lay torn and mangled about me — ^their groans were in, 
my eai-s, and their blood hot on my face — ^I whispered, " Susan !" 
It was a word that seemed to turn the balls aside, and keep me 
safe. When land was cried from the mast-head, I seized the 
glass — ^my shipmates saw the cliffs of En^and — I, I could see but 
Susan ! I leap upon the beach ; my shipmates find hands t6 
grasp and lips to press— I find not Susan's ! 

Plough. Believe me 

WU, Avast there ! if you must hoist the black flag, — ^gently. 
Is she yet in commission ? — dbes she live ? 

Plough. She does. 

Wil. Thank heaven ! — ^I'U go to church next Sunday, and you 
shall have such a can of grog — eh ! but your figure-head changes 
like a dying dolphin ! She lives, but perhaps hove down in the 
port of sickness : — ^No I what then, eh — avast I avast ! not dead 
— not sick, — ^yet — ^why there's a galley-fire lighted up in my 
heart — there's not an E pat to her name ? 

PUmgh. What do you mean ? 

WU, Mean ! grape and cannister ! She's not run — ^not shown 
false colours ? 

Plough, No, na ^ 

WU, I deserve a round dozen for the question. Damn it, none 
of your small arms, but open all your ports and give fire. 

Plough. Susan is well — is constant ; but has been made to feel 
that poverty is too often punished for crime. 

Wil, What, short of ammunition to keep off the land-sharks ? 
But her uncle ? 
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Plough, He lias treated her most tmkindly. 

WiL I see it ! 1*11 overhaul him — I'll bring him on his beam- 
ends. Heave a head, shipmate ! — ^Now for my dear Susan, and 
no quarter for her unde. 

lixeunt William and Plouohshabb. 

JErUer Caftaik Ckosstree. 

CroMtree. In faith, that's the prettiest little vessel I ever saw 
in a. long station. I threw out signals to her, but she wouldn't 
answer. Here comes the fellow that passed me whilst I was 
talking to her. . 

Enter Gkatbbaik. 

Crosstree. Shipmate, there is a dollar for you. 

OncUbrain, Truly, sir, I would we had been messmatesy yoa 
might then have made it ten shillings. 

Cross. You passed me a few minutes since, when I was in 
company with a petticoat. 

Onat. Ay ; it's no use, captain. — She's a tight little craft, and 
as faithful to all that is good, as your ship to her helm. 

Cross, What is her name ?— who is she 1 

Onat. We simply call her Susan — ^black-ey'd Susan ; she is the 
wife of a sailor. 

Cross. Ah I what, fond of the blue jackets ? 

Gnat. Yes, so fond of the jacket, that she'll never look at your 
long coat— good day, captain. [Exit. 

Cross. The wife of a sailor I wife of a common seaman ! why 
she's fit for an admiral. I know it is wrong, but I will again see 
her — and come what may, I must and will have her. [Exit. 



Scene IL— Interior of Susan's Cottage. 

Enter Willlam, at door, 

William. Well, here I am at last ! I've come fifteen knots an 
hour, yet I felt as if I were driving astern all* the time. So, this 
is poor Susan's berth — ^not aboard — out on liberty, and not come 
to the beach ?— Eh ! that's she ; ha ! and with two strange- 
rigged craft in convoy — I'll tack a bit, and — damn it, if there's 
foul play — chain-shot and bar-shot! I'll rake 'em fore and 
aft. [retires. 

Enter Hatchet, Susan, and Bakeb, at door. 

William. (Aside: What ! hanging out signals of distress ?) 
Stisan. Oh, these are heavy tidings, indeed. 
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Hatchet, Don't take on so, pretty Susan ! If William is dead, 
there are husbands enough for so pretty a £%ce as yours. 

WU, Dead ! may I never splice the mainbrace, if that swab 
don't want to get into my hammock. (Hatchet approaches 
nearer to Susan.) Now, he's rowing alongside her with muffled 
oars, to cut her cable ! — I'll tomahawk his rigging for him ! 

iShuan, But is there no. hope 1 

Hat. Hope ! none. I tell you, Susan, this honest fellow was 
William's messmate ; he saw him go down^ you didn't rightly 
hear him when he first told the story — tell it again, Toul 
(Rakeb ffuUenly indicates his unwiUingriess) Poor fellow, he was 
William's friend, and the story hurts him. — I'll tell it you. — ^You 
see the ship had got upon the rocks, and it came on to blow 
great guns ; her timbers opened, tl^en she broke her back — aU 
her masts were over board, and orders were given to take to the 
boats. — William was in the jolly-boat : — ^well, she hadn't got the 
length of a boarding-pike from the wreck, when she shipped 
a sea, and down she went. — William and twelve other brave 
fellows were* in the water ; — ^this shipmate here, threw out a rope ; 
it was too late, William sunk and was never seen more. His 
shipmate turned round and Ba.w—^Durinff this speech, Baker 
has moved into the comer of the stage, his hack to Hatchet, as if 
wnwiUing to hear the story, — ^William, by the condtuion of the speech 
has placed himsdf between Hatchet and Susan.) Danmation ! • 

Susan, (Shrieking and throwing hersdf into William's a/rms) 
William! 

WU, Damn it, I'm running over at the scuppers, or you lubbers 
I'd been aboard of you before this. What ! hang out false 
signals to the petticoat — ^may you both have the yellow flag over 
you, and go up in the smoke of the forecastle-chaser ! Bring to 
a minute, and I'll be yard-arm and yard-arm with you. What^ 
Susan, Susan ! see, you swabs, how you've brought the white 
into her pretty figure-head {pv;ts Susan aside — draws his cvdass) 
Now, then, I'll make junk of one of you. 

iShlsan. William I William ! for heaven's sa.ke ! 

Wil. Just one little bout, Susan, to see how I'll make small 
biscuit of 'em. You won't fight ? Then take that to the pay- 
master and ask him for the change. 

{Strikes Hatohet toith the Jlat part of hie cuUass, 

Bat, Struck ! then, here's one of us for old Davy ! 

[Hum <U WiLLEAU, who is strwh dovm on one knee^ his cutlass 
hawing fallen from his hamd ; at this moment the two windows 
and door are thrown open, and Libutbnant Pike with 
Marines and Sailors, are seen with pointed mmkets. Pike tn 
centre. 

u 
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Pike, Jugglers, surrender! or yoa have not a moment's 
life. 

[Hatchet and Bakxb, ttarUed hy the appeaawice of Piki's porty, 
recoil — the Marines march on, cmd take them into custod/y, 

Wil. Smugglers 1 I thought they were not men-of-war's men — 
true blue never piloted a woman on a quicksand 

Pike, We dogged you here, though you gave us the slip last 
night. Come, my lads ; as you have cheated the king long 
enough, you shall now serve him — ^the fleet wants hands, and you 
shall aboard. 

Wil, If they are di'afted aboard of us, all I wish is, that I was 
boatswain's mate for their sake. (Ea^eutU all but William and 
Susan at door,) Now, Susan {embraces her), may I be lashed here 
until death gives the last whistle. 

Susan, Oh, William! I thought we should never meet 
again. 

Wil, Not meet ! why we shall never part again. The captain 
has promised to write to the Admiralty for my discharge ; I saved 
his life in the Basque Boads. But I say, Sue, why wer'n't you 
on the beach ) 

Susan. I knew not of your arrival 

Wil. Why a sailor's wife, Susan, ought to know her husband's 
craft from a whole fleet, if he sailed in a washing-tub. But how 
is this, Sue) how is iti Poverty aboard! and then your 
uncle 

(Enter Doograss.) 

The veiy griffin I was talking ofl Now, what are you staring 
at? What are you opening your mouth for like the main- 
hold of a seventy-four 1 I should like to send you to sea in a 
leaky gun-boat^ and keep you at the pumps for a six months' 
cruize. 

Doggrass. What ! William ! 

WU, Avast, there ! Don't think to come under my lee in that 
f&shion. Ar'n't you a neat gorgon of an unde now, to cut the 
painter of a pretty pinnace like this, and send her drafting down 
the tide of poverty, without ballast, provisions, or compass? 
May you live a life of banyan days, and be put six upon four 
for't 

Dog. But you mistake, William. 

WU. No palaver ; tell it to the marines. What tacking and 
double tacking ? come to what you want to say at once ; — ^if you 
want to get into the top go up the futtock-shrouds like a man 
— don't creep through lubbei's hole. — What have you got to say ? 

Dog. Don't ! you have put my heart into my mouth. 
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WU. Have I ? I couldn't put a blacker morsel there. — Just 
come alongside here. (Dooobass goes wp to him) I am not 
much of a scholar, and don^t understand fine words : yoi;r heart 
is as hard as a ring-bolt — ^to coil it up at once, you are a damned 
rascal. If you come here after your friends, youll find 'em in 
the cock-pit of one of the fleet : you have missed the rattlins 
this time, but brought yourself up by the shrouds. Now, take 
my advice, strike your false colours, or I wouldn't give a dead 
marine for the chance of your neck. 

Dog. Well, we shall meet again. {Aside : As Hatchet's taken, 
I must loKJjs. to myself) [Exit, 

WU, That fellow wotdd sit still at his grog, at the cry of 
^ a man overboard I " Oh, Susan, when I look at your eyes, you 
put me in mind of a frigate, with marines firing from the tops. 
Come along. Sue. First to fire a salute to old Dame Hatley, then 
away to my shipmate& To-day we'U pitch care overboard, 
without putting a buoy over him— caU for the fiddles— start the 
rum cask — ^tipple the grog — and pipe all hands to mischief. 

[ExewrO. 



Scene III.— ^ View near Deal—PuldiC'house. 

Peteb, Sxawsbd, Gsatbraik, Dollt, Sailors, Bustics, men and 
women^ discovered drinking. 

Seaweed, Belay that galley-yam, Peter ; belay ! Though you 
have got among the landsmen, don't pay out so much cable. 

Onaibrain, Oh, let him go on — ^he lies like a purser on a 
reckoning day. 

Sea, No, no, well have no more of it. Where's William, 
I wonder 1 He promised to meet us. I suppose he's with his 
Susan now. 

Peter, And where can he be better, do you think 1 But sup- 
pose, just to pass the time away, I give you the song that was 
made by Tom Splinter, upon William's parting with Susan in 
the Downs. 

AU. Ay, the song — song ! 

Sea, Come, pipe up, my boy. Poor Tom Splinter ! He was 
cut in half by a bar^hot from the Frenchman ; well, every shot's 
commissioned. The song, the song ! 

Peter, Here goes ; but I know I can't sing it now. 

Sea, Can't sing ! Bless you {to Bustics.) whenever we want to 
catch a mermaid, we only make him chaunt a stave, and weVe 
twenty round the ship in the letting go of an anchor. 
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Song* — BLUB PETBE. 

<' All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd, 

The streamers waving in the wind, 
When hlack-ey'd Susan came aboard, 

Oh I where shall I my true love find? 
Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
If my sweet William sails among your crew. 

William, who high upon the yard, 

Bock'd with the billow to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard 

He sigh'd and cast his eyes below ; 
The cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands. 
And (quick as light'nmg) on the deck he stands. 

So the sweet lark, hi^h-pois'd in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 

(If, chance, his mate's shrill call he hear,) 
And drops at once into her nest. 

The noblest captain in the British fleet. 

Might envy William's lip those kisses sweet. 

' Susan, Susan, lovely dear. 

My vows shall ever true remain ; 
Let me kiss off that falling tear, 

We only part to meet again. 
Change, as ve list, ye winds ; my mind shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 

Believe not what the landmen say, 
Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind : 

They tell thee, sailors, when away, 
In every port a mistress find. 

Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 

For thou art present wheresoe'er I go. 

If to fair India's coast we sail. 
Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright ; 

Thy breath is Afric's spic^r g&lo, 
Thy skin is ivory so white. 

Thus ev'ry beauteous object that I view. 

Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

Though battle call me from thy arms, 

Let not my pretty Susan mourn ! 
Though cannons roar, yet free from harms, 

William shall to his dear return. 
Love turns aside the baUs that round me fly. 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan's eye.* 

The boatswain gave the droadful word, 
The sails their swelling bosom spread, 

No longer must she stay aboard : • 

They kiss'd, she sigh'd, he hung his head. 

Her less'ning boat unwilling rows to land: 

* Adieu ! ' she cries; and wav'd her lily hand." 



* Only the first two verses of ** Sweet WilMam't FareweU to Blach^*d 
Susan,*' are sung in representation. 
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Peter, Eh I who have we here 1 Man the yards, my boys — 
here eoixies the captain. 



Enter Caitatn Cbosstbee. 

Crosgtree, I am sorry, my fine fellows, to interrupt your festivi- 
ties, but you must on board to-night. 

AU, To-night, your honour ] 

Cross. Yes ; it is yet uncertain, that we may not be ordered to 
set sail to-morrow. 

Peter. Set sail to-morrow ! Why the Lords of the Admiralty 
will break the women's hearts, your honour. 

Cross. Where is William 1 
. Peter. He's with Susan, your honour ; pretty black-ey'd Susan, 
as she is called. 

Cross. With black-ey'd Susan ! how is that ? 

Peter. How, your honour ? Why they are spliced together for 
life. 

Cross. Married ! why I never knew of this ? 

Peter. No ! Why, your honour I thought it was as well known 
as the union-jack. They were spliced before we went upon the 
last station. Not know it, your honour ?~Many a time has the 
middle-watch sung the parting of William and Susan. 

Cross. {Aside : Married ! I had rather forfeited all chance of 
being an admiral.) Well, my lads, you hear my advice, so make 
the best of your time ; for to-morrow you may be sailing for blue 
water again. [Eofit into inn, 

Peter. Them lords of the Admiralty know no more about the 
pleasures of liberty, plenty of grog, and dancing with the lasses, 
than I knows about 'stronomy. 



Enter William and Susan. 

William. Here are my shipmates, Susan ! Look at her, my 
hearties — I wouldn't give up the command of this craft, no, not 
to be made Lord High Admiral. What, honest Gnatbrain, Susan 
has told me about you ; give us a grapple ! (takes otU box.) Here, 
take a bit from St. Domingo Billy. 

Onat. From what 1 [Sailors gather round William. 

Wil From St. Domingo Billy. I see you are taken aback- 
steering in a fog ; well, 111 just put out my toplights to direct 
your course. 

Gnat. Now I'm a bit of a sailor, but none of your hard 
words. 
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WU. Hard words ; No» I always speak good English : — jon 
don't think Tm like Lieutenant Lavender, of the Swallow 
schooner. 

Gnat, Bnt about St. Domingo Billy ? 

Wil. It's lucky for you, that youVe been good to Susan, or I 
shouldn't spin you these yams. Tou see it was when the fleet 
was lying off St. Domingo in the West Indies— the crew liked 
new rum and dancing with the niggers. Well, the admiral (a 
good old fellow, and one as dicb't like flogging), wouldn't 
give the men liberty : some of 'em, however, would swim 
ashore at night, and come aboard in the morning. Now, you 
see, to hinder this, the admiral and the captains put St. Domingo 
Billy on the ship's books, and served him out his mess every 
morning. 

Gfnat, Ay, ay : but who was St. Domingo Billy ? 

WiL Why, a shark, as long as the captain's gig. This shark, 
or Billy, for that's what the sailors called him, used to swim 
round the fleet, and go from ship to ship, for his biscuit and raw 
junk, just like a Christian. 

Gnat, Well, but your 'bacco-box, what about that ? 

Wil. Steady ! — ^I'm coming to it. Well, one morning, about 
eight bells, there was a black bum-boat woman aboard, with a 
little piccaninny, not much longer than my hand. Well, she sat 
just in the gangway, — ^and there was BUly along-side, with his 
three decks of grinders, ready for what might come. — ^Well, afore 
you could say " about ship," the little black baby jumped out of 
its mother's grappling, and fell into Billy's jaws ;^the black 
woman gave a shriek that would have split the boatswain's 
whistle ! Tom Gunnell saw how the wind was ; he was as fine a 
seaman as ever stept — (stood six feet two, and could sit upon his 
pigtail) ; well, he snatches up a knife, overboard he jumps, dives 
under BiUy, and in a minute the sea was as red as a marine. All 
the crew hung like bees upon the shrouds, and when Tom came 
up all over blood, with the corpse of the baby, and the shark 
turned upon its side — ^my eyes ! such a cheer — ^you might have 
heard it at Greenwich ! We had 'em aboard, cut up Billy, and 
what do you think we found in him 1 — All the watches and 
'bacco-boxes as had been lost for the last ten years — an 
admiral's cocked hat, and three pilot's telescopes. This is 
one of 'em 1 [i^amng box. 

Gnat. What ! of the telescopes ) 

WU, No, of the boxes, you lubber. 

Gnat, Well, friend William, that's a tolerable yam. 
Wil, Trae, true as the Nore Light. But come, my hearties, we 
are not by the galley-flre — let's have a dance. 
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Peter. A danoe ! what should you say now if you were to see 
blue-peter flying at the fore % 

WU. Blue peter ! Belay, there — ^we shan't touch cable these 
six weeks. 

Peter. The captain blows from another p^int : eh ! and here's 
Quid, the boatswain, with the crew of an admiral's barge after 
him. 



Enter Quid, Lieutenant Pike, with Baker and Hatchet, 
guarded by Marines. 

Quid. We'll see 'em in the bilboes, your honofir. 

Pike, That's right, for there's a whole nest of them up along 
the coast, and I know a rescue is meditated. 

Quid. Bescue ! They'd as soon get a twelvemonth's pay out 
of our purser. Now, lads, all hands on board. 

Wil. On board. Master Quid ! "Why you are not in earnest ? 

Quid. Indeed, but I am. There's the lieutenant waiting on 
the beach for all the liberty-men. 

Wil. The Heutenant ? 

Susan. Oh, William, must you leave me so early ? 

Wil. Why, duty, you know, Susan, must be obeyed. {Aside : 
Cruize about here a little while — ^I'll down to the lieutenant and 
ask leave 'till to-morrow.) Well, come along, shipmates ; if so 
be that blue-peter must fly at the fore, why it's no use putting a 
black face on the matter. 

[Sailors go cf w£h Qirls, Rasbb, Quid, and Hatchet, fcUow; . 
William, turning round and toohing contemjptuouily at the 
two latter. 

€hua. This it is, you see, pretty Susan, to be married to a 
sailor. Now, don't you think it would be much better if William 
had a little cot, with six feet square for the cultivation of pota- 
toes, than the forecastle for the rearing of laurels ? — ^to be obliged 
to leave you now J 

Susan. Yes, but I trust he will be enabled to return. Nay, 
there are hopes that he will gain his discharge, and then with 
his prize-money — 

Onai. Ay, I see ; go into the mercantile line — ^take a shop for 
marine-stores. But come along, Susan ; the evening is closing 
in — I'll see you to your cottage. 

Susan. 1 thank you, good Gnatbrain ; but I would, for a time, 
be alone. 

€hua. Ah, I see ; melancholy and fond of moonlight Well, 
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poor thing, it*s not to be wondered at ^ I was melancholy onoe^ 
but now, I contrive to keep a light heart, though it is stuck 
through by an arrow. [Exit 

Susan. I hope he will return — surely, his officer will not be so 
unkind as to refuse hi&. 



Enter Captain CRoa&rBXRjinUmeaUdffram inn, 

CtMstree, {Singing) " Cease rude Boreas." — Confound that 
fellow's wine — or mischief on that little rogue's black eyes, for 
one or the other has made sad havoc here. 

Susan, (Aside: The stranger officer that accosted me.) 

Gross, Well, now for the boat. {Sees Susak.) May I never 
see salt water again, if tlus be not the very wendi. My dear, — 
my love ! Come here ! 

Susan, Intoxicated, too ! I will avoid him. [Groing, 

Cross. {Staying her,) Stop ! Why, what are you fluttering 
about ? Don't you know, I've found out a secret ? — ^ha, ha ! I'm 
your husband's captain. 

Susan, 1 am glad of it, sir. 

Cross. Are you so ? Come, that sounds welL 

Susan. For I think you will give my husband leave of 
absence, or if that is impossible, allow me to go on board his 
ship. 

Cross. Go on board, — ^that you shall ! You shall go in the 
captain's gig — you shall live in the captain's cabin. 

Susan. Sir! 

Cross. Would it not be a shame for such a beautiful, black- 
ey'd tender little angel as yourself to visit between decks 1 Come, 
think of it — as for William he's a fine fellow, certainly, but you 
can forget him. 

Susan. Sir, — let me go ! 

Cross. Forget him and live for me — ^by heavens I love you and 
must have you 1 

Susan, If you are a gentleman — ^if you are a sailor — you will 
not insult a defenceless woman. 

Cross. My dear, I have visited too many sea-ports not to 
understand all this. I know I may be wrong, but passion hurries 
me — the wine fires me— your eyes dart lightning into me, and 
you shall be — 

Susan, Let me go ! — ^William, William ! 

Cross, Your cries are useless ! 

Susan, Monster ! — ^William, William ! 

[William rushing in mth a dravm cutlati. 
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WiL Susan ! and attacked by the buccaneers 1 — die. 

[William strikes <U the Captain^ whose back is turned towards 
him/ — hefaUs. 
Cross, I deserve my fate. 

[William and the rest of (he Sailors, Gkatbraut, &c. who have re- 
entered—" The Captam ! ''—William turns away horror- 
struck.SjJBA3X fails on her knees, the Sailors hend over the 
Captain. 



ACT in. 

Scene I.— ^ Street in Deal, 

Enter Gnatbrain. 

Gnaibrain. The court-martial is ordered; — ^the captains, with the 
admiral at their head, are assembling on board the ship. {Oun 
heard without.) And there goes the signal-gun for the commence- 
ment of the proceedings. Poor William ! 

Bnter Doggrass. 

Doggrass, Poor William ! Ay if pity would save him, his neck 
would be insured. Didn't he attempt to kill his captain 1 

Chfua, True ; he deserves hanging for that. You would have 
doubtless gone a different way to work. William cut down 
his officer in defence of his wife — now, you, like a good 
prudent man, — ^would have thrust your hands into your pockets, 
and looked on. 

Dog, None of your nettles, sirrah. William ! — Changing is too 
good for him. 

Chhot, Tou know best who hanging is good for ; — ^but I know 
this, — ^if all the rascals who, under the semblance of a smug 
respectability, sow the world with dissensions and deceit, were 
fitted with a halter, rope would double its price, and the execu- 
tioner set up his carriage. 

Dog. Have you any meaning in this ? 

Chiat, No— none : you can couple my meaning with your 
honesty. 

Dog, When will your tongue change its pertness ? 

Gnat, When your heart changes its colour. 

Dog, My heart ! I Ve nothing to reproach myself with. I feel 
strong in-~ 
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Gnat. Yes, yon mugt be strong ; there's no doubting 
that ;— else, you'd never be able to carry that lump of mar- 
ble in your bosom. — ^That's a load would try the strength of 
a porter. 

Dog, I tell you what, my friend, I had some thoughts — 

OncU. I'll tell you what I had, only just now. — A dream. 

£>cff. A dream ? 

Gnca. Ay ; I dreamt that a young lamb was set upon by 
a wolf; when, strange to say, a lion leapt upon it, and tore 
it piecemeal : — ^at this moment a band of men came up, and 
secured the noble brute. — They were about to kill the lion ; 
their guns were pointed, their swords drawn, — ^when a thing, 
at first no bigger than my hand, appeared in the sky — ^it came 
closer, and I saw it was a huge vulture; it came wheeling 
round and round the lion, and appeared to anticipate the 
feast of blood — and with a red and glaring eye, and grasping 
talons, seemed to demand the carcase, ere the animal was 
dead. 

Dog. And what, since you will talk, said you to the vulture ? 

Gnat. Nothing ; but I looked at it — and with a loathing, 
left it. [jSxity looking significantly at Dooobass. 

Dog. I shall never sleep quietly until I lay that rascal by the 
heels. Confusion take him ! I am ashamed to say I am almost 
afraid of him. 

{Enter Jacob Twig.) 

Now, Jacob, how fares Captain Crosstree ? 

Jacob. Better : it is thought he will recover. 

Dog, Another disappointment ! Yet, by the rules of the 
service, William must die. Here, Jacob, I've something for 
you to— 

Jacob. I've something for you, sir. [Oives him rnvMy. 

Dog. Why, what's this ? 

Jacob. Three guineas, two shillings, and sixpence-halfpenny. 
That's just what I've received of you since I've been in your 
employ. 

Dog. Well, and what of that ? 

Jacob. I don't feel comfortable with it, sir — I'd thank you to 
take it. 

Dog. Take it ! Are you mad ? 

Jacob. No, sir — ^I have been ; I have been wicked and I now 
think — ^and I wish you would think so too— that all wickedness 
is madness. 

Dog. How is all this brought about ? 

Jacob. A short tale, sir ;— it's all with the captain. 
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Bog, The captam ! 

Jacob, Tea. I was in the palllic-house when the captain was 
brought in with that gash in his shoulder ; — ^I stood beside his 
bed — ^it was steeped in blood ; — ^the doctor shook his head — ^the 
parson came and prayed ; — ^and when I looked on the captain*s 
blue lips and pale face, I thought, what poor creatures we are— 
and then something whispered in my heart; '^ Jacob, thou hast 
been a mischief-making, wicked lad — and suppose, Jacob, thou 
wert, at a moment's notice, to take the captain's place ? " I 
heard this — heard it as plain as my own voice — ^and my hair 
moved, and I felt as Fd been dipped in a river, and I fell, like 
a stone, on my knees. — ^When I got up again, I was quite 
another lad. 

Dog, Ha, ha ! 

Jacob, Tliat's not a laugh; don't deceive yourself; it sounds 
to my ears like the croak of a frog, or the hoot of an owL 

Dog, Fool ! 

Jacob, I ran as hard as I could run to farmer Arable ; told 
him what a rascal I was, and begged he'd hire me. — ^He did, an(^ 
gave me half-aryear's wages in advanpe, that I might return the^ 
money you had paid me — there it is. 

Dog, Idiot ! Take the money. 

Jacob, Every coin of it is a cockatrice's egg — ^it can bring forth 
nought but mischief. 

Dog, Take it — or Fll throw it into the sea. 

Jacob, Don't; for coming from your hand, it will poison all 
the fishes. 

Dog, You will be a fool, then ? 

Jacob, Tes; one of your fools, Master Doggrass — I will be 
honest. \Eoi:it, 

Dog, All falling from me; — ^no matter. Ill wait to see 
William disposed of— then, since the people here seem leagued 
against me, sell off my stock, and travel. — ^The postman brought 
this packet {producing one) to my house, directed to Captain 
Crosstree. What can it contain ? No matter — ^it is a virtue on 
the right side to be over cautious ; so, go you into my pocket, 
until William is settled for. {Oun heaiKi wMout,) The court has 
opened— now to watch its progress. [Eant. 
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Scene ll,^The State Cabin of William's ship. — The Court 
Martial — three guns on each side of the Cabin. — The Admiral 
sits at the head of the table — an Union Jack ftyii^g over his 
chair ; six Captains sU on each side of the table. William is 
brought in by the Master-at-Arms and a Marine Officer ; a 
Marine at each sldcy and one behind. — A Midshipman is in 
attendance. — Music, 

Admiral. Prisoner, as your sliip is ordered for instant service, 
and it has been thought expedient that your shipmates should 
be witnesses of whatever punishment the court may award you* 
if found guilty of the crime wherewith you are charged, — ^it will 
be sufficient to receive the depositions of the witnesses, without 
calling for the attendance of Captain Crosstree, whom it is yet 
impossible to remove from shore. One of the witnesses, I am 
soray to say, is your wife ; out of mercy to your peculiar situation, 
we have not summoned her to attend. 

^ William. Bless you, your honours, bless you I My wife, Susan, 
standing here before me, speaking words that might send me to 
the fore-yard ! — ^it had been too much for an old sailor ! I thank 
your honours. If I must work for the dead-reckoning, I wouldn't 
have it in sight of my wife. 

Adm. Prisoner, you are charged with an attempt to slay 
Eobert Crosstree, captain of his Majesty's navy, and your 
superior officer. Answer, — are you guilty or not guilty ? 

WU. I want, your honour, to steer well between the questions. 
If it be asked, whether I wished to kill the captain ? — ^I could, if 
I'd a mind to brag, show that I loved him — ^loved him next to 
my own Susan ; all's one for that. I am not guilty of an attempt 
to kill the captain ; but if it be guilt to strike in defence of a 
sailor's own sheet-anchor, his wife, why, I say guilty, your 
honour, — I say it, and think I've no cause to hang out the red at 
my fore. 

Adm. YoTJL plead guilty ? — ^Let me, as one of your judges, 
advise you to re-consider the plea. At least, take the chances 
which a hearing of your case may allow. 

WU. I leave that chance to your own hearts, your honours : 
if they have not a word for poor Will, why it is below the 
honesty of a sailor, to go upon the half-tack of a lawyer. 

Adm. You will not retract the plea 1 

WU. I'm fixed; — anchored to it, fore and aft, with chain- 
cable. 

Adm. (TbMarine Officer, d&c.) Eemove the prisoner. (William 
is rem/oved as brought in.) GenUemen, nothing more remains for 
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us than to consider the justice of our verdict. Although the 
case of the unfortunate man admits of many palliatives, still, for 
the upholding of a necessary discipline, any commiseration would 
afford a dangerous precedent, and, I fear, cannot be indulged.— 
Gentlemen, are you all determined in your verdict ? — Guilty, or 
not guilty 1 — Guilty ? {After a /?atMe, the Captains low assent,) 
It remains for me to pass the sentence of the law ? (Captains 
bmo.) Bring back the prisoner ! 

{Enter William, guarded as before.) 

Does no one of your shipmates attend to speak to your character ? 
Have you no one 1 

Wil, No one, your honour ? I didn't think to ask them — ^but 
let the word be passed, and may I never go aloft, if, from the 
boatswain to the black cook, there's one that could spin a yam 
to condemn me. 

Adm. Pass the word forward for witnesses. 

[Music. — Midshipman goes to ccibwrdoor, cmd retv/ms wWi> Qum. 
What are you ? 

Quid. Boatswain, your honour ? 

Adm. What know you of the prisoner 1 

Quid. Know, your honour I The trimmest sailor as ever 
handled rope ; — ^the first on his watch, the last to leave the deck ; 
^-one as never belonged to the after-guard ; he has the cleanest 
top, and the whitest hammock ; from reefing a maintop-sail to 
stowing a netting, give me taut Bill afore any able seaman in his 
Majesty's fleet. 

Adm, But what know you of his moral character ? 

Quid. His moral character, your honour ? Why, he plays upon 
the fiddle like an angel. 

Adm, Are there any other witnesses ? [Exit Qum. 

Enter Seaweed. 

What do you know of the prisoner ? 

Sea, Nothing but good, your honour. 

Adm. He was never known to disobey command ? 

Sea. Never but once, your honour : — ^and that was when I was 
upon the black list, he gave me half his grog. 

Adm, What else do you know I 

Sea. Why, this I know, your honour,— if William goes aloft, 
there's sartin promotion for him. 

Adm, Have you nothing else to show ?— did he never do any 
great, benevolent action t 
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Sea. Tes, he twice saved the captain's life, and once ducked a 
Jew slopseller. 

[Admiral moUofu Witness to retire. 

Adm, Are there any more witnesses t 

Wil, Tour honours, — ^I feel as if I was in irons or seized to 
the grating, to stand here and listen, like the landlord's daughter 
of the Nelson, to nothing but yams about sarvice and character. 
— My actions, your honours, are kept in the log-book aloft — ^if^ 
when that's overhauled, I'm not found a trim seaman, why it's 
only throwing salt to the fishes to patter here. 

Adm. (To Officers.) Gentlemen, are your opinions still un- 
changed ? (Captains bow assent.) Prisoner, what have you to say 
in arrest of judgment ? Now is your time to speak. 

Wil, In a moment, your honours. I had been three years at 
sea, and had never looked upon or heard from my wife — as sweet 
a little craft as was ever launched — I had come ashore and was 
as lively as a petrel in a storm. I found Susan, — ^that's my 
wife, your honours — and when we were as merry as a ship's crew 
on a pay-day, there comes an order to go on board — ^I left Susan, 
and went with the rest of the libertynnen to ask leave of the 
second lieutenant. I had not been gone the turning of an hooz^ 
glass, when I heard Susan giving signals of distress — ^I out with 
my cutlass, made all sail, and came up to my craft — ^I found her 
battling with a pirate — 1 never looked at his figure-head, never 
stopped — ^would any of your honours ? long live you and your 
wives, say 1 1 — ^would any of your honours have rowed along- 
side as if you had been going aboard a royal yacht ? — No, you 
wouldn't ; for the gilt epaulets on your shoulders, can't alter the 
heart that swells benea^ ! you would have done as I did ; and 
what did 1 1 Why I cut him down like old junk— had he been 
the first lord of the Admiralty, I had done it 

[Overcome by emotion. 

Adm, Prisoner, we keenly feel for your situation ; yet you, as 
a good sailor, must know that the course of justice cannot be 
evaded. 

WU. Tour honours, let me be no bar to it. I do not talk for 
my life. Death ! why if I 'scaped it here — ^the next cap-full of 
wind might blow me firom the yard-arm. All I would strive for 
is, to show that I had no malice ; all I wish, whilst you pass sen- 
tence, is your pity.. That your honours, whilst it is your duty to 
condemn the sailor, may, as having wives you honour and children 
you love, respect the husband. 

Adm. Have you anything further to advance ? 

WU, All my cable is run out — Fm brought to. 

Adm. (having glanced at Captaincf, who, after a pamCf signify 
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that their verdict remains unchanged.) Prisoner ! — ^your case &dls 
under the twenty-second article of war. (Beads,) " If any man in 
or belonging to his Majesty's fleet shall draw, or offer to draw, 
or lift up his hand against his superior officer, he shall suffer 
death ! " {PvMing on his hat,) The sentence of the court is, that 
you be hanged at the fore yard-arm of this his Majesty's ship, at 
the hour of ten o'clock : Heaven pardon your sins, and have 
mercy on your soul ! This court is now dissolved. 

[MiLsic. — ^Admiral aind CaptaLoa come forward — Admiral ahaJees 
hands with William, who, after a momentary struggle^ collects 
himself, cmd is escorted from the caibin in the same way as he 
entered it. 



ScBNB IIL — A Street in Deal, 
Enter Gnatbrain and Jacob Twig. 

Jacob, But, is it true, Gnatbrain 1 — Is Master Doggrass really 
drowned % 

Gnat, True ! I tell you I saw the old piece of wickedness go 
down. 

Jacob, Tell me all — ^tell me. 

Onat, Why, the old villain was hovering, whilst the court- 
martial was going on, like a raven about the vessel. The whole 
sea was covered with boats — ^there was scarcely room enough to 
put out an oar. Well, the word was given that the sentence was 
about to be passed, when old Doggrass, as he would have snuffed 
up the words of death, as a kite snufik carrion, sprang hastily up 
in the boat — sh^ gave a lurch, threw him backward, he went 
down — ^not a hand was out to catch him ; he went down with 
the horror of the good, and the laughter of the wicked, weighing 
on his drowning head. 

Jacob, Then he is really lost ? 

Gnai, Ay, no matter for that : — ^poor William is lost too. 

JcLCob, Is there no hope of mercy ? — ^will not his judges have 
compassion ? 

ChMa, Yes : but not that compassion which will save him. 
Why, I'm told that every captain there, the good old admiral 
himself, — ^men who had looked upon siiipwreck, wounds, and 
death, with dry eyes, cried when the business was over, like soft- 
hearted girls. He is to be ^he's to die to-morrow. 

Jacob, To-morrow I 

Gnat, Yes, and the day is now closing in. I must away to 
poor Susan. That Captain Crosstree, I wouldn't wear his epau- 
lets for aU his prize-money. 

Jacob, The captain I Why they tell me he's gone raving mad 
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ever since he heard of the court-martial : — ^that he curses him- 
self calls William his brother, and prays for him. I wish our 
sqnire conld but look upon the captain as he lies, shrieking and 
foaming, it would cure him of pride for the rest of his life. 

Onat» Farewell, Jacob, I must on my melancholy errand. 

Jacob, Honest Gnatbrain, I was near being a little bit of a 
rogue — ^thank heaven that's over ; slill, I am afraid I angered 
Susan's husband when he first came on shore. I don't know how 
it is, yet if he would let me press his five fingers before to-morrow, 
I — I don't know, but I feel that it would make me more comfort- 
able. He won't refuse it, think ye ? 

Onat, Befuse it ! no— all William's life has been goodness, and 
think you he would forget it at the end ? — Come, boy, brace up 
your heart, for you are about to see a sight enough to banish 
smiles for ever from your £ftce, and turn the young hair 
grey. [Exeu9U. 



Scene IV. — The Gun-room of the Ship — Sentry at the door— tiller 
working over head — screen canvas berths at the side — tomahawks 
crossed, and fire-htckets in a row — ^William is seatedy double- 
ironed, on. a spare tiller — Lieutenant, Officer of Marines, and 
Master-at-Arms in attendance, — ^William's chest is opened before 
him — the Lieutenant motions to Master-at-Arms to release the 
prisoner, — Quid, Seaweed, and others discovered. 

Lieu, Now, William. 

Wil, {with emotion,) Bless you, your honour. 

Lieu, Come, summon all your firmness. 

Wil, I will, your honour ; but just then I couldn't help think- 
ing that when I used to keep the middle-watch with you, I never 
thought it would come to this. 

Lieu. But you are a brave fellow, William, and fear not death ? 

WU, Death ! No — since I first trod the king's oak, he has 
been about me — I have slept near him, watched near him — ^he 
has looked upon my fi9u:e, and saw I shrunk not — in the storm I 
have heeded him not, in the fury of the battle I've thought not 
of him — Had I been mowed down by ball or cutlass, my ship- 
mates, as they had thrown me to the sharks, would have given 
me a parting look of friendship, and over their grog have said I 
did my duty. — This, your honour, would not have been death, 
but laying-up in ordinary ; — but to be swayed up like a wet jib, 
to dry — the whole fleet — nay, the folks of Deal, people that knew 
me, used to pat me on the head when a boy, — all these looking at 
me — Oh ! thank heaven, my mother's dead 
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lAm. Come, William ; think no more after that fashion. Here 
is yonr chest — perhaps there are some of your shipmates on whom 
you would bestow something 1 

Wil, Thank ye, your honour. lieutenant, I know you won't des- 
pise the gift because it comes from one who walked the fore- 
castle — here's my box ; keep it for poor Will's sake. — ^You and 
I, your honour, have laid yard-arm and yard-arm with many a 
foe— let us hope we shall come gunwale to gunwale in another 
climate. {GUves him box) Your honour's hand. {To Marine 
Officer) Blue-peter's flying — ^the vessel of life has her anchor 
a-trip, and must soon get under-weigh for the ocean of eternity : 
your honour will have to march me to the latmching-place, — 
you won't give a ship a bad name because she went awkwardly 
off the stocks? — ^Take this, your honour. (Opens watch,) This 
paper was cut by Susan's fingers before we left the Downs ;-r- 
take it, your honour, I can't look at it. Master Quid, take this 
for my sake. (Gfives chain and seals, among which is a htiMet,) You 
see that bullet ; preserve it more than the gold : that ball was 
received by Harry Trunnion in my defence. — ^I was disarmed, 
and the Frenchman was about to fire, when Harry threw him- 
self before me, and received that bullet in his breast. — ^I took it) 
flattened from his dead body : — ^have worn it about me : — ^it has 
served to remind me that Harry suffered for my sake, and that it 
was my duty, when chance might serve, to do the like for another, 
[ifttnc:— -William w cnereome by hufedmgt, amd hwrriedlp du- 
tributes the contents of his chest among the rest of his Shipmates. 

Lieu, And now, 'W'illiam, have you any request to make ? 

Wil. None, your honour. Susan and some friends will 
shortly be on board : — all I want is, that I may have strength 
to see my wife, my poor young heart-broken wife, for the last 
time ! and then, die like a seaman and a man. — {Music — EaewU 
aU but WiuJAM.) I am soon to see poor Susan ! I should like 
first to beat all my feelings to quarters, that they might stand 
well to their guns, in this their last engagement. — I'll try and 
sing that song, which I have many a time sung in the middle 
watch : — that song which has often placed my hearty though 
a thousand miles at sea, at my once happy home* 
WILLIAM sinffs. 

All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd, 

The streamers waving in the wind, 
When Black-ey'd Su 



{Overcame,) My heart is splitting — 

[Susan duieks wiihotU^-rushes in, 
William's arms, 
WU, Susan ! 



cmci iktu/ms herself imUt 
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Susan, Oh, 'William ! and have I watched, prayed for your 
return — smiled in the face of poverty, stopped my ears to the 
reproaches of the selfish, the worse pity of the thoughtless — and 
all, all for this ? 

Wil. Ay, Sue, it's hard; but that's all over — to grieve is 
useless. Susan, I might have died disgraced — ^have left you the 
widow of a bad, black-hearted man : I know 'twill not be so — 
and in this, whilst you remain behind me, there is some 
comfort. I died in a good cause ; I died in defence of the 
virtue of a wife ; her tears will fall like spring rain on the grass 
that covers me. 

Susan, Talk not so — ^your grave ! I feel it is a place where my 
heart must throw down its htfavy load of life. • • 

Wil. Come, Susan ; shake oflf your tears. There, now, smile a 
bit — ^we'U not talk again of graves. Think, Susan, that I am 
going on a long foreign station — ^think so. Now, what would you 
ask — have you nothing, nothing to say ? 

Susan. Nothing ! Oh, when at home, hoping, trembling for 
this meeting, — ^thoughts crowded on me, and I felj; as I could 
have talked to you for days, — stopping for want of power, not 
words. Now the terrible time is come, now I am almost tongue- 
tied — ^my heart swells to my throat — I can but look and weep. — 
(Gun is fired.) That gun ! oh William ! husband ! is it so near 1 
— You speak not — tremble ! 

Wil., Susan, be calm. If you love your husband, do not send 
him on the deck a white-faced coward. Be still, my poor girl ; 
I have something to say — ^until you are calm, I will not utter it ; 
now, Susan. 

Susan. I am cold, and motionless as ice. 

Wil. Susan, — you know the old aspen that grows near to the 

chui*ch porch ; — ^you and I, when children, almost before we 

could speak plainly, have sat and watched, and wondered at its 

shaking leaves. — I grew up, and that tree seemed to me a friend 

that loved me. Beneath its boughs our little arms were locked 

together — ^beneath its boughs, I took the last kiss of your white 

lip when hard fortune made me turn sailor. I cut from the tree 

this little branch (produces it) ; many a summer's day aboard, I've 

lain in the top and looked at these few leaves, imtil I saw green 

meadows in the salt sea, and heard the bleating of the sheep. 

When I am dead, Susan, let me be laid under that tree — ^let me — 

[Oim is Jii'ed — Susan falls— at this moment, a voice vnthout cries 

*' A body oyerboard 1 '* Peter and Sailors come fn> mth 

Master-at-anns amd Marine Officer.— ifun'c. — ^William gives 

Susan into charge of Sailors, and sheis home off, 

WiL What cry was that ?— a shipmate overboard I 
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Peter, No, William — ^but as the gun was fired, a body rose up 
just at the port-hole ; they have taken it aboard ; it is the body 
of Susan's uncle — a packet, directed to the captain, was taken 
from it. 

WU, What, Susan's uncle! villain, may the greatest — (JxU 
toUs) — no, no— I shall soon be like him ; why should the dying 
triumph over the dead ? [Music, — Exeunt, 

Scene V. — The Forecastle of the Ship, — Procession along the 
starboard gangway ; rnimUe hell tolls. — Master-at- Arms with a 
drawn sword under his arm, point next to the prisoner; William 
follows unthout his neckcloth and Jacket, a Marine on each side ; 
Officer of Marines next; Admiral, Captain, Lieutenant, and 
Midshipmen foUowiyig, William kneels; and all aboard 
appear to join in prayer with him. The Procession then vnarches 
on, and hjdts at the gangway ; Marine Officer delivers up 
prisoner to the Master-at- Arms and Boatswain ; a Sailor 
standing at one of the forecastle guns, with the lock-^ring in his 
hand, — A platform extends from the cat-head to the fore-rigging. 
Yellow flag flying at the fore., Colowrs half-mast down. — Music 
— ^William embraces the Union Jack — shakes the Admiral's 
hand, 

Wil, Bless you ! bless you all — (mounts the platform,) 
Captain Crosstbee rushes in. 

Cross, Hold! holdl 

Adm, Captain Crosstree ! — ^retire, sir, retire. 

Cross. Never ! If the prisoner be executed, he is a murdered 
man. I alone am the culprit — 'twas I who would have dis- 
honoured him. 

Adm, This cannot plead here — ^he struck a superior officer. 

Cross. No ! * 

AU, No 1 

Cross. He saved my life ; I had written for his discharge — 
villainy suppressed the document — 'tis here, dated back : when 
William struck me he was not the king's sailor — I was not his 
officer. 

Adm, (Having taken the paper,) He is free ! 

[I%e Seamen give three dieers, William leaps firm the platform, 
Susan is handed on Jyy Crosstbeb, foUoioed hy Qnatbbain, 
Twio, &C. 
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